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40, 42 & 44, Maddox Street, Regent Street, W. 
JOHN FRANCIS, 


COURT BOOTMAKER BY APPOINTMENT 


TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
THE KING OF SWEDEN, 
THE CROWN PRINCE OF SWEDEN, 


FOREIGN AMBASSADORS, AND FAMILIES OF NOTE AND 
DISTINCTION. 


MILITARY, DRESS, HUNTING, SHOOTING & FISHING BOOTS 


OF EXQUISITE QUALITY, MAKE AND FASHION. 


LADIES’ BOOTS 


Or ENGLISH, FOREIGN ann PARISIAN COURT FASHION. 


FRANCIS’S SPECIALITE IN 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing Boots, 
IMPERVIOUS TO WET, DAMP AND COLD. 

The Sole Discoverer of the ONLY Hunting Boot repellent 


to Cold and Damp and preservative of warmth 
and comfort. 


TESTIMONIALS FROM THE HIGHEST FAMILIES IN EUROPE. 


JOHN FRANCIS, 
40, 42 & 44 MADDOX STREET 


REGENT STREET, W. 
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MESSRS. WALTON LEE, 


VALUERS, 


20, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.. 


VALUATIONS OF LAND AND TIMBER. 


Messrs. WALTON and LEE make these a SPECIALITY in their 
BUSINESS. They are thoroughly practical judges of both, and from 
their varied and extensive practice are able to give an authoritative 
opinion upon the value of land and timber in any part of the Kingdom, 
for the guidance of Vendors, Purchasers, Mortgagees, Trustees, or any 
other purpose whatever. Terms on application. —Offices: 20, Mount 
Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 


VALUATIONS FOR PURPOSES OF SALE. 
VALUATIONS ON BEHALF OF PURCHASERS. 


VALUATIONS ON BEHALF OF TRUSTEES. 
VALUATIONS FOR MORTGAGE. 


VALUATIONS OF COUNTRY HOUSES. 


MEssRs. WALTON AND LEE, 
VALUERS, 
20, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 
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MESSRS. WALTON & LEE, 


Estate Agents, 
20, MOUNT STREET, GROSYENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. WALTON & LEE’S REGISTER (published monthly) 
contains the largest and best selection of Residential Estates, Country 
sidences, of every size and description, Shootings, Hunting Boxes, Fishings, &c. 


Free on application, and by post for 6 stamps. Offices, 20, Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, 


ESIDE NTIAL and SPORTING ESTATE ‘for SALE a great 
bargain.—One of the most attractive estates now in the market. In extent 
between 4,000 and 5,000 acres, a considerable part being very good land. , Mansion 
in finely-timbered park, and the whole of the estate nicely undulating, ahd afford- 
ing first-class sporting. Very convenient of access to London. There is no 
sounder or more desirable estate now for sale, and it will be sold at a price to meet 
the times, and which should insure an immediate purchaser.—Principals only may 
have plan and particulars of Messrs. Watton & Leg, 20, Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, W., who have personally inspected the estate, and can highly recommend it. 


ANDED INVESTMENTS.—Messrs. WALTON & LEE can offér for 
INVESTMENT several ESTATES in all parts of the kingdom, and of 
varying sizes to suit the means of all capitalists, at prices remarkably low, @on- 
sidering the soundness of the securities offered. They will, on being informed of 
the amount desired to be invested, forward particulars.—Offices, 20, Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 


ICHMOND PARK.—! 2 fashionable position within easy driving 
distance of Town.—TO BE SOLD, the Freehold of a superb old MANSION, 
choicely decorated and appointed, seated in fine grounds of 20 acres. The mansion 
and all its accessories are in most perfect condition and ready for immediate entry, 
and the property will eminently commend itself to the taste of a nobleman or 
ge entleman of wealth and position. Agents, Messrs. Wanton & Lex, 20, Mount 
treet, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 


ORQU AY .—A fine MANSION, occupying one of the most favoured spots 

health, beauty, and magnificent scenery, both sea and land, in the 

 M., “TO BE ‘SOLD. It is surrounded by its superbly laid-out grounds and 

fine pastures, and is replete with every possible convenience; it extends in all to 

100 acres, and is within a short drive of a railway station. The residence is in 

every possible way suited to a family of wealth and distinction. First-rate 

quarters for yachting all the year round.—For the full particulars from a personal 

inspection, apply to Messrs. Wanton & Ler, 20, Mount Street, London, W., where 
the complete set of views can be seen. 


N_ THE BANKS OF THE THAMES.—TO BE SOLD, the 
FREEHOLD of certainly the most choice Riparian abode in England. A 

grand Mansion with numerous and noble apartments exquisitely decorated. 
Lovely gardens, beautifully timbered park and lands, extending in all to about 
60 acres. A perfect abode for a nobleman, merchant-prince, or gentleman of 
fortune. Agents, Messrs. Watton & Lex, 20, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


MESSRS. WALTON & LEE, 


Estate Agents, 


20, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
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MESSRS. WALTON & LEE, 


Auctioneers, 
20, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. WALTON & LEE will OFFER at the MART, during 


the coming season, the following choice ESTATES.—Particulars at their 
Offices, 20, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 


HE HIGHLANDS (PERTHSHIRE).—The fine old Residential 
ESTATE of Meggernie, lying about 22 miles west from Aberfeldy, and 15 
miles from Killin, in the famous valley of Glenlyon. This magnificent property, 
extending to 30,000 acres or thereby, and about 22 miles in length, is divided into 
farms, the most important of which are let on leases. The river Lyon runs 
through the midst of it, and the proprietor is entitled to the fishing therein for 40 
miles or thereabouts. The castle is approached by a superb avenue of limes of 
almost unexampled beauty. The grounds and the hills immediately surrounding 
the castle are magnificently timbered, forming fine breeding-grounds for game. 
The castle itself, which is in excellent repair, contains ample accommodation for a 
family. There is a home-farm, manager’s house, and a shooting-lodge. The 
houses, steadings, and fences are in good repair. The shooting (amounting to 
about 3,000 head annually) includes grouse, ptarmigan, and deer. Notwithstanding 
the excellent management of the estate for several years, it still possesses great 
capabilities for improvement and is likely to increase in value. The gross annual 
rental amounts to about £3,800, and the public burdens to about £380 per annum. 
Particulars and plans are now in course of preparation. Solicitors. Messrs. 
Sanperson & Howtanp, 46, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Auctioneers, Messrs. 
Watton & Lee, 20, Mount Street, London, W. 


TERSHIRE, BECKFORD HALL, on the borders of Wor- 
GLOusEs quarter mile from Beckford station on the Midland Railway, six 
miles from Tewkesbury, and nine from Cheltenham.—A most desirable Freehold 
Residential ESTATE (lying in a ring fence), consisting of about 583 acres, princi- 
pally rich, old, park-like pasture and arable land of first-class quality. The mansion, 
which is a stone-built manor-house in the Elizabethan style, is approached by a 
carriage-drive, and surrounded by such beautiful and finely-timbered old pleasure 
grounds as are seldom to be met with. It has excellent accommodation for 
a large family; stabling for seven horses, coach-house; also coachman’s and 
gardener’s cottages. There are two farm-houses on the estate, each with very 
excellent buildings. First-class hunting with three or four packs of hounds, and 
shooting; trout-fishing in a stream running through the parish. This estate 
should commend itself to anyone appreciating the combination of sound feeding 


land with a good mansion and beautiful and well-timbered old gardens and grounds 
so rarely to be found. 


HORES OF THE FIRTH OF CLYDE.—For SALE, a beautiful 
Modern RESIDENCE, exquisitely fitted, charming views, picturesque grounds, exactly 
suited to a yachtsman or person desiring a marine retreat; within few minutes from a 

railway station communicating with all important centres.—For full and illustrated particulars 


apply to Messrs. WALTON & LEE, who have inspected the property and can highly recommend 
it, 20, Mount Street, London, W. 


UARE (CLOSE TO).—TO BE SOLD privately, the 
3 ERKELEYV.SS me of the most attractive Residences in Mayfair, sumptuousl 
appointed, and replete with all modern appliances and conveniences ; commodious bed- 
chambers, spacious reception rooms, decorated in exquisite taste (the dining-room is a magnifi- 
cent apartment}, unusually good and well-arranged basement, garden, first-class stabling. 
Sanitary arrangements perfect.—Further particulars of Messrs. WALTON & LEE, 20, Mount 
Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


’ ATE (CLOSE TO KENSINGTON GARDENS).—TO BE 

UEEN’S GATE. moderate price, the GROUND LEASE of one of the best of 

these excellent family mansions, together with extensive stabling in the rear; eleven 

bed and dressing rooms, two bath rooms, two spacious drawing-rooms, conservatory, boudoir, 
large dining-room, library, third room, and ne good basement offices. Sani 

arrangements perfect.—Agents, Messrs. WALTON & LEE, 20, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W . 


MESSRS. WALTON & LEE, 


Auctioneers, 


20, MOUNT STREET, GROSYENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
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Just Published. 8vo., with Portrait, 21s. 


THE LIFE 


OF 


EDWARD LORD HAWKE, 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET, VICE-ADMIRAL OF GREAT BRITAIN, AND 
FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY FROM 1766 TO 1771. 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH WARS IN THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE 
SECOND, AND THE STATE OF THE ROYAL NAVY AT THAT PERIOD. 


BY 


MONTAGU BURROWS, 


CAPTAIN, R.N. (RETIRED LIST), AND CHICHELE PROFESSOR OF MODERN HISTORY IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Tt has been reserved for Professor Burrows to rescue Lord Hawke 
from comparative oblivion. Lord Hawke will henceforth occupy a far 
higher place in the naval history of Great Britain than has hitherto 
been assigned to him. . . . To the historical student they [the positions 
maintained] will be very valuable, as also will be the estimate which 
Professor Burrows has given of the various policies and Ministers of 
the day, which are often different from those of the accepted authorities. 
His book throws fresh light upon many questions in an intricate period 
of history.”—Guardian. 


“From his unmerited obscurity Captain Burrows has rescued Lord 
Hawke, and in addition has presented the public with a most interesting 
account of the gradual organisation of the Royal Navy.”—Colburn’s United 
Service Magazine. 


“Captain Burrows has written a very useful book.”—St. James’ Gazette. 


“ A meritorious attempt to supply a gap in the ‘ Lives of the Admirals.’” 
—FPall Mall Gazette. 


“The sailor-professor has not only written the life of an admiral, but 
he has written the history of a most important part of our national 
career.”—Broad Arrow. 


“What we most like about the author is his thorough ‘readability.’ 
For the period over which the book extends, it is a complete history 
of the conditions under which the old wars were fought, and we, for 
our part, recommend it strongly to all naval officers. We cordially 
congratulate Captain Burrows on the completion of such good work.”’— 
United Service Gazette. 


“ The preliminary chapters are full of vigorous writing and interesting 
information.”— Globe. 

“ Regarded as a contribution to the history of the eighteenth century, 
and not merely as a biography of the nominal subject, the book before 
us is one of extreme interest and no little value.”—John Bull. 

“Excellent and thoroughly impartial.”—Morning Post. 


“This admirable life of Lord Hawke will, without doubt, do much to 
restore to its proper place the fame of one of our most illustrious com- 
manders.”—Army and Navy Magazine. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE. 
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PRO PATRIA: 


Autobiography of an Lrish Consptrator. 


BY 


WILLIAM MACKAY, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE POPULAR IDOL.” 


Two Volumes. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“‘The two volumes deserve to find many readers. They are rich in 
humour.”—Atheneum. 


‘“« Exceedingly diverting. . . . The story of how Ptolemy Daly became 
martyr to the cause is admirably told.” —Academy. 


“If force is no remedy, and ridicule can kill, this clever and sarcastic 
book would make short work of the Irish Republic.”—Vanity Fair. 


‘‘ This book is full of fun and laughter. . . . But for all that the story 
is as real as death and taxes and the moral it teaches should be learned 
by Statesmen as well as by ordinary novel-readers.”—Standard. 


“The cleverness of this book is unquestionable. . . . Mr. Mackay 
revels in ridicule and uses his gifts in that direction without any sort of 
compunction.”—Graphic. 


“Mr. Mackay’s humour is genuine and his fun spontaneous and, 
like the wit of nearly all Irishmen, racy of the soil. . . . There is nota 
dull page in Pro Patria from first to last.’-— Pictorial World. 


“Only a writer possessing the fatal gift of keen satire could have 
written such a work.’’—Society. 


‘“‘ There is little but praise to be awarded to this cleverly told tale.”— 
Morning Post. 


“Obviously meant for an exposure in the form of a satire on the 
peculiar kind of patriotism which is developed among Irish revolutionary 
agitators. The selfishness and petty personal vanity, the deliberate 
fashion in which they appeal to and work on the prejudice, ignorance 
and superstition of the peasantry, the ignoble tactics of misrepresenta- 
tion and obloquy to which they do not hesitate to resort in their warfare 
with the ‘Saxon’ Government and the readiness with which some of 
them, under the impulse of fear for their own safety or the hope of 
pecuniary reward, betray their comrades—all are depicted in these 


volumes with surpassing fidelity, and with very considerable humour.”— 
Scotsman. 


“Sham and humbug—especially when their consequences are in- 
expressibly mischievous—cannot be too severely dealt with and Mr. 
Mackay deserves our thanks for his fearless and deft treatment... . 
The book abounds in fun and humour of a genuine kind and racy of the 
soil on which the incidents are supposed to happen.”—Glasgow Herald. 


REMINGTON &-CO., NEW BOND STREET. 


Literary Institutions, ce. 


HISTORICAL 
ORATIONS, 


BY WILLMOTT DIXON, LL.B. 


Of Trinity College, Cambridge and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law, author of ‘‘ The Jacobite Episode in Scottish History,” &c. 


OUR EMPIRE OF THE SEA: 


HOW WE WON IT AND HOW WE HAVE KEPT IT. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD: 


A PHENOMENON IN SOCIETY, POLITICS AND 
LITERATURE. 


THE QUAKERS: 
FROM GEORGE FOX TO JOHN BRIGHT. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS: 


GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY? 


ROBIN HOOD: 


THE ACHILLES OF OUR POPULAR ILIAD. 


HIGH LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES: 


GLIMPSES UF OUR ANCESTORS AT HOME. 


KINGS AND THEIR FOOLS. 


MR. WILLMOTT DIXON is now arranging for the delivery 
of his Historical Orations during the coming Session.—Address: 
43, Godolphin Road, Shepherd’s Bush, London, W. 
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HIGH-CLASS ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


The Conservative Newspaper of the North. 


THE MANCHESTER COURIER. 
DAILY. ONE PENNY. 


Full —_— Reports (by Special Staff of Reporters in 
both Houses). 
‘Nome and Foreign News by Telegram. 
Special Racing and Cricket Reports. 
Sporting Letter and Selections by “Hermit.” 
Commercial and Market Reports. 
Latest Information by Private Wires. 


UNE PENNY. 


THOMAS SOWLER & SONS, Proprietors. 
HEAD OFFICE; 22, CANNON STREET, MANCHESTER, 
LONDON OFFICE: 191, FLEET STREET. 


Conservative Evening Paper. 


MANCHESTER EVENING MAIL. 
ONE HALFPENRY. 


FOUR EDITIONS ie DAY. 


Conta:ns all the Latest Telegraphic] News. 
Parliamentary. General. 
Sporting. Cricket. Commercial. 
Stock and Market Reports each day up to Six o’clock. 


BEST EVENING PAPER PUBLISHED. 
ONE HALFPENNY. 


T. SOWLER & CO., Proprietors. 
HEAD OFFICE: 24, CANNON STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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BOOKS ON HORSES—AND RIDING. 


LADIES ON HORSEBACK. 


Learning, Park Riding, and Hunting; with Hints upon Costume, and’ 
numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs. Power O’Donocuve (Nannie Lambert), 
Authoress of ‘‘ The Knave of Clubs,” ‘‘ Horses and Horsemen,” ‘‘ Grand- 
father’s Hunter,” &c. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 5s. 


THE HORSE; AS HE WAS, AS HE IS, AND AS 
HE OUGHT TO BE. 


By James Irvine Lupron, F.R.C.V.S., Author of “The External 
Anatomy of the Horse,” &c. Crown 8vo., Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


HOW TO RIDE AND SCHOOL A HORSE ; 


With a System of Horse Gymnastics. By Epwarp L. ANpErson. 
Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


A SYSTEM OF SCHOOL TRAINING FOR HORSES. 


By Epwarp L. Anperson, Author of ‘‘ How to Rideand School a Horse.” 
Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


THE MANAGEMENT AND TREATMENT OF THE 
HORSE IN STABLE, FIELD, AND ON THE ROAD. 


By A Srup Groom. New Edition. [In the Press. 


ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. 


Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, accompanied by more than 400: 
Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the various Diseases to which 
the Equine Race are subjected ; together with the latest Mode of Treat- 
ment, and all the requisite Prescriptions written in Plain English. By 
Epwarp Mayuew, M.R.C.V.S. 8vo., 18s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. 


Containing descriptive remarks upon Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing,. 
Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables ; likewise a plain account of the situation,. 
nature, and value of the various points; together with comments on 
grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, and trainers. Embellished with 
more than 400 Engravings from original designs made expressly for this. 
work. By E. Mayuew. A new Edition, revised and improved by 
J. R. Lupron, M.R.C.V.S. 8vo., 12s. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, Waterloo Place. 
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POSITIVE 
GOVERNMENT SECURITY 


LIFE ASSURANCE 00., 


LIMITED. 


THOSE 
HEAD OFFICE: 
34, Cannon Street, 
LONDON, E.C. ASSURE ARE 


REQUESTED TO 
Manager Actuary : EXAMINE THE 
SYSTEM OF . THE 
POSITIVE, WHICH IS 
UNLIKE ANY OTHER AND 
IS UNEQUALLED FOR 
SIMPLICITY, SECURITY AND 


LIBERALITY. 


The POSITIVE is the only Company 
in which the Assured can stop payment 
at any time without a sacrifice. 


LOW RATES OF PREMIUM FOR INDIA AND 
OTHER EXCEPTED PLACES. 


34, CANNON STREET LONDON, E.C. 


Published Monthly, 1s. 6d. Postage 2d. 
CONTAINS— 


Coloured STEEL Engravings 


Of the latest Paris Fashions for Ladies’ Costumes, together with various Wood 
Engravings and Articles on Fashion, and every information relating to Dress. 


Of all Agents and Booksellers. 


Bem Monde. 


MADAME SCHILD'S MONTHLY JOURNAL 
Of Parisian Dress Patterns. 


Price 4d. Postage 1d. 


COLOURED PLATE. 


Bixteen pages of Diagrams, Woodcuts and Letterpress, printed on fine paper and 
enclosed in wrapper, illustrating and describing the Latest Novelties. 


MOTHER’S HELP, 
THE LITTLE DRESSMAKER. 


Published Monthly, 7d. Postage 1d. 


A valuable Companion in the Nursery and a Fund of Interest and Amusement for 
Children, and all having the charge of them. 


COLOURED STEEL PLATE OF 
CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


With many Woodcuts and Descriptive matter relative to the proper Dressing of 
Children, also information for Doll-dressing. Tales specially written for Children. 


Madame Schild’s Penny Illustrated 


Magazine of Fashions. 
Published Monthly. 
Sixteen pages of Illustrations for useful designs of Fashion. 


S. MILLER, 


10, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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GREAT 


MIDSUMMER SALE 


NOW PROCEEDING. 


We are making the greatest display of 


SILKS, SATINS, SILK VELVETS, PLUSHES, GAUZES, 
GRENADINES, &c., 


That has ever been exhibited by any Firm. 


MOST WONDERFUL | BARGAINS. 


EMBOSSED SILKS, a job lot, a few colours left, clearing at 23d., 
2s. 3d. 

SPUN WASHING SILKS, 22 inches wide, in fancy checks, 1s. 94d. 
and 2s. 64d., worth double. 

RICH OIRE SILKS, in all colours, 23 inches wide, 1s. 4d., Is. 11id., 


2s. 65d., and 2s. 113d. ; these are considerably less than half- -price. 

The NEW ECLIPSE SATINS, in the most fashionable colours, 22 
inches wide, only 1s. 113d., sold all over London at 8s. 6d. 

The NEW MOON OTTOMAN SATINS, all colours, 22 inches wide, 
only 1s. 73d., worth 3s. 6d. 

RICH WATERED STRIPE DUCHESSE SATINS, in all colours, 22 
inches wide, 1s. 113d. and 2s. 63d., cheap at double the price. 

A Lot of the BEST QUALITY SARSNETS clearing at 63d. and 93d., 
worth twice as much. 

RICH COSTLY SILKS, MOIRES, and SATINS, BROCADES, 
CHENIES, &c., suitable for Court Dresses, at marvellously low prices. 

RICH BLACK SILK BROCHE GRENADINES, special, from 1s. 43d. 
per yard. 

REVERSIBLE OTTOMAN SILKS, 22 in. wide, 2s.113d., worth 5s. 6d. 

RICH GROS DE LONDRES, in 70 shades of colour, equal i in appear- 
ance and wear to those sold in the West End at 8s. 6d.; our sale price 
will be 1s. 113d. 

BLACK SILKS from 1s. Ofd. per yard, all exceedingly cheap. 

BLACK BROCHE SILKS, “beautiful goods, all pure silk, 2s. 113d. up 
to 6s. 11d., worth double. 

SUMMER DRESS MATERIALS, all wonderfully cheap, from 83d. to 
1s. 43d. per yard. 

WASHING DRESS FABRICS, LAWNS, GINGHAMS, PRINTS, 
SATEENS, Xc., from 33d. to 103d. 


PATTERNS POST FREE TO ALL PARTS. 


SAMUEL LEWIS & CO., 


11, 8, and 9, Holborn Bars, and 2 and 3, Castle St., Holborn, E.C. 


LAMPLOUGH’S  EFFeRvescine 


TASTELESS. 


Forms a most agreeable and* 
refreshing Beverage. Re- 
commended by numerous 
medical gentlemen. Invalu- 


able in Headache, Sea or 
Bilious Sickness, Constipa- 
tion, Feverish Colds, Small 


SA LI N E. HOLBORN, LONDON. 


TO ALL WHO TRAVEL. 


PORTMANTEAUS, 20 ins. long, 9s. 6d.; 22 ins., 10s. 6d.; 24 ins., 12s. 6d. ; 
27 ins., 143. 6d. All other sizes at equally low prices. 


LADIES’ DRESS TRUNKS, 27 ins. long, with tray, 10s. 64.; 30 ins. 
12s. 6d.; 33 ins., 15s. 6d. 


DOUBLE TEXTURE WATERPROOF COATS, ll sizes, 30s. 
DRIVING APRONS, 16s. 
WALKING COATS, 10. 64. LEGGINGS, 5s. 64. 


FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER HOSE, 60 ft., with brasswork complete,. 
6s. 6d. 


The Largest Stock of India-Rubber Goods in London. 


J, BENSON'S, 4 & 268, Tottenham Court Road. 


PRICE LIST SENT FREE. 


PRIZE MEDAL, AWARDED 1862. 
LADIES’ BELTS. 


BAILEY’S PATENT ABDOMINAL BELTS.—Vide “Lancer,” 
April 7th, 1877.—‘‘The greatest improvement ever effected. Cannot 
shift or ruck up.” Prices: Silk, 45s. ; Cotton, 35s. ; Second Quality, 25s.. 
Address the Superintendent, Ladies’ Department. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


For VARICOSE VEINS. Made of the softest materials in Silk. 
and Cotton ; free from any irritation. Prices, from 5s. each. 


A FEMALE IN ATTENDANCE. 
Improved Instruments for Spinal and other Deformities. 
IMPROVED IMPERCEPTIBLE TRUSSES. 


SUSPENSORIES, ARM SLINGS, CRUTCHES, RAILWAY CONVENIENCES.. 


ETC., ETC. 


NOTE THE ADDRESS— 


W.H. BAILEY & SON, 
38 (late 16), Oxford Street, London. 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THEIR OLD PREMISES.) 


. 


S. SAINSBURY’S 


LAVENDER WATER. 


176 and 177, STRANDI|, LONDON. 


Also at all Railway Bookstalls, at Chemists, &c. In Bottles from 1s. to 6s.; and in Cases 
from 3s. to 17s. 


Bradford’s ‘‘ Vowel’ Washing 


Machine 
Is admittedly the best in all essential points, 
and may be had in all sizes for Hand and Steam 
Power. See Catalogue. A Month’s Free Tral 
a 


Lawndry Machinery, 
Dairy Machinery, 
Domestic Machinery, 
Horticultural Machinery. 


‘Catalogue, with 200 Illustrations, Post free. 


Thomas Bradford & Co., 


Laundry Engineers, BRADFORD'S HAND LAUNDRY. 
140, 141, 142,143, Lonpon, 


AND AT 


. Plans and Estimates furnished of every descrip- 
Manchester, Salford, and Liverpool. tion of Laundry for Hand and Steam Power. 


SUN BLINDS, MARQUEES, TENTS, FLAGS, AND AWNINGS, 


ON SALE OR HIRE. 


THE NEW GARDEN TENT, with Table, £3 10s. 


(NO OUTSIDE LINES.) 


THE NEW GARDEN SEAT TENTS, £2 10s. 


(NO CENTRE POLES.) 


RICK CLOTHS, TARPAULINS, &e. 
ILLUSTRATIONS POST FREE. 


T. J. ROBINS, 


(16 years with the late Benjamin Edgington), 


INVENTOR AND MANUFACTURER, 
225, Great Dover Street, Boro’, S.E. 


THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


All Applications for Advertisements in The NATIONAL 
REVIEW, to be made tt ALFRED BARNARD, General 
Advertisement Agent, 49, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received for the LONDON, COUNTRY, 
and Colonial Papers ; also in PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, &c., &e. 


Address as Above. 


Ferris & Co.'s PERSIAN Foon 


(SALAP MISREE PERSIANA), 


For Infants, Invalids, and Convalescents 


(REGISTERED). 


“PERSIAN FOOD.” Most Nutritious and Strengthening. 
“PERSIAN FOOD.” Perfectly Pure. 
“PERSIAN FOOD.” Easy of Digestion. 


“PERSIAN FOOD?” is recommended by many of the 
most eminent members of the Medical Profession. 


TESTIMONIAL FROM J. MACPHERSON, Esq., M.A., M.D. 


‘¢35, Curzon Street, London, W., January 17th, 1880. 


“ Dear Sir,—I have not employed any test of the purity of the Salap Misree, of 
which you have sent me a specimen; but I have made a trial of it, and am much 
pleased with it, as supplying a light, bland, and pleasant form of nutriment. 


“Yours faithfully, “J. MACPHERSON.” 


OPINION OF W. B. O'SHAUGHNESSY, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 


““Two drachms afford a sufficient meal for an invalid. Good Salap Misree, - 
carefully prepared, is in truth one of the best articles of diet a convalescent can use.” 


DIGESTION ABOLISHED.—Those who suffer from the tortures of Indi- 
gestion should not fail to try the newly-introduced Food, SALAP MISREE. 
It is pleasant to the taste, thoroughly satisfying, and easy of digestion. It is, in 
fact, the most remarkable curative Food that was ever introduced into this country. 


OR CONVALESCENTS.—Aged Invalids who have tried this remarkable Food 
have found it most health-restoring and re-invigorating. . It is pleasant to the 
taste, and has a rich aroma. A very small quantity of SALAP MISREE rapidly 
produces a most marvellous curative effect on even the most aged and infirm 
systems. The Food is of the purest quality, and is perhaps the greatest boon to 
healthy as well as suffering humanity that was ever offered to the public. 


Sold in Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 10s, 6d. Directions on each bottle. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS, MEDICINE VENDORS, &c. 


Sole Proprietors : 


FERRIS & CO., 49, FLEET ST., LONDON. 
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Ferris & Co.’s PERSIAN Foop 


(SALAP MISREE PERSIANA), 
For Infants, Invalids, and Convalescents 


(REGISTERED). 


EMBERS of the LEARNED 
PROFESSIONS.—To 
Doctors, Divines, Lawyers, and 
Pressmen, whose duties frequently 
necessitate long abstinence from 
food, SALAP MISREE will be 
found most invaluable. Its nour- 
ishing and sustaining qualities 
have been proved by some of the 
ablest professional men of the day. 


O TRAVELLERS.—Travellers 
and Others who have to go 
long journeys, and run the risk of 
having given them the most indi- 
gestible food, should before they 
start take a light diet of SALAP 
MISREE, a Persian Food of 
remarkably nutritive powers, By 
so doing, the traveller will soon 
save himself much misery, and add 
to the term of his years. 


MOTHER OF A 

LARGE FAMILY” 
writes :—It is only the barest 
justice to the Persian Food to say 
of it that it has been in my case 
an invaluable boon in the way of 
lessening my, unfortunately, ever- 
increasing maternal cares. While 
the Food has materially assisted 
in strengthening myself, it has, 
in the case of my last two infants, 
been freely and beneficially par- 
taken of by them. To me and 
mine it has proved by far the best 
Food I have yet seen advertised. 
My name and address must not be 
attached to this note—that is, for 
publication ; but I have no objection 
to the: same being shown privately.” 


¢¢ ENTLEMEN.—For years. 


I was a victim to the 
quackery of pills and patent medi- 
cines, but now I have renounced 
them all—and with good reason 
too. As soon as I found that your 
Salap Misree was not only a health 
restorer but a succulent and plea- 
sant food, I threw physic to the 
dogs ; and now I am a hale, hearty, 
happy man.—Truly yours, J. T. 
Gorpon.—February 28, 1880.— 


To Ferris and Co.” 
66 I Can heartily recommend 
your Salap Misree to those 
who, as I did myself, suffer from 
indigestion and its accompanying 
horrors. The Food is easily pre- 
pared, is pleasant to the taste, and 
is an excellent stomachic. I 
intend never to be without a 
supply of it in my family.—I am, 
your obedient servant, James H. 
Witson. — March 2, 1880.— To. 
Messrs. Ferris and Co.” 


66 


ENTLEMEN,—I am 

bound to tender you my 
most hearty thanks for the very 
substantial benefits I have derived 
from the use of Salap Misree. 
For some years my food would not 
properly assimilate, and as a last 
resource I tried your Persian Food. 
Now my stomach is strong, and 
the result is that I am in sound 
bodily health and in good spirits. 
—Faithfully yours, Tuomas Forp- 
HAM.—February 9, 1880.—Messrs. 
Ferris and Co.” 


"Sold in Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. Directions on each Bottle. 
‘ TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS, MEDICINE VENDORS, &c. 


Sole Proprietors, 


FERRIS & GO., 49, FLEET ST., LONDON. 
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HENEKEY, ROGERS & CoO., 


DISTILLERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


22 and 23, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


CLARET, Vin Ordinaire, 2 years in bottle . 


Médoc, 1877 Vintage 
~ St. Emilion, a very superior Dinner Wine 
Chateau La Grange, strongly 
St. Christoly, 1870 Vintage . 
n Old bottled, excellent Dessert Wine 
a A very choice old Wine 

Malescot, 1870 Vintage 


"A large selection of celebrated Vintage Wines bottled "abroad at prices 


CLARET. 


from 30/-; particulars on application. 
Haur-Borries are charged 2/- extra for two dozens. 


CHAMPAGNE. 


‘CHAMPAGNE, Vin d’Ay, a very good Wine . 

e Grand Epernay, full body and flavor 

Evitte & Firs, 1874 Vintage, special Cuvée, 
a Wine very strongly recommended 

Cordon Bleu 


mt Créme de Bouzy, 1874 Vintage 


‘ Freminets, 1874 Vintage, special reserve 


is Moet and Chandon, Ist quality 


White dry Sillery | 


Perrier Jouet, 1st quality 


” Veuve Cliquot 
mn Louis Roederer’s “ Carte Blanche ap 


Heidsieck’s Dry Monopole ” 
a Jules Mumm’s, extra dry 


H. Piper & Co., dry 
an G. H. Mumm’s Ist quality 
BURGUNDY. 


BURGUNDY, Macon, a good pure Wine 


oo Beaujolais, good body and color 
se Beaune, soft and full flavoured 
a. Pommard, a very fine Wine 

Very choice 


very choice . 


Laubenheim 
Nierstein 
Hockheim 
Liebfraumilch 
Marcobrunner 


” ” 


LISBON, best quality 


BUCELLAS 
BUCELLAS HOCK. . ‘ 
MADEIRA, a very good Wine 
ae very old and choice 


HOCK, a light sound —_ 


” ” 
MOSELLE, Zeltingen 
Brauneberg . 
Scharzhofberg 


SPARKLING MOSELLE ‘ 
Muscatel 
” 


best quality 


'SAUTERNE. 


SAUTERNE, a light pure Dinner Wine . 
superior 


. 


SPARKLING HOCK, a capital ‘Wine 


a very fine Wine . 


MOSELLE. 


MARSALA, strongly recommended as a Dinner Wine 


42/- 


PER DOZ. PER DOZ 
Botts. 3-Botts. 
36/- 20/- 
42/- 23/- 
24)- 
48/- 26/- 
48/- 26/- 
54/- 29/- 
At lowest Market 


which 


price of the day, 


can be had 


on application. 


PER DOZ. PER DOZ. 
Botts.  }3-Botts 
20/- 11/6 
13/6 
16/6 
20/6 
— 
24/- 13/6 
* 16/6 
48/-, 60/- to 120/- 
11/6 
13/6 
30/- 16/6 
19/6 
42/- 22/6 
25/6 
36/- 
48/- 26/- 
54/- 
24/- 
= 
& 23/- 
& 26/- 
29/- 
= 
38/- 
~ 
20/- 
19/6 
48)-, 54/- to 96/- — 
. PER QR. CASK. 
23 Galls. 
18/- £9 98 


‘ 
— 
” . . . . 


HBENEBREY, ROGERS & Co, 
[PRICE LIST—Continued.} 


SHERRY. 


Do 
‘SHERRY, a light, pure, wholesome Wine ©. 
Pale, an excellent Dinner Wine . 
Gold, a very nice Round Wine . 
Pale, “THE SPANIARD,” re- 
commended 
Pale, a soft full Wine . 
Brown, a fine, rich, dark Wine . 
Pale, a full rich Wine 
Brown, a full flavoured Wine 
Pale, Amontillado, a very pale 
dry Wine . 
a@ very fine Old Wine 
“ Rather Full” ; 
Gold, a fine old Wine 5 ‘ 
Pale, VINO DE PASTO . 
Pale, a very choice Old Wine 


PORT. van 
PORT, a good, sound, full-bodied Wine ‘ 5 10 
an older Wine and better quality . 710 
astoutfruity Wine . 7 10 
a fine rich Wine, recommended : 9 10 
a dry Wine, old in Wood . 9 10 
a very fine Wine, full colour and 
body, strongly recommended : 11 10 
an old Tawney, recommended . . 11 10 
a very choice Wine, 20 years in the 
Wood, one we recommend . . 13 15 


OLD CRUSTED PORT, fine colour and good firm crust : 
Longer in bottle, and a very nice Wine . 
Tawny Wine, some years in bottle . . 
A very choice Wine, full body andcolour_. 
A wine some years in bottle, of great character 
Many years in bottle, very superior 
Many years in bottle, very choice . . 
A old Wine 72/ 

PINTS CRUSTED PORT 24)- 26)- 30)- 36/- & 

MASDEU or ROUSSILLON ‘GIN 24/- 


cooo 


| 


eco 
oo 


PER GALL. PER DOZ. 
CORDIAL GIN, very good : 2 
superior 
full strength . 
LIQUEUR GIN, very choice old. 
UNSWEETENED GIN, very good 22 u. p. ‘ 


TRISH WHISKY, a pure 
os fine old and well-matured Spirit 
‘ a very old and choice Spirit 


a very rare old Whisky (9 _— in bond) : 
SCOTCH WHISKY, a good pure spirit 


a well matured and soft 


very fineold  . 
RUM. 
JAMAICA RUM, very good ae 
fine old mellow Spirit 
very choice and old 
RANDY. 
COGNAC BRANDY, very good and strongly recommended 
older and more matured 
very superior 
very choice 


HENEKEY’S No. 1 COGNAC, a very nice Brandy 


HENEKEY’S No. 2 COGNAC, a very fine Brandy , 
HENEKEY’S No. 3 COGNAC, achoice old Brandy . 


The above have bern very carefully selected, and we can confidently recommend them to our customers. 


Town deliveries by our own Carts dally. 
Country Orders of 3 doz. and upwards, Carriage Paid to any Railway Station. 


b 


ZEN. GALL. 8. 
/- 9- 610 
710 
12/- 710 
j- 13/- 8 & 
/- 15/- 910 
15/- 910 
/- 18/- 1110 
/- 18/- 1110 
/- 21/- 1810 
21/- 1810 
21/- 1310 
21/- 13 10 
24/- 1510 
PER DOZ. 
25/- 
32/- 
 20/- 
50/- 
. 126 25/- 
 « 32/- 
40/- 
12/- 
32/- 
40/- 
36/- 
 2i/- 42/- 
48/- 
. 60/- 
PER ONE DOZEN CASB. 
36/- 
42/- 
48/- 


LIVERPOOL COURIER. 


DAILY AND WEEKLY. 
ONE PENNY. 


THE OLDEST AND LEADING CONSERVATIVE 
NEWSPAPER IN LANCASHIRE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS sent every evening by special private 
wires for next day’s publication. 


FILES of the Paper may be seen, and copies can be 
obtained at 


LONDON OFFICE— 


4, LUDGATE CIRCUS. 


NOW ENLARGED. 


THE LIVERPOOL JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


Contains more Commercial and Shipping News than any other Paper. 


Has for many years taken the position of being the leading Shipping and Commercial 


Journal, which renders it indispensable to all engaged in mercantile business.—No effort 
is spared to make 


THE LIVERPOOL JOURNALEOF COMMERCE 


a faithful record of all Shipping, Commercial and current events of the day; for that 
purpose responsible Agents have been appointed at all the principal seaports at home 
and abroad, also Correspondents at all the chief commercial centres, from whom the 
latest and most reliable ExcLusivE Shipping and Commercial intelligence is obtained. 


Daily telegrams are received from all the leading continental Commercial centres, also 
tri-weekly from the East, &c. 


THE LIVERPOOL JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 
has for a period of nearly twenty years been the recognised medium for the publication 
of all Shipping and Commercial announcements. It is found FILED in every counting- 
house in Liverpool, and circulates very extensively, especially amongst the Manufac- 
turers in Lancashire, Yorkshire, Midland Counties, the North of England and Scotland ; 


at all the ports at home and abroad, and is delivered every morning by SPECIAL MES- 
SENGERS in Liverpool, Manchester, London, Glasgow, &c. 


@@ No Advertisements can be said to be brought before the notice of the Shipping and 
Commercial Community unless inserted in the columns of the LIVERPOOL JOURNAL 
‘OF COMMERCE. 


TO MERCHANTS AND SHIPPERS 


Seeking to extend their export trade, and to increase their foreign business relations, this 


Journal offers unequalled advantages, as it circulates in all parts of the United States, th 
Colonies, and other distant markets of the world. 


All Communications should be addressed to 


CHARLES BIRCHALL, 32, CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
To whom also all Cheques and Post Office Orders should be made payable. 


London Offices: 31, Nicholas Lane. 
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SEASIDE NUMBER 


OF 


THE PICTORIAL WORLD 


WILL CONSIST OF 


FOURTEEN SEASIDE ROMANCES, 


The scenes of action being laid in the following well-known places of resort :— 


HASTINGS & ST. LEONARD'S. . YARMOUTH. 
SCARBOROUGH. 9. JERSEY 


BRIGHTON. 10. ILFRACOMBE. 

ISLE OF WIGHT. 11. TENBY. 
FOLKESTONE. 12. GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 
MARGATE AND RAMSGATE. 13. OBAN. 


EASTBOURNE. . PENZANCE. 


K ROMANCE FOR EACH TOWN. 


Each Romance will be fully illustrated, well-known spots in and around the 


various towns having been selected by the Authors and Artists. 


THE COLOURED PLATE, 


“RESPONSIBILITY,” 


Has been prepared from a picture specially painted for ‘‘ The Pictorial World,’ 
E. A. ABBEY. 


THE WHOLE IN A COLOURED WRAPPER BY HAL. LUDLOW, 


“WHERE SHALL WE GO?” 


ONE SHILLING. (Post Free, ls. 3d.) 
To be had at every Seaside Town throughout the United Kingdom. 


FOREIGN SECRETARIES 


OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


VOLUME III. 
SECOND EDITION. 


1834—1880. 


By PERCY M. THORNTON. 


Contains:—Duke of Wellington’s Foreign Secretaryship, and his efforts to 
mitigate the horrors of the first Carlist war; also a resumé of Lord Palmerston’s 
last two administrations of Foreign Office; an analysis of Sir-Robert Peel’s views 
regarding British external affairs, and an account of the mysterious agreement with 
Russia which appears to have precipitated the Crimean war. 

The Volume likewise contains records of the foreign policy favoured by Lords 
John Russell, Clarendon, and Malmesbury, compiled from every available source. 
The two final chapters are those describing Lord Beaconsfield’s great Administra- 
tion, together with a resumé of the situation when Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville 


became responsible for Foreign Affairs. 


The new and amended edition, together with a new Preface by the Author, can 


be obtained of Messrs. W. H. Anuen & Co. 


Also the first two volumes of the work 


(price 36s.), wherein will be found valuable autograph letters of Lord Castlereagh 
and Mr. Canning. The three volumes are illustrated with various portraits, and 
the binding adorned with signatures of each Foreign Secretary. 


8vo. 


Price 18s. 


“ A book which all who love politics, and Eng- 
lish politics especially, will read with delight, 
whatever may be the party to which they belong. 
. . » Throughout the author is careful of his 
facts, and writes in a clear and graceful style 
with considerable fairness and freedom from 
political prejudice.’’-—Morning Post. 

“This is one of the few books from which 
the student of politics can learn a great deal, 
and which he should have always at hand.’’— 
Whitehall Review. 

“With this instalment Mr. Thornton brings 
his laborious work to an end, and on the whole 
he merits praise for the manner of its per- 
formance.’’—Globe. 

“It was a happy idea of Mr. Thornton’s to 
give us a biographical history of our foreign 
policy in this century. The two first volumes 
are in no way inferior to the last... . It will 
form a valuable handbook of the foreign politics 
of this century.’’—Lloyd’s Weekly London News- 


a Nir. Thornton treats a period coming nearer 
to our own times than that reviewed in his 
former task in a dispassionate and judicial spirit 
which it seems impossible to divert from its 
equable tenour.”’—Bristol Times and Mirror. 

“Mr. Thornton cherishes a warm admiration 
for Lord Palmerston, and tells with sympathetic 
spirit the story so peculiarly seasonable jrst 
now of the vigorous and successful action, by 
which, now forty years ago, Palmerston check- 
— Thiers and Guizot in Egypt and Syria.”’ 
—Observer. 

“‘ Not only are the causes and results of great 
and little wars succinctly traced, but we are 
also taken behind the diplomatic scenes, and 
shown the springs of action. . . . Thoroughly 
interesting by reason of the light it throws upon 
foreign politics.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

“Some of our readers will remember that the 
late Lord Beaconsfield always declared himself 
ready to prove that if the Conservative Govern- 
ment of Lord Derby had not been dismissed in 
1852, war with Russia would not have occurred. 
«+. The reason will be found in these pages.” 
—Eastbourne Weekly Paper. 

“ A contribution to political literature which 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


can only be regarded as valuable, even if the 
reader is not disposed in every case to take the 
same views of policy which had favour with 
Mr. Thornton.”’—Brighton Herald. 

** A work which, whether we agree or disagree 
with its opinions, is a valuable and important 
contribution to the history of the time.”— 
Daily News. 

“Quaint and fantastic devices of historical 
illustration.’’—Athenewm. 

“Mr. Percy Thornton, with all his short- 
comings, has performed a valuable service to 
the public in showing us how faithfully this 
tradition of office has, on the whole, been pre- 
served.’’—Evening News. 

“Mr. Thornton is careful to show that it is a 
mistake to suppose that Peel was a Minister 
who did not study foreign affairs.’’—Public 
Opinion. 

“The volumes to which we have called atten- 
tion are calculated to afford much instruction 
and interest to thoughtful students of the 
period to which they relate.””—Leeds Mercury. 

“ A thoughtful and fair politician.’’—Saturday 
Review. 

“The most interesting portion of Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s admirable work.”’— London Figaro. 

“Tt is right to congratulate Mr. Thornton on 
the success he has achieved in giving a half- 
historical, half-biozraphical sketch of all Forei 
Secretaries known to our century. ... His 
volumes supply a real literary want, and appeal 
to all who hold dear the renown of Gaon 
Britain, to the citizen as much as to the pro- 
fessed student of history and diplomacy.”— 
Daily Telegraph. 

“«Mr. ornton has produced a work all of 
which will be read with interest, and a good 
deal of it with profit. . . . Those who desire to 
study the foreign policy of this century may 
very well take this book as a text book.”— 
Vanity Fair. 

“IT would acknowledge to having perused the 
third volume of these Biographies with pleasure, 
if not always with agr t.”"—A y 
P. Courtney, Esq.). 

Thornton’s interesting work.’’—Harrow 
Notes. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE. 
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AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


New Zealand International Exhibition, 
1882. 


THE 


“ Anglo-American ” 


‘iw ) Patent Spring Wire Mattress, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


ANGLO-AMERICAN MATTRESS COMPANY, 


CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND. 


: Mattress possesses qualities and excellence of a particular 
character, which commend it especially to the practical use 
of those who are interested in matters of a sanitary nature. 


TS comfort, cleanliness, durability, coolness, and economy are 
being attested in the principal Hospitals, Medical Institutions. 
and Hotels in the United Kingdom and America. 


is is strongly recommended, by the most eminent Physicians, to 

Invalids, for the peculiarly natural manner in which it adapts 
itself, with the least motion, to the form and inequalities of the 
body, which is a virtue no other Mattress possesses. 


|= use dispenses with the ordinary costly bedding, as the only 
adjunct necessary is a thin wool or hair Mattress. 


y= a slight covering in the heat of summer it is luxuriously 
cool, and is, on that account, especially recommended for 
hot and tropical climates. 


Width . 3ft. 3ft. Gin. 4ft. 4ft. Gin. 5ft. 5ft. Gin. 


To be had of all first-class Upholsterers and Furniture 
Warehousemen. 


MARS 
O™?>}]WHgHWWY; 
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PRINCE OF 
WALES'S 


SMOKING 
MIXTURE 


CIGARETTES. 


(REGISTERED.) 


Sole Manufacturers: FRYER & COULTMAN. 


2 & 3, WEST SMITHFIELD, LONDON. 


Ninth Edition, 2s. 6d. Post Free. 


OUT 
G AND 


RHEUMATIC (,0UT: 


A New Method of Cure, with Cases. 
By J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 


“We now pass from the deleterious nature of mercury and colchicum to the new 
practice of Dr. Foakes. This really great discovery is extremely simple.”— 
Morning Advertiser. 

“The treatment of gout recommended is sound and rational.”—Medical Press 
and Circular. 


“ We think it a public duty to call attention to this book.”—Christian World. 


LONDON: 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall Court 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


No. 6.—AUGUST 1883. 


CONTENTS. 


1.—England and France in the East. By Harotp A. Perry 
‘2.—Thoughts on Family Politics. By Tuomas Tantivy . 

3.—Homes of the Criminal Classes. By Hueu E. Hoare . ‘ 824 
4.—The Engadine. By The Rev. G. F. Browne. 
5.—The Ride of the Dead. By W. H. Mattock. ; 856 


6.—National Education. By St. Mivart. 864 


7.—The Mahmal and the British Troops in Egypt. By Partie Vernon SmitH. 874 
8.—The Cattle-Ranche Country of Canada. By ALEXANDER STAVELEY HILL, 
9.—The Scientific Novel and Gustave Flaubert. By Hue E. Ecerron . . 894 
10.—The Volunteers as a Military Force. By Francis RADCLIFFE 
11.—A Defence of Sport. By RicHARD JEFFERIES 
12.—Current Politics. By the Eprrors 


MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Patrons {THE ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 
President 
ARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K. 
Vice-Presidents {re THE Roar REV. E LORD BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 


E LORD COLERIDGE, CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND. 
Chairman of Committees : THE RIGHT HON. A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, M.P. 


The following are Members of the Committees : 
The EARL OF LANESBOROUGH. 


4! F. AYLMER, Esq., M.P. 
The LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH. 


STANLEY Esq., M.P. 

The MARQUESS OF BATH The EARL OF L 
The Ricut How. Sir M. HICKS BEACH, Barr., M.P. The MARQUESS OF LOTHIAN, K.T. 
The EARL BEAUCHAMP. The EARL OF LONGFORD. 
H. BELLINGHAM, Esq., M.P. Cou. MAKINS, M.P. 
The EARL CAIRNS. The Rieut Hon. LORD J. MANNERS, M.P. 
J. A. CAMPBELL, Esgq., M.P. Str HERBERT E. MAXWELL, Banrr., M.P. 
by LORD CLINTON. Sir C. MILLS, Barr., M.P. 

T. COLLINS, Esq., M.P. The Riaut Hon. Sir J. R. MOWBRAY, Barr., M.P. 
‘OCTAVIUS GOOPE, Esq., M.P. The EARL NELSON. 
The VISCOUNT CRANBROOK K, G.S.1. 


The Ricut How. G. KEITH. M.P. 


R M. 
The The LORD ALGERNON ‘PERCY, M.P. 
ARETAS AKERS DOUGLAS, M.P. The Rieat Hon. RAIKES, M.P, 
The EARL OF EFFINGH. 


The EARL OF REDESDALE. 
The LORD EGERTON. The MARQUESS OF SALISBURY, K.G. 
The EARL OF GLASGOW. Esq., 
Admiral The Ricut —. Sir J. C. D. HAY, Barr., M.P. The Ricut Hox. G SCLATER- BOOTH, M.P. 
Srr JAMES M. McGAREL HOGG, Barr., M. P. 


The LORD HENRY J. SCOTT, M.P. 
The Ricut How. J. R The Ricut Hoy. WM. H. SMITH, M.P. 
Sir H. SELWIN IBBETSON, Barr., M.P. The EARL STANHOPE: 
GOLERIDGE J. KENNARD, Ese. MP. J. G. Esq., M.P. 
SIR WALTER FARQUHAR, Barr., 18, King Street, St. James's, 8.W. 
‘Treasurers CHARLES MILLS, Banr., “Gametiord House, Oxford Street, W. 
Bankers oe HERRIES, FARQUHAR, & CO., 16, St. James's ‘Street, 8.W. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, & co., Lombard Street, E.C. 


HIS Union is formed to maintain the eneiens marriage law of the land, and in particular to resist the legalisation of 
marriage with a wife’s sister. 

Its efforts are directed to organising Committees throughout the United Kingdom, to diffusing information by lectures, 
Fay ny and otherwise, on a subject on which public o ro has been much misled, to encouraging Petitions to 

Houses of Parliament, and to directing the attention of the Legislature to the true ‘bearings of the question. A 
Ladies’ Committee has been formed to assist the Union. 

The whole rinciple on which the Marriage Law of this land is based is involved in the t tion of the 
Deceased Wife's Sister Bill. In all countries where the Marriage Law has been relaxed 7 ‘this ae ~- = A other 
relaxations have, after some lapse of time, been adopted ; in some countries not only may a woman marry her sister's 
husband, and a man marry his brother's wife, and his wife's niece, or, as in the State of 


ew York, his wife's daughter, 
but in others a man is freely permitted to marry his niece by blood. 
As the operations of the Union are very extensive, Subscriptions and Donations are earnestly requested. 
It will be —- that the publications circulated by this Union, although the and i tained 
om int to the same cenclusi 


usion, represent in particulars only the mind of their respective authors. 
List oft the publications of the M.L.D.U., and other information, may be obtained gratuitously on application. 


Secretary : G. J. MURRAY, Esg., 20, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, London, S.W. 
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TRELOAR’S 


BRUSSELS CARPETS, 


LUDGATE HILL. 
TRELOAR’S SEAMLESS CARPETS. — The large pieces of 


furniture that in all rooms stand against the wall—the sofas, the pianofortes, 
the sideboards, the bookcases, the bedsteads, the wardrobes, the washstands, the 
bureaus—do not need any carpet under them ; the carpet that is put under them 
stands for so much wasted money and yet we go on putting down yards of carpet 
where they are never seen, where the dust collects and is only attacked in weekly 


sweepings and where it keeps a sort of colour, while the rest changes colour and 
fades. 


TRELOAR’S SEAMLESS CARPETS,—Let anyone give a seam- 


less carpet a fair trial and observe how much less dust will be made in the 
room, how much more easily the room is kept clean and how much more manage- 
able the furniture is when the weekly sweeping or the daily dusting has to be got 
through. In no case should any of the large pieces of furniture rest upon the 
‘carpet, for it ought to be an every day or at least an any day matter to turn it up 
and brush underneath it, or roll it up and carry it out to be shaken or swept. 


JT RELOAR’S SEAMLESS CARPETS are now made in various 


qualities, suitable for any room, in every variety of pattern, colour and 
quality.— Warehouse, 68, 69, & 70, Ludgate Hill—TRELOAR & SONS. 


AN ENGLISH CARPET FOR 21s, (THE CHEVIOT). 


THE GUINEA CHEVIOT, all wool, fringed at ends and 


bordered all round, size nearly 3 yards long and 24 yards wide, without seam, 
in every variety of pattern and colour. Cheviot carpets are made and kept in 
stock in 20 other sizes. Protected by trade mark (The Cheviot), which cannot be 
used by any other firm. 


TRELOAR & SONS, 68, 69 & 70, LUDGATE HILL. 


A CHEVIOT CARPET FOR A GUINEA, nearly 3 yards long 


and 23 yards wide, in every variety of pattern and colour and in 20 other 
sizes.—TRELOAR & SONS, 68, 69, & 70, Ludgate Hill. 


THE “QUEEN” says, in speaking of these carpets :—‘‘ The 
writer of this note has had a year’s experience of them and, finding them 
wear well and look well, has every reason to be satisfied.””-— Queen,” March 3, 1883. 


[TRELOAR’S CARPET WAREHOUSES, 68, 69 & 70, LUDGATE 


[ INOLEUM.—Well-seasoned LINOLEUM will wear three 


times as long as that which is new. Special new designs for the spring are 
now ready and may be seen at the warehouses of the manufacturers, TRELOAR 
& SONS, Ludgate Hill. 


RELOAR’S LINOLEUM is well seasoned. 


THE 
NATIONAL REVIEW. 
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ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN THE EAST, 


There was peace between the English and French Crowns ; but there arose between 

the English and French Companies rading to the East, a war most eventful and 
important.—MacauLar: Lord Clive. 
Tue spirit of our quotation, if not perhaps its strict letter, applies 
to the present relations of England and France in the East, 
Here, in Europe, the French love us wisely and not at all too well; 
but their enemy par excellence is Germany, an enemy vigilant and 
powerful enough to make discretion the first duty of every French 
Cabinet. But out of Europe, and especially in the vast region 
vaguely described as ‘“‘the Hast,” L’ Anglais c’est Vennemi. There, 
Englishmen and Frenchmen meet as rivals, whose conversion 
into open foes is only a question of time and circumstance. To all 
appearance the time is at hand, and the circumstances will not be 
wanting. 

In Tunis the French are gladly anticipating a reform which is 
to give their own new-fledged tribunals jurisdiction over British 
subjects. In Egypt, where prosperity depends on irrigation, 
every pumping-engine made or erected by English hands is 
scanned by the local French experts with malevolent prognostica- 
tions of failure. It is to them but an epitome of English policy, 
and awakens the same amiable feelings. The very cholera which 
is now afilicting the same country is attributed by Frenchmen 
generally to le mercantilisme Britannique. England has, it seems, 
taken no measures to stamp out the disease because those measures 
would have hampered trade. We shall perhaps gain little by re- 
joining that the inaction of our Government proceeds not from 
calculation but from imbecility. In Syria, again, the strong and 
wise administration of Rustem Pasha could not save him from the 
consequences of having been the friend of England. In a dozen 
portions of the globe the principle is the same, however much the 
facts may differ. A Continental State which has no friend nor 
ally, and whose scanty foreign possessions are, in the main, a 
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burden to her, is engaged in commercial and colonial rivalry with 
the greatest of trading-powers and the island-metropolis of peoples, 
nations, and languages innumerable. 

France is doing all that in her lies to put the chances of 
success in the struggle on her side. Her navy is growing at a rate 
which awakens the gravest uneasiness in those of our countrymen 
whose studies have demonstrated our own weakness at sea. Her 
marines outnumber ours by three to one. Her dockyard-labourers 
not only outnumber ours, but are engaged in constructing new 
vessels instead of botching worn-out hulks. Conscious that she 
cannot pull awry the armed front which she directs towards Ger- 
many, France is about to organise a special army for foreign service. 
Of the state of our own military establishments, perhaps the less 
said the better. 

Mistress of Tunis, France has commenced wars of conquest in 
Madagascar and Indo-China. Concerning Syria, she has for 
twenty years used language which must one day be translated into 
armed action. In the Pacific, her cruisers are seeking what they 
may annex. In short, as far as externals are concerned, France 
has adopted the attitude and the policy of a young and adventurous 
State which is in want of an outlet for the energies of an over- 
flowing population. How far appearances coincide with reality 
in her case is a question which deserves careful examination. To 
us Englishmen, against whom the movement is mainly directed, 
the question is not only interesting, but vital. 

To blame the French for wishing to extend the limits of their 
empire would be both foolish and hypocritical. It would be foolish, 
that is, unless we were prepared to risk blood-guiltiness, and to 
stop the process by armed force. It would be hypocritical in any 
case, because our own enormous possessions have been largely 
increased of late years, and fresh additions are contemplated. And 
there is a further and a special reason why we should re- 
frain from inflicting academic censure on annexations, whether 
made by France or any other Power. This reason may be found 
in the fact that a great portion of our colonial empire was con- 
quered or discovered by men who never owed allegiance to the 
British Crown. Our soldiers and sailors have made us the heirs of 
those men. Not only France, but Spain, Portugal, and Holland have 
seen their foreign possessions pass into our hands. Even Columbus 
worked for us. The future of the New World which he discovered 
is now bound up with the fortunes of men of our blood and race. 

Again, it would ill befit us to vary our tone, and to profess that 
we chasten France with words because we love her. We have 
shown again and again that we do not account ourselves our 
brothers’ keeper. Both France and Denmark were dismembered 
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before our eyes. The Turkish Empire is undergoing the same 
process, and we bear its sufferings like true philosophers. Hence, 
if our warnings are anything but idle talk, they herald a determi- 
nation to restrain the new activity of France as soon as its effects 
begin to interfere with our interests. 

I propose, therefore, neither to add to the mass of British advice 
which France rejects as soon as it is given, nor to denounce her as 
a wicked and usurping Power. Much more profit will be derived 
from an investigation of the causes which have hitherto made 
France the very type of a country which has failed in colonial 
enterprise. I believe that these causes are so deeply ingrained in 
the character and habits of the French people, that neither ambi- 
tion, nor warlike strength, nor unrivalled talents for intrigue can 
neutralise them. Holding this opinion, I believe further that the — 
latest display of French energy is but one more effort against nature. 

First let us deal with the leading characteristics of the new 
colonial policy. Is it not artificial and almost theatrical? It is 

-certainly the bantling of a foreign minister who rendered himself 
“impossible” in England, and whose fortunes are declining at 
home. It is not based upon past successes. It is not the outcome 
-of the needs of a vast empire developing and spreading by natural 
and irresistible laws. It is not required in the interests of a colossal 
trade. Finally, it cannot be accounted for by the excessive numbers 
-or the roving disposition of the French nation. These statements, 
summary as they may be, are based upon notorious facts. 

Our position is but feebly denied by the French themselves, 
They have preferred to take higher ground. They claim to be only 
resuming a national mission which was interrupted by brutal 
hands in the latter half of the eighteenth century. Whatever they 

-or their fathers have done in foreign countries has been done for 
La Gloire, or for civilization, or (pace M. Paul Bert) for the Catholie 
religion. In many cases, indeed, their presence or influence in 
distant lands is satisfactorily accounted for by the warm love and 
admiration which every race (but the Anglo-Saxon) feels for 
France. The magnificent words in which M. Gabriel Charmes lately 
described the love of Portugal for his country, may serve to illus- 
trate the general idea: ‘‘ Nos maurs, notre génie, notre langue 
Vattirent, notre civilisation le séduit !” 

That the advancement of these high interests will develop French 
trade is a mere accident. Not that the existence of a holy war 
between the manufactures of Brittany and the sainte cotonnade 
of Albion is denied. But then the triumph of the former in the 
markets of the world will be a gain to the morality of mankind. 
It is by the light of these considerations that we must read the 
-diatribes of the French press against this shop-keeping island. 
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French and English annexations certainly differ as much im 
method as in result. The modern Briton annexes or colonises in a 
business-like, grumbling fashion, utterly devoid of sentiment, except,. 
perhaps, where the slave-trade is concerned. He rarely vapours. 
about the advancement of civilization. Theray of glory which the. 
victories of the British navy threw over the empire which was in 
large measure its creation, is fading away. That a large portion of 
this world is our national heritage is a drab-coloured, work-a-day 
fact. Glory—except for the temporary needs of a peace-at-any- 
price Cabinet, has gone out of fashion; but our possessions con- 
tinue to grow, whether the Government of the day be Jingo or 
Caucusian. Each fresh acquisition is hailed with expressions of 
feeling as stereotyped as they are varied, but it is rarely repu- 
diated. The unhappy and shameful case of the Transvaal forms 
no real exception to the rule. Those who strained at the Boer gnat 
have swallowed camels in Borneo, and—let us add—Egypt. Even 
at this moment our ministers are obliged to criticise and rebuke the 
time and manner rather than the matter of the annexation of New 
Guinea by Queensland. 

Far different is the French method. In France, the minister: 
who proposes or sanctions an annexation does so in the conviction 
that his policy is inexpressibly sublime. He is unmoved by the 
tenuity of French commerce or the stationary numbers and stay-at- 
home character of the French people. His own antecedents often 
secure his indifference to the fact that he is merely serving the 
purposes of a ring of speculators, and the average Frenchman is 
pleasantly affected by the idea that he has colonies to maintain 
and develope. Neither he nor his children have any intention of 
settling in them, but still—their possession is glorious. Hence 
arises the delight with which he reads the declaration of his. 
favourite ‘‘ able editor” that the creation of a world-wide empire 
requires nothing beyond quelque suite dans les idées, and a 
sagacious investment of the national resources. Of course he must 
not test the faith that is in him by a too close inspection of the 
colonies already belonging to France. It would be hard indeed to- 
derive any satisfaction from the process. Few French dependen- 
cies have any healthy vitality in them. Their civilian inhabitants 
sink too often into a spiritless and vegetable condition. The 
military element is reduced to much the same level by poverty and 
the absence of a proper system of reliefs. Again, a proportion of’ 
colonial trade is secured to the mother country, not by the opera- 
tion of natural causes, but by restrictive legislation. Nor can the 
metropolis be said to derive either strength or profit from her 
foreign dependencies. Both Algeria and Tunis contain a large 
European population which is French neither in blood, allegiance,. 
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nor sympathy. The cost of Algeria has always largely exceeded its 
revenues, and Tunis will hardly be more profitable. As regards 
the smaller French colonies, it has been well said that their ex- 
ports and imports consist mainly of letters and military despatches. 
Some, indeed, have a special, though “ uncommercial ” value; they 
furnish prisons for the individuals whom the kaleidoscopic changes 
in the Home Government transform from time to time into enemies 
-of the State. 

I have said, and I repeat, that the extension of French influence 
-or dominion has generally been justified in one or more of three 
interests: Glory, Civilization, and Religion. Since the Napoleonic 
era the first of these, though ever present, has been subordinated 
to the two others. Civilization, again, is of universal, and Religion 
'-of special or local application in the process. It is to the claim of 
France to be the pioneer and evangelist of civilization that our 
chief attention should |e paid. 

“La France, Monsicur, la France, est a la téte du monde civi- 
lisé!” cries Thackeray’s Frenchman. Napoleon addressed his 
‘soldiers as the champions of civilization and freedom. Their 
enemies were indifferently referred to as barbarians or tyrants. 
When this second Alexander undertook to reconquer]the East he 
-earried civilization with him in the shape of “‘ several tons of savans, 
-the growth of his country.” An entire academy of learned men 
followed him to Egypt in the wake of that army which has become 
a bye-word for lust and cruelty. Moreover, a permanent French 
-element was to be introduced into the country by way of giving to 
-civilization a local habitation in the East. But a French historian 
is found to ridicule ‘‘ une colonisation, tentative si hasardeuse chez un 
peuple si peu assimilable, et avec des colons tels que les Frangais.”* 

It is to the occurrences of this period that the French of to-day 
appeal as affording irrefragable proof of their right to Egypt. They 
-conquered the land, they civilized it, and their present extrusion or 
-exclusion is a wrong which cries to heaven. It is perfectly useless 
for an Englishman to remind them that their beaten army was 
‘carried bodily away in the ships of their victors, and amidst the 
execrations of the natives. ‘‘ Buonaberdi’s” visit to Egypt has not 
_yet been forgotten by the Arabs. But we cannot expect modern 
Frenchmen to admit facts which the tried mendacity of Napoleon 
-enabled him to igncre, even while they were occurring. ‘“ Je trouve,” 
he said, ‘‘infame, qu’on ait abandonné l Egypte.” His countrymen 
‘of our age are content to repeat the phrase, and during the last 
twelve months they have repeated it with a shriek. 

The French colony, or rather community, in Egypt, dates its 
ise in numbers and importance from Napoleon’s expedition. It 

* Lanfrey: Histoire de Napoléon Ier.,i. 354. 
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has ever since maintained itself as an outpost of the mother country.. 
Its members have always attempted to assert a special and privi- 
leged position, with few duties to Europeans and none to the 

natives. Only a short time ago they claimed the right of sending 

representatives to the Chamber at Paris, as though Egypt had been 

formally incorporated in the French Empire. The character of 
the individuals composing the colony is, perhaps, a subject on which 

an Englishman can hardly be trusted to express himself with 

perfect fairness. But it is an undeniable fact that déclassés of all 

sorts abound in it. Discharged officials, fraudulent bankrupts, 

shady lawyers and financiers find in Egypt the means of mending 
their fortunes, if not their reputations. The easy, disreputable life 

of mixed society in the East suits them exactly. The obsequious 

Denon, in an earlier generation, could find no kinder term than 

“animals of a doubtful description,” for those of his countrymen 

who accompanied Napoleon to Egypt as travellers, traders, and 

speculators, in search of speedy enrichment. 

The Frenchmen who poured into Egypt in the time of Mehemet 
Ali were of much the same description. They waxed fat as 
engineers and contractors. They occupied numberless posts of 
profit, civil and military, under a ruler who anticipated the 
Japanese of to-day in his mania for everything European. As long 
as he gave them the first place in his councils, they left him at 
liberty to rule his subjects as he pleased. It has seldom been the. 
role of France to trouble herself about les indigenes in any country, 
it has never been her role to raise or to help them. Even the slave 
trade has excited but a languid antipathy in her. Her business is. 
with the departments of Government, and with the introduction of 
the minute and fussy details dear to her bureaucracy at home. 
She only hates despotisms which she cannot exercise or control. 
One would hardly imagine that the Government of the Bey of’ 
Tunis required strengthening to deal with individual members of 
the population. Yet we find M. Cambon, the French Resident, 
declaring last April that the new French tribunals would administer 
a justice which, “dans un pays ot il n’y a pas encore d’esprit 
public,” would be “‘la gardienne des intéréts légitimes et des prérogatives 
de L’Etat contre les entreprises des particuliers.” This declaration 
is quite in accordance with French precedent. Until the good times. 
come, and Tunis possesses an ‘‘ esprit public,” it will be wisdom for- 
private persons to avoid quarrels with the Government. In fact, 


If at Tunis you prate 
Of matters of State, 
Anon they cut your head off! 


We may turn to Syria for a further exemplification of the narrow 


interests which the French identify with civilization. In that. 
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country, as in so many others, France has discovered that for 
historical or theological reasons one section of the population is 
peculiarly her own. Hence she champions the Maronite against 
the Druse as she champions the Sakhalava against the Hova, or the 
- Tunisian proper against the Khrumir. In Egypt it has been un- 
necessary to make a choice, because her claims extend to the 
entire country. 

In the Lebanon the connection of France with the Maronites has 
been established by the profoundest antiquarian researches. It 
seems that Louis XIII. once adduced the following cogent reasons 
for protecting them :—‘‘ Nous sommes persuadés que cette nation, 
que nous trouvons établie sous le nom de Saint Maroum, est une 
partie de la nation Frangaise, car son amitié pour les Francais 
ressemble a Vamitié que les Frangais se portent entre eux.” Few 
modern Frenchmen could gravely appeal to the same standard of 
mutual affection. 

But in Syria France claims a double right to interference. That 
country is one of those in which she still asserts herself as a 
Catholic power. She has in fact ousted religion from her schools, 
and made it a part of her foreign policy. So in Algeria she sets 
great store by the influence of her archbishop over Europeans of 
other nationalities, and in Indo-China she keeps green the memory 
of sainted missionaries. The pure Christian zeal of the latter is 
scornfully contrasted with the low aims of the Englishman who 
sells both bibles and calico. And to those of her citizens whose 
anticlerical feelings overpower their patriotism, France cries out 
that every priest propagates the national language, and, therefore, 
the national influence. ‘ Laissons répandre notre langue par 
quiconque.” 

The Lebanon is inhabited by communities of different religions, 
which have gradually come under the protection of one or other of 
the European powers. The Maronites, as Roman Catholics, have 
become identified with France. The Druses, who have a religion 
of their own, have adhered to England since the days of Sir Sidney 
Smith. The Greeks, again, cleave to Russia, and the Mohammedans 
have preserved more or less fidelity to the Khalif. A state composed 
of such discordant elements needed special safeguards for good and 
impartial government. By the settlement of the Lebanon in 1861, 
the Porte was entrusted with the nomination of a governor-general, 
subject to the sanction of the signatory Powers. His term of office 
was first fixed at three years, and then increased to five. No 
governor since 1861 has earned a reputation for ability and 
integrity equal to that of Rustem Pasha. But he found irrecon- 
cileable enemies in the French colonies and Consular officials 
throughout Syria. Every complaint against him was traceable 
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a French source. That the natives, including the Maronites, had 
learnt to live in peace and content was nothing to the point, for 
Rustem claimed to be the Sultan’s viceroy, and not the agent of 
France. Further still, he had shown a marked preference for 
England. When, therefore, his second term of office drew to a 
close in the spring of 18838, the mind of the French Foreign Office 
was made up. Rustem’s re-appointment was viewed with favour 
not only by Turkey, but by all the signatory Powers but France. 
The one exception proved fatal to him. A general desire to keep 
France in good humour, and a vague compassion for her past 
misfortunes in war, prevailed over the plain duty of Europe to a 
population which was learning to appreciate good government. 
Rustem being accordingly out of the question, the French press 
burst out into a chorus of triumph over “the defeat of England.” 
The first candidate nominated by the Porte was the Mirdite prince 
Bib-Doda, a young and inexperienced man without a single qualifi- 
cation for the post. But he had the merit of aspiring to replace 
Rustem, and so France gave in her adhesion at once. The other 
Powers, however, hesitated to follow suit, and the French papers 
became thoughtful perforce. ‘‘ Nous ne saurions nous dissimuler,” 
said the Journal des Débats, “ que la France aura de patiens efforts 
a faire pour exercer wne influence sérieuse sur le Gouvernement de 
Bib-Doda.” That these patient efforts would not be wanting was 
a consideration which had its weight with the other Powers. 
Bib-Doda was accordingly cast in his turn, and Wassa Pasha has 
been appointed. That functionary has already declared his inten- 
tion of walking in Rustem’s footsteps. The whole of his predecessor’s 
staff has been confirmed in office as an earnest of that intention. 
Moreover, Wassa Pasha has made it abundantly clear to the 
French representatives, both at Constantinople and in Syria, that 
he rates their interest in the Maronites at its proper value. After 
a rebuff such-as this we may look for a recrudescence of French 
intrigue. Already it has been hinted that the new governor’s 
attitude should be ‘‘ determined” by a repetition of the expedition 
of 1860. England is not to be allowed to repeat in Syria the 
machinations (save the mark!) which have served her so well in 
the Delta of the Nile. 

In Egypt, the next country on our eastward course, the French 
are adopting an attitude of hopeful though angry expectation. 
True: the sorrow with which our presence in arms affects them, 
is not sorrow for France but for civilization. On the eve of Lord 
Dufferin’s departure from Egypt, a letter addressed to him appeared 
in a French newspaper published at Cairo.* It bore two signatures, 
Aegyptus, Francus, and its contents caused the paper to sell like 

* Le Bosphore Egyptien of April 21, 1883. 
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‘wild-fire. Lord Dufferin was informed thereby, that his mission 
had produced nothing at all beyond a few poetical dispatches and 
general disorganization. His new Egyptian Charter was pure 
‘humbug: its provisions ignoring alike the true character of the 
fellaheen and the interests of the European colonies. He had taken 
up Arabi’s methods and improved on them. More than this, he 
had sinned by order and not through ignorance. The British 
Government, proud of the perfection of disorder in which he had 
left Canada (!), had now set him the task of making inevitable the 
annexation of Egypt. He was in fact a recognised master in the 
art of intentional mismanagement. But, worst of all, he had 
destroyed the moral prestige of the European in Egypt. ‘‘ Nous le 
regrettons,” concluded the writers, ‘‘ pour le respect de notre vieille 
Europe dont Vintervention en Orient n’avait jadis dautre’ but que 
Vhonneur et la civilisation véritable.” I have already attempted to 
show the true nature of some of these previous interventions. 

Just at present the hopes of the French are very high. It is 
impossible to conceive anything which could suit and further their 
purposes better than the imbecile and dishonest course adopted by 
the English Government since Lord Dufferin’s departure. The 
Queen’s Ministers seem to be positively inviting any European Power 
that pleases to reap the result of his labours. Mindful (and thankful) 
that they are not as Lord Beaconsfield, they shirk the plain avowal 
that Egypt is a British dependency as far as duty and responsibility 
can make it so in the face of the world. The unhappy country 
accordingly hangs, like the coffin of its Prophet, between the heaven 
of an honest protectorate and the hell of a native government racked 
by French intrigue. And now that the cholera has aggravated 
the troubles of political uncertainty, our ministers inform Europe 
that the disease will be coped with by a Government of puppets, 
which has hardly any efficient doctors in its service. Meanwhile 
the Arabs die like sheep, and Europe asks itself in wonder whether 
we are imbecile or cynically wicked. 

By the French and Frenchified element in Egypt, this wilful neg- 
lect of duty is, of course, gladly represented as a failure of our best 
‘considered schemes. The Levantine traders, the Greek and Jewish 
usurers, the French, Italian, and Armenian bankers and financiers, 
are beginning to lift up their heads. That English influence, 
which they have dreaded and combated for years as their deadly 
-enemy may, after all, be withdrawn from the country. The fellah 
will be their own property again. Once more will young Egypt 
-study the ways of civilization and morality in Paris, and reproduce 
them in Cairo. And why not? Even in England the ministers of 
the newest brand are preaching doctrines which they have learnt 
in France ? 
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But the French do not intend to trust solely to English inaction 
and neglect of opportunity. In the Suez Canal Company they 
still possess an instrument of active annoyance to our interests 
both commercial and political. M. de Lesseps has never ceased to 
hold the language and to pursue the policy of a French viceroy. He 
has never been in the least affected by the logic of facts. What 
does it matter to him that, in 1881, out of 2,727 ships which passed 
the canal 2,250 flew the British and 109 the French flag? What 
does he care for the British garrison which has held Egypt since 
1882? Is not he Founder and Chairman of the Compagnie 
Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez? Did not Lord Palmerston 
declare that the construction of the canal was an impossibility ? 
What subsequent occurrence can prevail over these two eternal 
truths? The Lessepsian policy has in fact been throughout a 
policy of absolute monopoly, which received its first and only 
defeat from Lord Beaconsfield’s purchase of the Khedive’s shares 
in 1875. Few Englishmen will have forgotten the scream of fury 
which that bold act of patriotism drew from our neighbours. 

Such was the man with whom our ministers were called upon to- 
settle a convention for the construction of a second Suez Canal. 
But they had much more to guide them than a general knowledge 
of his personal vanity and intractability. Last year he showed the 
most inveterate hostility to our army in Egypt. It was want of 
support from the French Government of the day, rather than want 
of will, that prevented him from making the seizure of the Canal a 
casus belli between his country and England. Had France been 
animated by her present spirit last year, Sir Garnet Wolseley 
would have had a chance of emulating Baird and Abercromby. 
The English ministry knew, in fact, that in dealing with M. de 
Lesseps in 1888 they were dealing with France, and that to make 
gratuitous concessions to him would be to renew the lease of 
French intrigues in Egypt. They knew from painful experience 
that the English directors of his Company were mere dummies in 
point of influence. They knew that England had been unable to 
secure any abatement of the canal dues, though nearly half the 
capital and nearly all the traffic of the Company was in English 
hands. They knew that the solid phalanx of French directors 
had not shown the smallest readiness to admit the English Courts 
of Law to a share of jurisdiction. They knew, finally, that 
nothing short of an absolute control of the second canal, by whom- 
soever constructed, could secure for England a preponderance 
commensurate with her enormous commercial and military 
interests in Egypt and in the highway to India. 

The case which the English Ministry had to meet was largely 
made up of claims and assertions as doubtful as they were: 
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familiar. The main contention was that the original Concession 
by the Viceroy of Egypt vested in M. de Lesseps the monopoly of 
canal-cutting in the Isthmus of Suez for a century. The weight 
of independent English legal opinion was known to favour the view 
that M. de Lesseps’ powers expired with the completion of the first 
canal—a view in perfect harmony with the nature of the under- 
taking, the position of the parties, and the almost stereotyped 
language of similar concessions. Another claim, more vague, but 
of great practical importance, was that advanced by the Company 
to a position of sovereign independence, controlled by its own 
regulations and the rules of French law only. M. de Lesseps, it 
was well known, would seek to treat with England not as an 
engineer, but as a High Contracting Party. In short, all the 
reasons for a firm and patriotic attitude, reasons military, com- 
mercial, and political, were marshalled in readiness for the use of 
our ministers. Theirs was the easy task of stating an overwhelm- 
ing case, and of meeting familiar and invalid objections. More-- 
over, they were in military possession of the country through which 
the new canal was to run. 

To state the miserable results of the negotiation between our 
Ministry and M. de Lesseps would be to repeat what has been for 
some weeks the common knowledge of England. Mr. Gladstone 
has accepted the French claims en bloc. The acknowledgment 
of M. de Lesseps’ monopoly forms the basis of the whole arrange- 
ment. The sovereign position of his Company is fully recognised. 
Its domicile and forum remains exclusively French. The reduction 
of tolls is adjourned to a date resembling the Greek Kalends. . The 
insecurity of our route to India is erected into a principle to 
which we must henceforth bow without a murmur. The second 
canal is to be constructed by the existing Company with eight 
millions of English money, bearing 3} per cent. interest. In 
return for these advantages M. de Lesseps offers to add an English 
director here and an English official there, to the staff of his. 
Company. 

It is difficult to mention the details of this astounding surrender 
with any approach to gravity, grave though the question be. It 
adds one more proof to the many existing ones of the pro- 
found contempt which Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues have 
for that English people whose intelligence they are never weary of 
lauding to the skies. England is once more in the position of 
finding her own Ministry ranked and banded with her foreign 
enemies. The most perfect agreement subsists between Downing. 
Street and Paris. The Radical press in both countries is obediently 
howling against British greed. Mr. Gladstone has, in fact, under- 
taken to force England into a position of subordination to France, 
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which would form the fitting consequence of a crushing military 
reverse. The “ indignation ” with which the country is ringing is, 
however, a somewhat belated emotion. There is nothing whatever 
that is novel in the principles that have guided our rulers in this 
ase. The spirit is the same which was manifested in the negotiations 
for the commercial treaty with France last year. Now, as then, it 
is marked by that eager disregard for the national safety and 
prosperity which a plainer age would have dubbed treason. And, 
moreover, what reason is there for a change of conduct? What 
have those, whose impunity is well-nigh assured, to fear from the 
renewed contempt or indignation of their fellow-subjects? The 
Ministry that survived the Transvaal and Kilmainham treaties has 
a right to believe in its own immortality. 

But to proceed. In Madagascar we find the French burlesquing 


our own operations in Egypt. Tamatave, with its 600 British 


subjects has been bombarded and taken within sight of two English 
ships of war. Englishmen have been arrested by French marines, 
and the British Consul has been worried to his death. Mr. Glad- 
stone considers the situation ‘‘ grave and painful.” Our country- 
men, ruined and homeless, are being taken off in English ships to 
Mauritius. Admiral Pierre has vindicated the majesty of France 
which suffered from Admiral Conrad’s inaction before Alexandria. 
Meanwhile Europe is waiting to see what we shall do. 

The Hovas—poor creatures—who are but counters in the game 
between France and England, have withdrawn into the interior, 


and will probably renew their resistance under the walls of the 
capital. If our humanitarians at home were in the habit of 


bestowing their affections with discrimination, we might recommend 
to them the case of this unhappy little people vainly struggling 
with pitiless ruffianism disguised as civilization. 

Further East still, even graver scenes are being enacted. France 
is engaged in no less a task than that of creating an empire 
which shall ‘‘ march” with India on the west and China on the 
east. The small territory which is French now, is to be in- 
definitely extended. “Le Tonkin” and “ L’Annam” are already 
referred to as familiarly as Tunis. In this case, civilization and 
religion are to advance hand in hand. M. John Lemoinne claims 
the support of every good Catholic for a campaign which is only 
“une expédition de Rome a Vextérieur.” But the wider significance 
of the undertaking is also plainly avowed. France is not going 
to Tongking merely to avenge her glorious children. She means 
to gain a permanent footing in the south of China, and to restore 
to the Indian Ocean that flag which has so long disappeared from 
it. Were this otherwise, she would leave Tongking to take care of 
itself. She is not misled by the mines of gold marked on the 
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maps of the country provided for the Chamber of Deputies. She 
knows it to be poor and sparsely populated, and for that very reason 
she means to go further. Some French journals take the oppor- 
tunity of renewing their laments for the loss of Egypt, and point 
out what a magnificent centre it would have supplied for the 
national enterprises in the East. Tunis is wholly useless for 
the purpose. But, with Egypt in French hands, Syria, Arabia, 
Tripoli, and Indo-China would have been won in turn. The Red 
Sea and the Mediterranean would have become French lakes. 

There is little doubt that these gorgeous visions of an Eastern 
Empire were those which floated before the eyes of Garnier and 
Riviére. Those gallant Frenchmen have fallen in a cause which 
was that of Dupleix, Labourdonnais, and Lally. Felices oppor- 
tunitate mortis! It has been their good fortune not to witness the: 
revulsion of opinion at home which would have inevitably con- 
signed them, like their predecessors, to a death of obscurity or 
misery. 

The French show, at present, small inclination to reflect on the 
grave difficulties involved in their undertaking. They have made 
up their minds that success is as certain as it will be splendid. 
Indeed, it would seem as if the only danger before France lay in 
a possible hesitation on her part to annex with sufficient compre- 
hensiveness. The King of Annam claims to be suzerain of 
Tongking ; hence the Parisian Press cries out for the annexation 
of both countries. Can Tu Due, it is asked, be allowed to 
maintain a disloyal independence between Tongking and Cochin 
China? Annexation of his country will dispose of all questions 
between him and ourselves, and will consolidate the conquests we 
have made. China may grumble, and Siam may grow uneasy; 
but we can deal with the former, and England will do nothing to 
help the latter. 

In dividing the great peninsula of Indo-China vertically by a 
mountainous party-wall, nature has with unconscious irony pre- 
pared the ground for a renewal of the Dual Control which served 
the purposes of France so well in Egypt. England is paramount 
on the west of the dividing range, and we learn from Mr. A. R. 
Colquhoun that the deputy for Cochin-China claims the whole of 
the eastern portion for France. A glance at the map will show 
that the French claim includes nearly the whole of Siam, a country 
which has already lost the province of Cambodia to France. It is 
evident that the races of Indo-China are about to be called upon 
to make a momentous choice. They must be either with France 
or against her ; neutrality or independence will henceforth be im- 
possible. France is entering a ring of communities inhabiting a 
territory not long since racked by ancient feuds, and in which 
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British Burmah and Siam form the only elements of stability. 
By the very nature of her mission her interests lie wholly in the 
' propagation of rebellion and strife. In the rupture between Simla 
and Mandalay, in the conflicting claims advanced by China, 
Siam, and Annam, she will find abundant material for intrigue. 
Already her press represents Theebaw as an ardent patriot, whose 
only wish is to escape the British yoke. An embassy from Manda- 
lay is to repair immediately to Paris, probably for the purpose of 
obtaining thence the supplies of arms which Lord Ripon has 
refused to grant. In Siam, France finds a ready made enemy. It 
is at once a state which she has dismembered, and a firm ally 
of England; it is moreover the metropolis of the Shan race, a 
large portion of which has renounced allegiance to Burmah and 
now occupies the centre of the peninsula in independent com- 
munities. As has been already stated, the French themselves 
have abandoned the pretext that Tongking is in itself worth fighting 
for. Its Red River, of which we have heard so much, is a rocky 
stream, and almost throughout unfit for navigation. The country 
itself is notoriously unhealthy. Moreover the nearest corner of the 
Chinese province of Yiinnan offers inducements to enterprise which 
are hardly greater. Itis mainly sterile, and the population has 
decreased by many millions since the Mohammedan rebellion. But 
further west, and therefore nearer British territory, lie richer 
lands and a more numerous people. The latter are the indepen- 
dent Shans, a hardy and industrious race, inhabiting a country 
abounding in cattle, timber, and minerals. It is in this country, 
and at the expense of this people, that France hopes to find the 
reward of her sacrifices. As the ally of Burmah, from which they 
have freed themselves, and the enemy of Siam, to which they are 
attracted by community of language and race, France will have to 
reckon with the Shans. Those who have read Mr. Colquhoun’s 
account of this sturdy and energetic race will probably anticipate 
that the reckoning will bea severe one for France. 

With China, which claims a real if somewhat undefined 
suzerainty over all the native states in the peninsula, the relations 
of France are already more than strained. Li Hung Chang, 
governor of the three southern provinces of China, was not long 
in breaking off negotiations with M. Tricou. An old familiar 
reason was alleged for this action—namely, that M. Tricou’s 
manner was brutal and his demands outrageous. It is unlikely 
that the Foreign Board at Peking, to which the urbane envoy has 
been referred, will display a higher appreciation of his diplomatic 
amenities. But whether or not the present situation ends in war 
between China and France, the ultimate failure of the French 
undertaking is a certainty. France may annex Tongking and 
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Annam, and she may join Burmah in a campaign against Siam ; 
but she has neither the men nor the determination wherewith to 
face the consequences of each action. Her army is now largely 
recruited from the bourgeois classes, whose views of foreign service 
are not those of the Old Guard of Napoleon. Their stubborn resist- 
ance may do a great deal to render abortive the scheme for estab- 
lishing a corps for foreign service which has been already mentioned. 
‘They will argue, and with reason, that to saddle France with a 
second army, for purely aggressive purposes, would be to commit 
her to a policy of adventure which would excite all Europe against 
her. Granted, however, that these doubts are silenced at the 
outset, the first check or reverse will revive them. When the full 
stress of an arduous and costly campaign begins to make itself 
felt, both ministers and policy will be changed. No more need be 
said at present. 

Whether, however, the ultimate fate of the French policy be suc- 
-cess or failure, great harm will be done to ourselves by its inevitable 
effect on the temper of the Chinese. The people of the Middle 
Kingdom have no love for the ‘‘ old barbarian devil,” and England 
as well as France is included in that amiable term. But though 
we shall have a partner in misfortune, we shall suffer in very 
-different measure from France. Our trade with China is valued 
by tens of millions sterling; that of France is hardly visible 
with the naked eye. We have possessions on the Chinese coast 
which are the centres of an enormous shipping traffic, and it is one 
-of these (Hong-Kong) that France proposes to make the base of 
her operations in Indo-China. We are at peace with the Court of 
Peking, and it is our plain duty not to countenance or assist a 
filibustering incursion which may not stop short at the Chinese 
frontier. Nor is it likely that China, when attacked by one set of 
“barbarians,” will permit another set to trade at ease on her 
-coast. A wholesale expulsion of Europeans, if not a massacre, 
may be confidently expected. And for all this loss and misery we 
‘shall have to thank the aggressive envy and dishonesty of men 
whom our neighbours prefer to place and power. 

It is, perhaps, too early in the day to pursue the subject further, 
but the main dangers to which French aggressiveness exposes us 
are already apparent. She will never snatch our colonies from 
us, but she may hamper their development in our hands. And 
she will certainly do so, unless the line of impolitic and un- 
patriotic deference to her susceptibilities is abandoned. We have 
shown the world how a foreign empire is built up, we must 
not allow our Radicals to destroy it in an equally public manner. 
France and England have striven for dominion in every clime, 
and the victory, so far, has rested with us. Nor have we wanted 
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for applause and favour from all who know her modes of procedure. 
and ours. 

Where France enters, there is room for no other influence,. 
native or European. She has the will, if not the power, to draw a 
sort of Chinese wall about her possessions. Her intentions of work- 
ing for herself alone may be defeated by circumstances, as in the: 
case of the Suez canal, but are never willingly abandoned. No- 
rivalry in commerce is permitted, even though competition would 
increase her own wealth. Again, her language, her manners and 
customs, and her law, must be, in all things, paramount. To the- 
Frenchman the native inhabitants of an Eastern country are 
merely indigenes, or, as in Egypt, Arabes—persons not born in 
France. They may be able to produce some connected natural 
noises, but if they cannot speak French they are practically without 
a language. In the department of behaviour, the acrid truculence 
of the representatives of France has become proverbial. M. Tricou 
has had many predecessors. He is, indeed, only treading in the 
footsteps of MM. de Ring, Roustan, and Challemel-Lacour. It is. 
not so long since a French Consul-General in Egypt sent the 
present Khedive (then heir-apparent) away from his door, with a 
message that the hour was inconvenient. This ramping, rasping 
official tone, proceeding equally from ignorance of human nature 
and contempt for it, has lost France more than her bravest soldiers 
have ever won for her. It is a heavy thought for Englishmen that 
this very peculiarity is receiving the sincere flattery of imitation 
among their own public men. 

But if French officialism be ignorant of human nature, and 
devoid of sympathy with the weak, it is because it has a ready- 
made procedure in all things. The native ways need not be 
studied, for they are to exist no longer. The past is to be recog- 
nised no more, and a new present is to be imported from France. 
In Algeria the latest project of official statesmanship is the whole- 
sale expropriation of native land-owners, and the creation of what 
have been tersely described as “‘ official villages.”” These centres of 
civilization are to be 800 in number, and are to cost two millions 
sterling. So much for the natural growth of a country which has 
belonged to France for half a century! A still stranger case may 
be cited. 

In Senegal, the desperate condition of the French settlement 
has produced some heroic suggestions, which were lately repro- 
duced by the Pall Mall Gazette. The deputy for the Colony in 
question proposes to introduce a system of slavery to meet the want 
of handicraftsmen. The French authorities are to purchase native 
boys, and to teach them various trades during their minority. A 
patriotic author in the Nouvelle Revue improves on the suggestion. 
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He appeals to the local missionaries to permit polygamy and con- 
cubinage among their converts. If they will only drop their 
professional prejudices, France will count more adherents and 
la civilisation véritable will be advanced. No scheme for improving 
a breed of cattle was ever more cynically broached. 

In Egypt, again, the most odious of the European privileges, 
such as exemption from taxation, have been steadily defended by 
France. From the monopoly enjoyed by her law and legal institu- 
tions in that country, she has drawn substantial political advan- 
tages.* This fact sufficed to make her oppose the reform of a 
system of crabbed procedure and obscure enactment, couched in a 
language unknown to the natives. Whether Lord Dufferin’s 
reforms have at last reached the root of the evil remains to be 
seen. 

A glance at what is passing in Tunis will not be out of place 
here. In that country French Tribunals are on the point of re- 
placing both the European Consular Courts, and the Capitulations 
between the Porte and the Powers. M. Cambon has, indeed, 
declared that he will erect no exotic institutions but will care- 
fully study local needs. It will be well, however, not to expect 
very much from his originality in this matter. His views of the 
proper functions of justice in Tunis have already been referred 
to; the French Government will henceforth control the adminis- 
tration of the law to Tunisians and Europeans alike. Under this 
system we shall hardly witness many inconvenient displays of 
judicial independence. 

Can a country which proceeds on the narrow and selfish lines we 
have described, be credited with possessing the essentials of success 
in colonisation? The answer can hardly be doubtful. 

I have, perhaps, assumed rather than proved that the English 
character has just those qualities of common-sense, sympathy, and 
large-mindedness which are deficient in the French dealings with 
inferior races. My assumption will hardly be challenged, however, 
unless that character should be shown to have suddenly changed. 
The experience of centuries speaks for my view, though there may 
be features in the present which seem to indicate a new departure. 
But let us not be misled by appearances, however distressing. It 
was not the English nation, but a Radical Cabinet, which abandoned 
our African allies to the vengeance of the Boers. It is not the 
English nation, but a political party, which is still attitudinizing 
over a small military success on the Nile. It will not be the 
English nation, but a selfish and low-minded section of it, that 
will strive to abandon our work in the world. Colonisation, our 

* I endeavoured to deal with this subject in an article on “France and Judicia 
Reform in Egypt,” published in the National Review for March 1883. 
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national mission, has fallen to us by the operation of causes which 
have as much of nature as of violence in them. But I am fully 
aware that the development of our heritage may be artificially 
arrested for a long time, if not perhaps for ever. 

British influence, in its natural working, I believe to be the 
best and most benevolent in the world. Some of the great indi- 
viduals who have been types of it have won their fame in lands 
which do not belong to our empire. The names of Rajah Brooke, 
Chinese Gordon, and Cochrane belong to the world as much as 
to England. The spirit which has hitherto animated our rule 
has won tributes of gratitude and admiration, unique in their way, 
from foreign Powers. Even now Italy finds consolation for her 
lost hopes of dominion or influence in Egypt, when she reflects 
that England and not France holds the Nile. As regards the 
feelings of the natives of that country, M. van Bemmelen has 
put on record a story well known in Egypt. An Arab, on being 
asked why he preferred the English to the French, replied, 
“Because they are rich.” Upon being pressed for a better reason, 
he rejoined, ‘‘ Because they are just.” This is a reputation which 
should not be thrown away. 

But there is a strange movement in England which, if suc- 
cessful, may gravely affect the national destinies. This country is 
developing a school of writers and speakers who are apparently 
the successors of the English renegades who took Napoleon’s pay 
to denounce their native country. Retired officials, civil and 
military, pamphleteers, and quidnuncs of every description are 
pouring their inky virus on the doings of England throughout the 
world. ‘‘ England, the dealer in opium ” ; “ England, the spoliator 
of India”; ‘‘ England, that refuses to emulate the good deeds of 
Russia” ; ‘‘ England, that will not curse the severing wave of the 
Channel ”—is denounced by many an eloquent tongue and pen. 


Each pert adept disowns a Briton’s part, 
And plucks the name of England from his heart. 


Mr. Bright lately delivered some harangues on the “case of 
France,” in the questions of the second Suez Canal and the 
Channel Tunnel, which have roused the French press to enthu- 
siasm. His violence, his majestic ignorance, his misrepresenta- 
tions, and his utter scorn for every opinion but his own—these 
are qualities which proclaim him a kindred spirit, and France 
hails him accordingly. , 

The edifice of empire reared by great captains and wise states- 
men is threatened with a rude assault. Our foreign enemies 
have joined hands with those of our own household to attack it. 
It may survive, I believe it will survive, but it cannot fail to be 
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‘shaken. Whenever a malcontent dependency is to be found, the 
evil seed of disloyalty will flourish. The premium on successful 
treason is just now inordinately high. The centre point of our 
danger lies in the fact that our colonies take our imperial position 
more seriously than we do. Our ministers are even striving to 
disabuse them of the idea that we have any such position. The 
history of our late dealings with Canada, the Cape, and Queens- 
land, is but the history of attempts to state the case of our 
enemies and to show forth the dangers involved in stating our 
own with firmness. If in our new relations with France, our 
ministers adhere to their cardinal doctrine that fear is wisdom, 
there may be bad days in store for us. 

I have endeavoured to illustrate the nature of the two spirits, 
which the Englishman and the Frenchman have hitherto carried 
into the world with them. I have sketched the results achieved 
by each of them, and have adduced reasons for preferring and 
claiming preference for that which is identified with England. I 
have, moreover, argued that France, unless firmly met, may disturb 
and disintegrate our own work, though she can achieve nothing 
permanent of her own. I have called the French spirit an official 
spirit, and have treated it as the main cause of the failure of France 
as a colonising Power. In so far as we adopt it we shall fail in our 
turn. If the English spirit of justice, humanity, and sympathy 
is to dié out in the mother-country, it may linger on awhile in her 
larger dependencies, but it will cease at once to be an active 
blessing to mankind. And its place at home will be ill supplied by 
the importation of tyrannical bureaucratic methods from France 
through Birmingham. Moreover, the lecturing snubbing temper 
is reserved by modern English officials for the treatment of 
Englishmen. They can be obsequious and deferential enough when 
a foreign Power meets them with threats and insults. Thus we lose 
the one advantage which the French gain from their harsh official 
ways. They present the same front to all comers, we keep our 
severity for domestic use. The Laureate has framed in noble words 
a prayer which must be on many English lips at this crisis in the 
fortunes of our beloved Queen’s empire :— 

We sailed wherever ship could sail, 
We founded many a mighty State; 


Pray God our greatness may not fail, 
Through craven fears of being great ! 


Harotp A. Perry. 
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THOUGHTS ON FAMILY POLITICS. 


Smvcz my recent study of Truth,* I have been conscious of an 
increasing appetite for Personal History. This new taste has 
enabled me to extract a large amount of enjoyment from those 
passages of political autobiography with which Lord Cowper and 
Mr. George Russell have lately favoured us. My warm sympathies 
were aroused by Lord Cowper’s account of the pious feelings towards 
his ancestors which influenced him in his “ choice of Hercules” 
between Whiggism and Toryism. But I was perhaps even more 
delighted with Mr. George Russell’s citation of that immortal 
passage, in which the Daily Telegraph applauded his juvenile 
efforts on behalf of Whiggery in the speech-room at Harrow. 
These reminiscences of boyhood are interesting and beautiful, and 
they are what the public likes. The public wishes to know some- 
thing personal about the late Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland and the 
present Secretary of the Local Government Board ; it does not care 
two straws about the nature of their political opinions. 
’ It would doubtless be well for my own repose if I could imitate 
this grand indifference of the public. Unhappily I am possessed 
with a restless spirit of inquiry, which is constantly leading me 
to examine how far in our wise, virtuous, and progressive age, the 
opinions of men about things square with things themselves. Not 
long ago I was moved to ask what extraordinary proof of intellect 
our Radical critics had exhibited which could entitle them to call 
the Conservatives the “stupid party! Soon afterwards I had 
occasion to comment on some characteristics in the editor of 
Truth, slightly inconsistent, as I thought, with that fine Repub- 
lican simplicity which makes Mr. Labouchere such an admirable 
representative of the ‘coming democracy.” But still more deep 
and hopeless perplexity has been produced in my mind by Lord 
Cowper’s views of the nature of party. It has generally been 
held that contradictories cannot possibly be true together ; but, 
according to Lord Cowper, there is no reason why two persons 
holding contradictory beliefs should not remain members of the 
same party. 

“Tam not much in favour of democracy,” says his lordship, “ and I particularly 
dislike the feeling that we are doing anything very rapidly.” 


* National Review for May, “On the Literary Advantages of Grub Street.” 
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“TI believe in democracy,” says Mr. Russell, quoting from a favourite novel; “I 
accept it. I will faithfully serve and defend it. ... Igrant itis an experiment, but 
it is the only direction society can take that is worth its taking ; the only conception of 


its duty large enough to satisfy its instincts; the only result that is worth an effort or 
isk.” 


And again :— 


If we believe that the great human movement is, on the whole, towards good, and 


that the world is gradually becoming better, it is to me inconceivable that we should 
wish to delay its progress. 


And yet I find Lord Cowper in his “ rejoinder” solemnly request- 
ing Mr. Russell to observe how little real difference there is between 
them, and encouraging him to hope that they may yet fight to- 
gether many a stout battle with that dangerous and reactionary 
Tory, Lord Percy. 


When I had carefully compared the opinions of these ingenuous 
disputants, I took down the works of the great Whig, Mr. Burke, 
who is generally believed to have understood the principle of our 
party system better than any man who ever lived, and turned up a 
favourite passage of mine, the first sentence of which I have 
quoted more than once already. It is to this effect :— 


Party is a body of men united for promoting by their joint endeavours the national 
interest, upon some particular principle on which they are all agreed. For my part, 
I find it impossible to conceive that anyone believes in his own politicks, or thinks 
them to be of any weight, who refuses to adopt the means of having them reduced 
into practice. It is the business of the speculative philosopher to mark the proper 
ends of government. It is the business of the politician, who is the philosopher in 
action, to find out proper means towards those ends, and to employ them with effect. 
Therefore, every honourable connexion will avow it as their first purpose to put the 
men who hold their opinions into such a condition as may enable them to carry their 
common plans into execution, with all the power and authority of the State. As this 
power is attached to certain situations, it is their duty to contend for these situations. 
Without a proscription of others, they are bound to give to their own party a preference 
in all things; and by no means, for any private considerations, to accept any offers of 
power in which the whole body is not included ; nor to suffer themselves to be led 
or to be controlled, or to be over-balanced, in office or in council, by those who con- 
tradict the very fundamental principles on which their party is formed, and even those 
upon which every fair connexion must stand. Such a generous contention for power, 
on such manly and honourable maxims, will easily be distinguished from the mean and 
interested struggle for place and emolument. The very style of such persons will 
serve to discriminate them from those numberless impostors, who have deluded the 
ignorant with professions incompatible with human practice, and have afterwards 
incensed them with practices below the level of vulgar rectitude.* 


I could not help wondering, as I read over these words for the 
hundredth time, whether Mr. Burke would have thought that the 
agreement between Lord Cowper and Mr. Russell fell within his 
definition of a party; and whether he could have by any possi- 
bility applied the language of his concluding sentence to the 
virtuous and enlightened Government which it is our destiny to 
obey. While I was in the midst of these reflections, the post 
brought me a letter, addressed in a well-known hand, which I 


* Burke. Thoughts on the Present Discontents. 
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recognised as that of my uncle, Sir Pelham Tantivy. Sir Pelham 
is the head of my family, as well as a Whig of inflexible loyalty, 
and in both capacities is apt to display some of the characteristics 
of Sir Antony Absolute. Since I voted for the Conservatives he 
has carefully abstained from speaking or writing to me. I, therefore, 
opened his letter with expectation and curiosity, and read as 
follows :— 
“Old Sarum Hall, Rottenborough, 

Tomas, “21st June 18838. 

“When you ratted to the Tories, I said nothing; though I 
would as soon have believed that a Tantivy would change his 
religion as his party. As you know, I am a man of temper and 
coolness, and I held my tongue. But since I find that, not 
content with ratting, you must needs give what you choose to 
consider your reasons for doing so,* I cannot refrain from writing 
to tell you what a puppy I think you. You imagined, no doubt, 
that you were a philosopher; but you have shown yourself to be 
only a prig. 

“When a man talks to me about his political principles, I feel 
sure that he is a knave; and it is only a feeling of what is due to 
the relationship that unfortunately subsists between us, that 
prompts me to suggest for your study the excellent papers on 
the nature of party allegiance which have lately been written by 
Lord Cowper and Mr. George Russell. Read these, sir, and you 
will see how men of common sense behave themselves when they 
are unable to agree upon their line of action. Lord Cowper will 
show you that it is quite possible to disapprove on principle of the 
acts of a Radical Government, and yet to remain a faithful sup- 
porter of the Radical Party. Mr. George Russell will teach you 
that a man may use very wild language against the Whigs, and 
yet may take office in a Government of which the Whigs constitute 
a large majority. This is common sense. 

“‘ Principles are all very well, but they should be left to those who. 
understand them. What the Whig Party in general have got to. 
do is to keep the Tories out of office as long as possible; and, if 
ever the Tories get in, to turn them out with alldespatch. This is. 
the only sensible meaning of Party Government, and I should be 
glad to know, you puppy, in what other way, except by Party—I 
mean the Whig Party, of course—Her Majesty’s Government can 
be carried on. 

“Your Unele, 
TantIvy.” 


The perusal of this letter afforded me great satisfaction, for it 


* I presume that my uncle refers to some reflections of mine in the opening paper of 
the first number of the National Review. 
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seemed to me to throw a new and highly suggestive light on the 
problem I had been considering. The question of party was now 
presented to me under three different aspects, which enabled me to 
take a comprehensive view of the situation. In the first place, I 
had seen Lord Cowper and Mr. Russell discussing Party as if 
nothing was involved in it but abstract principles; then I had 
found Burke considering it as the machinery by which principles 
are to be translated into action; and on the top of all came my 
uncle’s letter, in which principle was altogether ignored, and the 
machinery of party treated as the only thing worth taking into 
account. Here, it was evident, were the materials for a train of 
very curious reflection. I accordingly took up my pen, and, in the 
fulness of my heart, wrote as follows to Sir Pelham :— 


‘‘Tudor Grange, Queenshurst. 
Dear UNctE, 92, June 1883.” 
“Tam exceedingly obliged to you for the very plain and 
forcible expression of opinion contained in your letter, which I 
have found deeply interesting and instructive. Were I, however, 
to reply to you with all the fulness that your treatment of the 
subject deserves, I should only weary you, especially as I should 
have to make some reference to principle, which would, in all 
probability, appear to you irrelevant. As it seems to me of im- 
portance that your admirably lucid view of the matter should be 
given to the public, I propose, with your leave, to send your letter, 
with such conclusions as I may be led to draw from it, to the 
Editors of the National Review, who, as you will have seen, are 
always ready to consider ideas as to the nature of the Constitution 
entertained by really representative men. 
‘** Your affectionate nephew, 
TantIvy.” 


To this letter came an answer by return of post :— 

“Old Sarum Hall, 

Dear Tom, “June 23. 
“Do what you please with my letter. I am glad it has 
caused you to reconsider your hasty conduct, and hope that it may 
lead you to retrace your steps. 
‘Your affectionate uncle, 
Tantivy.” 


Fortified with this permission, I proceeded to consider how I 
could best present the subject to the reader, and I came to the 
conclusion that I might—to begin with, at all events—leave out 
of account the discussion between Lord Cowper and Mr. Russell, 
which, though exceedingly interesting in itself, perhaps rather too 
closely resembles those inquiries wherewith the schoolmen used to 
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puzzle themselves : as to whether every man is born a Platonist or 
an Aristotelian, a Scotist or a Thomist. There remained the 
opposing views of Burke and Sir Pelham Tantivy on the nature of 
Party Government, in judging between which it appeared to me 
that I ought to examine (1) which of the two theories of our consti- 
tutional machinery was nearer to the truth as tested by the facts of 
history, and (2) whether either of them was any longer practically 
applicable to the political and social circumstances of our age. 

Now, in pursuing this inquiry, I feel that I may, with great 
propriety, follow the fashion of the hour, and draw my illustrations 
from our family history. It is true that the part which the Tan- 
tivies have played in English history has not been so illustrious as 
that of the Cowpers and the Russells ; but I think that I may fairly 
boast that their records are quite as typical of the true character of 
the Whigs. Indeed, had my worthy uncle been as well acquainted 
as myself with the contents of his ancestral papers, he might (even 
though his studies in history had been less extensive than Lord 
Cowper’s) have escaped the influence of a delusion which I 
have reason to believe he shares with a large number of his 
countrymen, viz., that Party Government is a part and parcel of 
the English Constitution. 

The Tantivies have been planted in the soil of England from 
what the novelists call ‘‘ time immemorial.” In the earliest times 
they were distinguished by three leading characteristics, enthusi- 
astic loyalty, a steady devotion to the constitutional liberties of 
England, and a passionate love of their country. In the civil war 
they spent much of their blood and fortune in the Royal cause; no 
Englishmen rejoiced more heartily at the Restoration; and had 
the two last kings of the Stuart line ruled over their people in the 
spirit of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, it may safely be 
affirmed that no Tantivy would ever have been found to ask, with 
Sir Pelham, how the Government was to be carried on without the 
Whigs. There would then have been no Revolution ; the sovereign 
would have been left in possession of that prerogative which the 
Constitution assigns to him, and of which, by his conduct, he would 
have shown himself deserving. 

Unfortunately, these two kings were neither lovers of liberty nor 
lovers of their country, and they therefore aroused against them- 
selves two of the strongest instincts in the Tantivy nature, and 
produced those unhappy divisions in the family which since 1688 
have continued from generation to generation. It may be said that 
our house has since that period separated into theee main bodies. 
One section, either carried away by its Monarchical prepossessions, 
or thinking the loss of Constitutional liberty a lesser evil than a 
breach in the succession, developed the principles of Filmer, and 
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preached those doctrines of indefeasible hereditary right and 
passive obedience which the Radicals pretend to be still the true 
principle of Toryism. As this Jacobite branch of the family was at 
the time the most active, and the one which attracted the most 
attention, it is not unnatural that some writers, whom I have lately 
found speculating about my name, should suppose that it repre- 
sented the dominant complexion of Taitivy politics. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case. The High Tory Tantivies were “out” in 15 
and °45; but they have long ago become extinct. 

The second section in the Tantivy family attached itself, on 
principle, to the Whigs, because it saw in this party the best in- 
strument for preserving against the power of the Crown those 
ancient liberties of England which were re-affirmed in the Bill of 
Rights. They valued the party for the sake of its principles, not of 
its persons ; indeed, they were quite disposed to make allowances 
for statesmen and men of letters, such as Bolingbroke, Swift, and 
Pope, who, though they supported the Tory side in politics, always 
declared their adherence to what was called for convenience the 
Whig principle. The Tantivies have never emerged from the second 
rank: they have always been supporters, not leaders, in Parlia- 
ment—readers, not writers, in literature. But I find among the 
collections of this part of the family, whom I may describe as the 
intellectual Whigs, many cuttings from contemporary newspapers 
and pamphlets which show the strong aversion they entertained for 
the Party System when developed to its logical extreme. Here, 
for an instance, is an extract which one of them has made from 
Swift’s Examiner, No. 16 

The worst of it is that this sort of outrageous party writers I have spoken of above 
are like a couple of makebates who inflame small quarrels by a thousand stories, and, 
by keeping friends at a distance, hinder them from coming to a good understanding, as 
they certainly would if they were suffered to meet and debate between themselves: 
for, let anyone examine a reasonable honest man, of either side, upon those opinions 
in religion and government which both parties daily buffet each other about, he shall 
hardly find one material point in difference between them. I would be glad to ask a 
question about two great men of the late ministry, How they came to be Whigs? and 
by what figure of speech half a dozen others lately put into great employments can be 
ealled Tories? I doubt whoever would suit the definition to the persons must make it 
directly contrary to what we understood it at the time of the Revolution ? 

Another passage, every word of which is underlined with red ink 
now much faded by age, is from the ingenious Mr. Addison :— 

Were there such a combination of honest men, who, without any regard to place, 
would endeavour to extirpate all such furious zealots as would sacrifice one half of 
their country to the passion and interest of the other ; as also such infamous hypocrites 
that are for promoting their own advantage under cover of the public good, with all 
the profligate immoral retainers on each side that have nothing to recommend them 
but an implicit obedience to their leaders; we should soon see that furious party spirit 


extinguished which may in time expose us to the derision and contempt of all the 
nations about us.* 


* Spectator, 126, 
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I also find a volume containing Bolingbroke’s letters to the 
Craftsman on the state of parties. It is copiously annotated, and 
many are the marginal exclamations of “ Euge!” and “ Belle!” 
against the passages in which that eloquent writer declaims most 
vigorously against the insincerities of the party conflict. I may 
add that these Tantivies appear to have been particularly warm 
supporters of the Great Commoner’s first Ministry, and that their 
descendants in the next generation rallied with equal fervour round 
his famous son. 

But undoubtedly the largest, the most characteristic, and, for our 
present purpose, the most instructive branch of the family is formed 
by those Tantivies who have been, like Sir Pelham, thorough-going 
party men. After the Restoration this section, in the excellent 
company of the Cavendishes, the Coventries, and others who had 
proved themselves strong Monarchists in the civil wars, combined 
to form what was called the Country Party. They took so active a 
part in bringing about the Revolution of 1688 that they were 
admitted into the famous ‘‘ Whig Connexion,” described by Mr. 
Burke in the pamphlet from which I have already quoted, and it is 
therefore by reference to their conduct that I propose to test the 
truth of that statesman’s dictum about party: “‘ Every honourable 
connexion will avow it as their first purpose, to put the men who 
hold their opinions into such a condition as may enable them to 
carry their common plans into execution with all the power and 
authority of the State. As this power is attached to certain situa- 
tions, it is their duty to contend for these situations.” Now the 
Tantivies not only contended for these, but secured a very fair pro- 
portion of them, both under the long administration of SirR.Walpole, 
under the Pelhams, and under Charles James Fox. And I find, too, 
by an examination of their papers, that at certain periods they were 
exceedingly keen ‘ to put their common plans into execution.” Our 
archives contain a mass of printed and written matter—correspon- 
dence between members of the connection, controversial pamphlets, 
extracts from Milton and Locke, and quotations from the classics— 
all intended to illustrate such “ plain Whig principles” as that 
‘** Annual Parliaments are essential to the safety of the Constitu- 
tion”; ‘Religious liberty is to be promoted at all costs”; 
“Standing armies are a danger to liberty”; ‘ Taxation without 
representation is tyranny”; ‘‘ The King may not dissolve Parlia- 
ment against the expressed wish of a majority in that Parliament,” 
&c.&c. Lobserve, however, that the zeal of the good Tantivies seems 
to have been very intermittent, and, on looking for the cause, I find 
that their principles were always most warmly pressed when they 
were in opposition, and when Lord Bute, Lord North, and Mr. Pitt 
were in office. This strikes me, on Mr. Burke’s hypothesis, as a little 
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odd, because, however anxious they may have been “to put their 
common plans into execution,” they were obviously prevented from 
doing so at the time “ by the nature of things.” They had not yet 
acquired “all the authority and power of the State.” On the 
other hand, when they had this at their disposal, it is curious how 
little zeal my ancestors showed in improving their opportunities. I 
find certain ministerial Tantivies, who, before the Revolution, had 
been red-hot supporters of annual Parliaments, expressing in 1717 the 
greatest exultation over the passing of the Septennial Act. When 
in 1739 the Opposition seceded from the House of Commons, and 
the Dissenters naturally took advantage of this proceeding to ask 
Sir R. Walpole when they might look for a relaxation of the Test 
Acts, it is on record that none applauded so loudly as the Tantivies 
the Minister’s sturdy answer : ‘“‘ Never!” Nevertheless, at an earlier 
date these Tantivies had drunk many deep healths to “ Religious 
Liberty!” A letter from a Sir John Tantivy to his wife describes. 
the course of the debate on the Reduction of the Army in 1738, and 
says that by far the best speech 0 the evening was made by Colonel 
Mordaunt, who spoke as follows :— 

I have always gloried, sir, in being thought a Whig; I hope I shall never by my 
behaviour, either in the House or without doors, give the least occasion to the world to 
think otherwise of me, and for this very reason I am for keeping up an army because I 
think the keeping up an army absolutely necessary for supporting the Whig interest, and 
preserving the peace and quiet of the people. In every dispute which has happened 
of late years about our army,I have looked upon the question to be chiefly whether 
Whig or Tory should prevail; and as I have always thought, and as I believe every 
unprejudiced Whig in the kingdom thinks, that if the army should be disbanded or very 
much reduced, the Tory interest should prevail, therefore I have generally been against 
such reduction, and shall always be extremely cautious of agreeing to any such propo- 
sition; nay, I am so firmly attached to the Whig interest, that if I should think four 


times the number of troops absolutely necessary for supporting that interest, I would be 
for keeping up an army four times as numerous as that we have now on foot.* 


The abuse poured by my ancestors on Lord North for his 
unprincipled conduct in carrying on the war against the American 
Colonies, is only to be compared with that which I have heard Sir 
Pelham himself bestow upon the late Lord Beaconsfield ; and this 
seems a little hard, for these same ancestors had been active enough 
in supporting the measures of taxation which were the prime 
causes of the American War, when they were introduced by such 
good Whigs as George Grenville and Charles Townshend. Simi- 
larly, there were no Whigs more frantic in their denunciations of 
the unconstitutional nature of Pitt’s India Bill of 1783, than 
those very Tantivies, who had steadily voted for Fox when he 
brought in a measure obviously intended to put the Whigs in per- 
manent possession of the patronage of the State. 

All this evidence—and it is no more than a tithe of what I might 


* Parliamentary History, vol. x. p. 451 
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cite from our family papers—proves to my mind, very conclu- 
sively, that the view of Party Government expressed in the letter of 
Sir Pelham is more conformable to the facts of history than the 
philosophical theory advanced by Burke. And here, I think, I hear 
some indignant Radical ask, in those tones of offended virtue which 
produce such an effect upon the people, whether I mean to say that 
the great system, which has brought about all the beneficent 
reforms of the last fifty years, has been nothing but a struggle for 
place and patronage. To which I reply that I have not hinted at 
anything of the kind; that I have as yet said nothing about the 
operation of Party Government during the last fifty years, and that 
I am far from thinking the Party System a mere Constitutional 
scramble for loaves and fishes. Human nature appears to me a 
very mixed concern, and the successful working of our Constitution 
is due to its being a pretty accurate reflection of human nature ; so 
that if I were to regard it as being regulated by mere mercenary 
motives, I should ridiculously misconceive the matter. All that 
I assert is—and facts are in my favour—that the Bill of Rights 
was not a triumph of Whiggery, but a re-affirmation of the ancient 
principles of the English Constitution; and that the actions of 
the different Governments since the Revolution, and before the 
Reform Bill of 1832, were not produced by the principles theoreti- 
cally advanced by the two rival parties, buf were regulated by 
circumstances and expediency. 

If, then, my Radical querist proceeds to inquire how I account, 
on my theory, for the durability of Party Government, I reply that 
nature seems to have made special provision for those admirable 
family arrangements by which Government was conducted between 
the Revolution of 1688 and the first Reform Bill, and which are still 
regarded by Sir Pelham Tantivy as part of the Divine Order of the 
Constitution. It was necessary, after the Revolution, for somebody 
to exercise control over the power and patronage previously directed 
by the personal will of the Sovereign ; and to whom should the fune- 
tion have fallen but to the Parliament which effected the change in the 
Royal Succession ? But then, this Parliament was itself completely 
in the hands of the aristocracy, who were the proprietors of the 
boroughs. As for the two historic groups into which the aristocracy 
were divided, nothing could have been better adapted for keeping 
up a conflict for power according to the recognised rules of the 
Parliamentary game, without causing party strife to degenerate into 
civil warfare. For, after all, the points on which Whigs and Tories 
agreed were far more vital than those on which they were divided. 
All of them were Protestants, all were members of an Established 
‘Church, most of them had a share in the landed property of the 
country. I repeat it appears to me that, as far as regards the 
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régime before 1832, the philosophy of the great Mr. Burke is less. 
historically accurate than the practical view of my uncle, Sir 
Pelham, who says that the object of Party Government is for the 
Whigs to turn out and keep out the Tories. 

But now let Sir Pelham try to apply this good old family 
machinery to the democratic state of things which has been brought 
about by the first Reform Bill. He will find, I think, that it will no 
longer work. In place of two parties agreeing in all essential points 
about the manner in which Constitutional Government ought to be 
conducted, he will encounter many parties all holding contrary views 
of the nature of Government, and each seeking to establish its own. 
In the once homogeneous party, of which the Whigs are the nucleus, 
he will see in the House of Commons four great divisions of opinion 
at least, the Roman Catholic Party, the Irish Party, the Dissenting 
Party, and the Democratic Party; and if he push analysis further 
he will discover a Temperance Party, a Peace Party, an anti- 
Vaccination Party, and a Contagious Disease Party. How are these 
motley sections to be combined for the purposes of common action ? 
Will Sir Pelham contend that it can be done by the Whig con- 
nection? What! ‘“ The base, brutal, and bloody Whigs ” form the 
centre of an Irish Party! The authors of the Protestant Succession 
offer a rallying point for a Roman Catholic Party! The men whose 
historical power sprang from their support of the union of Church 
and State, make common cause with a Party whose first aim is to 
disestablish and disendow the Church! The proudest houses in 
England lead the Party of attack on the House of Lords, and the 
existing social order! Sir Pelham, who has a keen eye for the 
existence of facts, will see from the mere statement of such possi- 
bilities that the idea is preposterous and absurd. 

My belief is that, if my uncle thinks the matter over, he will find 
that all that is left of the family system of Party Government is the 
favourite old Whig motto, “‘ Divide etimpera!” ‘ Every honourable 
connexion will avow it as their first purpose to put the men who hold 
their opinions into such a condition as may enable them to carry 
their common plans into execution with all the power and authority 
of the State.” Mr. Burke’s maxims are not precisely in accordance 
with existing practice. The Liberal Party have no common plans 
to put into execution, for the Whigs do not “ hold the opinions” of 
the Radicals. Both sections of the Party are agreed in desiring 
power, and they know that to acquire this it is necessary to 
divide the nation, and to encourage the people in the super: 
stition that there are still only two parties in the country con- 
* tending about the same principles that have separated them since 

1688, and that one of these must always be an anti-Tory party. 
Both sections are indispensable to each other. The Whigs, true to. 
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their traditions, desire power for its own sake, or, in other words, for 
the sake of administration. They know, however, that, apart from 
the Radicals, they have neither principles nor machinery which 
would enable them to stand before the people as a party distin- 
guishable from the Tories. They are, therefore, content to enjoy 
administrative power in company with the Radicals, in the belief— 
for I wish to do them justice—that the avowed designs of the latter 
are idle dreams. The Radicals, on the other hand—and under 
this name I class all those sectional interests, Home Rulers, 
Republicans, Disestablishment men, Peace-at-any-price men, and 
the like who are hostile to the Constitution—desire power for the 
sake of legislation. But they, too, are aware that without the 
Whigs they would be powerless, for they possess no bond of union 
among themselves, and no policy which in itself could win the 
approval of the people. They are, therefore, content to put the 
Whigs, who do not hold their opinions, into such a position as must 
force them either to relinquish power, or to put Radical plans 
gradually but certainly into execution. To hold together a party 
under these conditions requires a dexterity in wire-pulling amount- 
ing to genius. And looking at the matter in this light, it is very 
easy to understand what Mr. Chamberlain meant when he said at 
the Cobden dinner, that the essence of party discipline was not 
so much agreement as compromise. 

What, then, will be the effect of Party Government working 
under these democratic conditions on the English Constitution ? 
Some people say that we need take no account of our party- 
machinery, and loudest among them I recognise the voice of that 
profound philosopher of the Times, who lately told us that the 
English people think it “of very little use to trust to principles of 
any kind.” I can imagine the face of radiant satisfaction with 
which my friend, Joseph Bull, who, I have reason to believe, has 
been considerably alarmed by Mr. Chamberlain’s Birmingham 
programme, must have read the following consoling reflections :— 


Great national changes do not occur because a man or a party makes out a logical case 
on their behalf, but are brought about by a process of eVolution which we may watch and 
more or less understand, but cannot perceptibly hasten or retard. In such a country as 
our own, where there are no artificial restrictions capable of repressing even temporarily 
the operation of organic forces, things happen when they must happen, and not before. 
There is an impersonal reason in human affairs which operates in its own large way, 
and renders absurd alike the fears of those who shrink from change, and the exultation 
or taunts of its successful advocates. True Liberalism, as Mr. Chamberlain remarked, 
with, we trust, full appreciation of the meaning of his words, reposes upon confidence in 
the English people, which has acted through centuries as a whole according to the laws 
of its character. England is to-day what that people in the widest sense has made her, 
and she will be fashioned in the future, not by any party or man, or according to any 
private or partizan pattern, but by the operation of a national character, which no man 
or party fully represents, amid circumstances which no prophet can foretell.* 


* Times, July 2nd. 
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On considering this passage, I could not help admiring the oracular 
‘air with which the writer imposed his solemn nonsense on the reader. 
‘* A process of evolution which we may watch, but cannot hasten or 
retard!’ “Things happen when they must happen, and not before!” 
Have Englishmen, then, who once believed in freedom and moral 
responsibility, grown into a race of slavish fatalists? ‘An im- 
personal reason in human affairs, which operates in its own large 
‘way!” Is it really “ impersonal reason” that repeals Contagious 
Diseases Acts in the House of Commons, or calls a meeting of the 
‘Caucus to protest against the Constitutional wrongs of Mr. Brad- 
laugh, or the ecclesiastical tyranny of the Bishops? ‘“ England 
will be fashioned in the future by the operation of the national 
character!’ But are not the fortunes of the drunkard determined 
by the habits which have formed his character? Yet, when he is 
‘brought up in the police court, the magistrate does not excuse him 
from punishment if he pleads that he only obeyed the laws of his 
being. 

Other thinkers there are, who equally seek to evade the question 
I have raised with phrases. Thus, Mr. George Russell, or his 
favourite novelist, says: ‘I believe in democracy; I accept it; 
I will defend it.” And he says that he means by democracy, “the 
right of the people to govern itself.” But what does he mean by 
the self-government of the people? Has there ever been, can 
there ever be, such a thing, in the strict sense of the word? The 
nearest approach to self-government was, I imagine, the democracy 
-of Athens, where the whole people in their Assembly passed admi- 
nistrative decrees. And yet all history shows that the decisions 
of the Athenian people were really the decisions of the two or 
three orators of the period, who understood the art of stating a 
case to an audience; so that when Philip of Macedon meditated the 
conquest of Athens, he very sagaciously began by corrupting its 
orators. In England we talk of the will of the people expressing 
itself through representatives—or, as the Radicals would say, 
through delegates—in Parliament; but look at the people as you 
find them in the field, in the factory, in the counting-house, in the 
stores, buying and selling, ploughing and sowing, mining and 
weaving, hunting and shooting; and then ask what leisure they 
have to attend to the government of the country. Yet, politics 
is an art that demands the exclusive energy of all a man’s in- 
tellectual powers as much as, or more than, painting and sculpture. 
The people can judge Governments, and make and unmake them, 
but it cannot itself govern. In every popular form of government, 
the real ruling force always has been, and always must be, in one 
form or another, an oligarchy. 

Here then is the problem which must be faced by Lord Hartington, 
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Lord Granville, Lord Sangfroid, Sir Pelham Tantivy, and all the rest 
of “‘ the connexion ” who think that the end of Party Government 
is to keep themselves in power and the Tories out—viz. whether 
it is possible, with a democratic electorate, to govern constitu- 
tionally by means of the Party system. No doubt, for the moment, 
it is possible, though difficult ; but let not the Whigs, or the philo- 
sophers of the Times, deceive themselves with phrases. One needs 
to be no “ prophet” to “‘ foretell the circumstances ” under which 
Party conflict will be conducted in the future. The ruling power 
has passed from an oligarchy of families who governed through 
Parliament, to an oligarchy of wire-pullers who manipulate the 
constituencies. If the Whigs are prepared, for the sake of the 
phantom of power, to barter their names, their great family 
traditions, their credit with the country, they must make terms 
with Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Parnell; and both of these 
managers of men have told us plainly what their terms are. 
The Times calls them “ pious opinions”; but it said as much of 
the principles of the Irish Land Act on the very eve of the intro- 
duction of that measure. When the Bill was fairly before 
Parliament, the Times swallowed it whole, and exclaimed that 
the English people had acted according to ‘the laws of its 
character.” 

I know that Sir Pelham will taunt me with not having answered 
his question, “in what way, except by party, Her Majesty’s 
Government is to be carried on.” But I am not sensitive to his 
satire. I do not profess to be a “‘ practical politician,” and in this 
paper I have limited myself to enquiring whether my uncle’s theory 
of Family Politics is applicable to the circumstances of the age. 
If the old machinery of Party Government can be adjusted to the 
existing requirements of the Constitution, well and good. I have 
always held with that branch of the Tantivies who approve Pope’s 


couplet,— 
For forms of Government, let fools contest ; 
Whate’er is best administered is best. 


But I do not consider that the Constitution is well administered 
under a form of Government which, in a hundred different di- 
rections is encroaching on those time-honoured liberties secured 
to me by the ancient Charters of England, and reaffirmed in the 
Bill of Rights; which, in the name of justice, legalises the robbery 
of the few by the many; which forces on a reluctant Parliament 
Bills drafted by imprisoned rebels; which, in the name of religious 
liberty, aims at depriving Englishmen of the opportunity of having 
their children religiously instructed in elementary schools ; which 
threatens to dissolve the ancient union between Church and State, 
and the old form of Government by Queen, Lords, and Commons; 
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which, under pressure from organised associations of fanatics, 
sentimentalists, and crotcheteers, sacrifices the continuity of our 
foreign policy on which our imperial interests so largely depend ; 
which has stirred up the half-extinct embers of race-hatred in 
India; and which has made the name of my country a by-word 
and a reproach even with the barbarous tribes of South Africa. 
I am as ready as Mr. George Russell to obey the real will of the 
people. In the fine words of Burke, 

When great multitudes act together under the discipline of nature, I recognise the 
PEOPLE. I acknowledge something that perhaps equals, and ought always to guide, the 
sovereignty of convention. In all things the voice of this grand chorus of national 
harmony ought to have a mighty and decisive influence.* 

But I deny that the sovereignty of the people is identical with 
the tyranny of wire-pullers. ‘‘ Great multitudes act together under 
the discipline of Nature” when they perceive that great national 
interests are at stake. The great interests of the English people 

-are Religion, Industry, Commerce, Constitutional Liberty, the 
Imperial Connection. These no doubt contain a number of con- 
flicting principles, between which Constitutional Government seeks 
to strike a balance of agreement; but the question is whether a 
just balance is likely to be obtained by an unreasoning conflict of 
party Caucuses. Were I living under a despotic form of Govern- 
ment, I should prefer one tyrant to thirty. As I am nominally 
the subject of a Constitutional Monarch, I would sooner see a 
Government chosen from what Mr. Addison calls ‘‘a combination 
-of honest men,” in a really representative Parliament, by a Minister 
selected by his Sovereign and enjoying the confidence of the people, 
than a Ministry of marionettes created and controlled by the 
Member for Birmingham. And for this reason I have felt it my 
-duty to incur the wrath of my uncle, Sir Pelham, in separating 
myself from the Whig connection. 


* Burke. Appeal from the New Whigs to the Old. 


Tuomas TAntivy. 
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In a former article I gave some account of the first impressions: 
formed by a residence of a year and a half in Street, and of 
some of the more striking customs of the inhabitants. I am not 
proposing in the present article to attempt the elaboration of a 
general scheme for the total suppression and abolition of crime, or 
the reconstruction of our lower social fabric, but merely to supple- 
ment what I said before by saying something more of my later 
experiences, and by giving, very shortly, the opinions which a 
residence of a year and a half among the criminal classes is likely 
to form as to how far their lives are affected by the homes in 
which they live, and whether those homes can be made better. 

To diminish the chance of being misunderstood, I must begin by 
remarking on a fact which may seem obvious when stated, but 
which I have found, in talking with people on this subject, to be 
often forgotten, and that is that there is as much diversity of 
character among the class of which I am writing as among any 
other class; and that, therefore, when I mention characteristic 
traits of manner or habits, I must not be supposed to be asserting 
of all what may be true only of some. For instance, when I say 
that I became more and more impressed by the strong combination 
among them of stupidity and ignorance with self-confidence and 
self-assertion, I do not mean that there were not many exceptions. 
One man in particular, I remember, who was fairly educated and 
a good speaker, and harangued a crowd in Hyde Park with great 
success, in the spring of last year, on the subject of ‘‘ Want of 
Work, with its Causes and Remedies.” He was well qualified to. 
speak in one respect. He was a tall, well-built man, and a hard 
worker ; but he knew no trade, and for six months his life was a 
misery to him. If he got two days’ work in the seven he thought 
himself lucky. He was the best instance I can recall of a strong, 
steady man, who lived on the brink of starvation from want of 
work, though I knew very many others. 

The General, as he was called, was one of the few men whom I 
knew with whom it was possible to maintain a rational argument, 
and he had also a very pretty knack of writing verses. On two. 
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subjects alone he was quite impervious to argument; I could never 
convince him that there was any harm at all in State employment 
for every man out of work, or any good at all in the Charity 
Organisation Society. His troubles are over now, as he slipped 
off a plank one dark morning in February last year, while loading 
up a barge, and was drowned. 

But, as a rule, their arguments were simply baseless assertions 
made in a very loud voice, and enforced by a great deal of very foul 
language, and the less a man knew of his subject the more confident 
was his tone likely to be. The falseness of their statements was as 
remarkable as the variety of their topics. I have heard arguments 
on nearly every subject that can be mentioned—religion, politics, 
science, history, law, medicine, and art. The only conversation of 
the kind which I will allow myself to give, was one of which I 
wrote down the substance at the time, and was upon the subject of 
the earth’s motion. I will not give the whole argument, but two 
sentences were so remarkable that I will quote them verbatim. 
“Why, you , [tell you the earth goes round the sun 
once a day.” ‘‘You go and ,” was the answer ; “‘ it’s the 
moon what goes round once a day, and she goes round thirty times 
to what the earth once does”; and another voice chimed in, “‘ Yes, 
that ’s right enough, Finny.” 

Many of them are extremely fond of boasting of their exploits, 
which are, no doubt, generally as baseless as the arguments just 
mentioned ; and many a boy who has come up to London to better 
himself, and has drifted into a common lodging-house, must have 
been tempted to take to crime from listening to stories of fictitious 
successes in this field. The life seems romantic and adventurous, 
and the profits large. Regular work, on the contrary, is hard to 
get, and when it is got it seems monotonous. It may seem difficult 
to associate romance with dirt and misery, but it must be remem- 
bered that dirt and misery are familiar to them, and there can be 
no doubt of the fact that the life has a romance for them, though, 
of course, they could not precisely formulate their feelings. 

I was perfectly conscious myself of a different moral atmosphere 
when I turned down into Street. I not only saw the 
difference, but I felt it. A feeling comes over you that now you 
can do as you like, you become aware of a disposition to throw open 
your coat, to pull out your pipe, to put your hands in your 
pockets, and your hat on the back of your head. Over the filthy, 
and almost illegible name of the street, might fitly be placed the 
words, which are yet to be seen over the door of the old Medmenham 
Club, ‘‘ Fay ce que voudras.” Their feeling for the street is analogous 
to the feeling with which the traditional Englishman regards his 
home. When they come out of prison they talk of ‘‘ going home,” 
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and when they arrive and turn down into the well-remembered 
narrow, dirty old street, they are welcomed ‘‘ home.” 

There is sentiment as well as romance about their feeling for the 
place. It is for this reason that they are commonly disposed rather 
to exaggerate the danger to which a stranger is exposed, who comes 
down there alone, and apt also to magnify the vicissitudes of fortune 
which have befallen certain well-known inhabitants of the street. 
I found, on the other hand, that the worst characters often tried to 
represent the place as better than it really was. ‘‘ The devil is not 
so black as he’s painted,” one most notorious thief said to a friend 
of mine at the door of my house ; and another one added, ‘‘ Give a 
dog a bad name and hang him.” Now these two men, with two 
others whom I did not know, had had the audacity to rob a man, 
only a few nights before, at this same door, while I was sitting 
talking inside. This incident so strikingly illustrates the extra- 
ordinary confidence which is felt that robberies may be committed 
in Street with perfect impunity, that I will take this 
opportunity of telling it. 

I had been walking round with Nigger, one of the two men 
whose remarks I have quoted above, to some of the places of 
amusement in the neighbourhood, and separated from him at about 
11 o’clock at my door. He said he was going into his house to 
have a bit of supper, and would probably look in at the club later. 
About half an hour afterwards, as I was sitting reading a paper, 
the manager came up and whispered that he had something to tell 
me. When we had gone into my room at the back, he whispered to 
me (there was only a thin wooden partition between the two rooms) 
that Nigger and Blisters had got a “ gentleman” by the throat at 
my door, and were robbing him; but “don’t go out,” he added, 
‘or they will guess I told you, and do for me.” I told him I 
would go back into the front-room, and only go out if I heard any 
noise. When I went back and sat down and took up the paper, I 
could see that the other men in the room knew what was going on 
outside, and probably felt pretty sure that I knew. No noise was 
made, so I had no excuse for going out. But so confident were 
they that if policemen were to come after them they could escape, 
that the division of the booty, which was between six and seven 
pounds, and a gold watch and chain, occupied several minutes after 
the “ gentleman” had gone away. These details were given me 
by the manager, who heard the whole conversation from the little 
recess at the side of the door. Many of the houses have commu- 
nication with each other at the back, as my own had, and some 
with the next street; so that if a man has a little start, it is 
exceedingly difficult for a policeman to catch him at the time. The 
detectives have, however, other means of finding out; and if the 
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*‘ gentleman” had given information, he would probably have 
recovered his watch. In many robberies, as was the case with this 
one, the man who is robbed would probably decline to prosecute, 
as he would be unwilling to explain why he had come there, and 
probably the thieves counted to some extent on their knowledge 
of this. | 

The disposition to magnify the vicissitudes of fortune which 
have befallen certain inhabitants of Street was shown me 
in the case of an old woman who, it was currently reported, had 
once had five thousand pounds of her own, and now made the 
beds in a lodging-house for six shillings a week. I found, however, 
when I came to know her, that two hundred pounds was the most 
she had ever had. The cases, too, of several ‘‘ gentlemen ” were 
from time to time reported to me who, it was said, had had a good 
education, and were now living in a common lodging-house; but 
when I went I found that the “‘ gentleman” was not all that they 
had represented him. Of course gentlemen and university men 
are occasionally to be found in common lodging-houses, but I never 
happened to come across one. I met a clergyman of the Church 
of England once in one, but, except for the cut of his coat, he did 
not appear out of place there. I remember to have met a lawyer’s 
clerk there, a solicitor, a doctor, and representatives of several 
other professions; but they had sunk so low, morally and mentally, 
before they had come to the common lodging-house, that surprise 
was felt not at finding them where they were, but at learning that 
they had ever been what they claimed to have been. They had 
acquired that peculiar appearance which stamps the common 
lodging-house man. It is quite unmistakable, though not easily 
definable. Diverse as are the types, they have something in 
common which enables one to say, after a very little practice, that 
they live in a registered lodging-house. It lies partly in the 
expression of the face and partly in the dress. But though they 
have this indefinable something in common, there may be found in 
this street the most surprising variety of experiences, and the most 
extraordinary eccentricities of life. From it go out in the morning 
blind beggars who are blind no longer when they eat their suppers 
by the fire in the evening, made-up cripples, sham deformities, 
and counterfeit old men. There was one house which had a reputa- 
tion for the preparation of these impositions, and I have seen in it 
some of the materials of the various processes. These processes 
were certainly exceedingly successful. I remember one afternoon, 
when I was taking a walk about a mile from home, overtaking a 
most miserable-looking old man who, bent with old age, could 
hardly drag one feeble leg after the other. His clothes hung in 
rags upon him ; he never raised his bent head as he dragged him- 
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self very slowly and very painfully along. His appearance excited 
in most people a good deal of compassion, though I remarked, 
with indignation, that several jeered at him. His condition, 
however, seemed past being made better or worse. He took 
money without any token of joy or gratitude, and ridicule without 
any sign of annoyance. I followed him as he struggled on, one 
slow step at a time, and at the end of about an hour and a half 
we were approaching my street. He turned down into it, raised 
his bent back, lifted his head, stepped lightly along the pavement, 
and turned into a house almost next to mine. He was a middle- 
aged man whom I knew quite well by sight, but had not recognised 
in his disguise of an old man. His venerable but dirty and ragged 
white beard I afterwards met, cleaned and nicely brushed, on 
another man who was got up as a respectable old man who had 
seen better days. That beard could tell some curious stories; it 
has wagged under many chins. 

Many singular characters and many curious habits occur to my 
mind as I write which, though not individually worth describing, 
yet contribute largely to give the street that variety which is one 
of its charms in the eyes of the inhabitants. Some of these habits 
I cannot describe, and do not willingly think of, though I feel that 
a picture of Street is incomplete without them. One, 
however, I may mention as illustrative of the harmless sort of 
eccentricity. An elderly man, who used to drop in to my house 
with no shoes on, was talking to me one evening about the bad- 
ness of the times, and remarked that though street-singing wasn’t 
what it used to be, yet that he could never starve while there 
were blackbeetles in his lodging-house. I did not believe him 
at the time, but I found on enquiry that he had undoubtedly 
acquired the habit of eating these insects raw with apparent 
enjoyment. 

Other curious and disgusting habits of a similar nature I will 
only hint at. These habits either came under my own observation 
or were told me by others who had seen them practised, and told in 
such a way as to show that the speaker evidently considered that 
they helped to keep up the reputation of the street. I believe it 
was with some idea of this sort, as well as for the amusement of 
the thing, that some men played a trick on a clergyman who came 
to pay me a visit one afternoon. He got into the house without 
any adventure, and when he went away I omitted to accompany 
him out of the street, as my custom was when any friend came to 
see me. On meeting him some days after, he told me that as he 
was walking as fast as he could away from my house, three men 
jumped out at him from a doorway, but that he ran down the 
street as fast as he could, and they did not follow him. He added 
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that he had no doubt they had only done it for a joke, but that 
in such a street as that it was a grim joke to play. 

I do not believe that a clergyman, or a doctor, or a postman, or 
anyone who had business in the street would ever be attacked, 
unless, indeed, he were a stranger, and it was known that he had 
money, or showed a gold chain. 

Robberies were occasionally committed by women, not only, as 
was commonly the case, as accessories, but as principals, and on 
‘one occasion the manager witnessed a woman rob a man of his 
watch single-handed, and drive him away with his own stick. 
He was said to be an old Jew well known in his own neighbour- 
hood. He must have known the character of the street, but probably 
thought that in day-time there was no risk. 

The physical violence of the men was imitated to a great degree 
by the women, and the violence and coarseness of their language 
was precisely the same as the men’s. Here I must, at the risk of 
being tiresome, repeat what I said at the beginning, that when I 
attribute certain qualities or habits to the inhabitants in general, 
Ido not mean that there are not exceptions; there may be, for 
instance, women in Street who would not use foul language 
even when angry, still less in quiet conversation; but, as a rule, 
the foulness of their language as much exceeds the ordinary 
standard of foulness as the violence of their actions surpasses the 
ordinary violence of an angry woman, The foul language of anger 
is much less revolting than the quiet foulness of ordinary con- 
versation ; but the most horrible thing of all is to hear the same 
language in the mouths of little children. There are not, happily, 
many children in Street; I suppose because a father and 
mother with a family of children can live cheaper in a single room, 
for which they pay perhaps six shillings a week, furnished, than in 
a registered lodging-house, where they have to pay eightpence a 
night for themselves and fourpence for each child. There was a 
man who used to come in pretty regularly to read the papers and 
ventilate Radicalism, who often remarked to me what a horrible 
thing it was to hear his two little children picking up the language 
which they heard around them. After a time this man’s visits to 
the club suddenly ceased, and nobody at his lodging-house knew 
what had become of him. At the end of a monthI met him 
selling penny toys in another neighbourhood, and looking fatter 
and better dressed. He told me with great pride that they had 
got into a room of their own, and invited me to come in some 
evening and smoke a pipe with him. When I went to the address 
given, which was in the street next to mine—a very bad street, 
but good by comparison—and called out his name in the dark 
stinking passage, a dirty woman, with a blotched red face and very 
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little clothes on, looked out with a candle in her hand from the 
room at the end of the passage, and called out that there was “no. 
one of that name living here, young man.” Just then the door by 
my side opened, and the man I had come to see said, ‘‘ Come in, 
governor ; they don’t know me by that name here. I’ve taken my 
own name since I left Street.” I remarked that I hadn’t 
seen him at the club for a long time, and after a little hesitation, 
and with some fear of hurting my feelings, he explained that now 
that he had got into a room of his own and left Street, he 
“ didn’t care to be seen going into a place like mine, with the lot 
there was there.” His wife cried as she explained how thankful 
she was to have got out of a common lodging-house. 


The fact is that for quiet people who have been accustomed to- 


the privacy of a room of their own, however small and dirty it may 
be, whether they have been brought up in the ordinary life of the 
London poor or have come up from the country, the life of the 
common lodging-houses must appear a perfect hell. Bad enough 
for a man, but for a woman far worse. Of course I do not mean 
that it would be any serious hardship for a respectable man to be 
obliged to pass a night or two there. I have never slept in one 
myself, as I could not have gained much by doing so, but I should 
not have the slightest objection to it—anyone who has travelled 
at all off the beaten track has probably slept in far greater physical 
discomfort, though never perhaps in such strange company ; but 
to pass any considerable number of evenings and nights in one 
would be felt by most men to be rather a severe strain, and I 
should be exceedingly sorry for any decent boy or girl to pass one 
night, or even one hour, in one. 

It must always be remembered that a thoroughly erroneous idea 
is likely to be formed by a casual visitor who is taken round by an 
inspector. He will probably come back with the idea that they 
are very nice places, inhabited by very nice though very curious 
people. Even if he went alone he would get a very false impres- 
sion, unless he went disguised; for the presence of a gentleman is 
on the one hand a restraint, and on the other a stimulus. They 
know perfectly well that he has come to stare at them as if they 
were a collection of curious wild beasts, and take his coming as a 
compliment; but while he is there they are not in their normal 
state: the more attractive and amusing aspects of lodging-house 
life are brought into prominence, while the repulsive and painful 
sides are kept altogether away from him. He will be shown some 
remarkable characters, he may hear some strange stories, he will 
see some faces which, transferred faithfully to a canvas at the 
Royal Academy, would be the talk of West End drawing-rooms ; 
but the cruelty, the noisy senseless wrangling, the obscenity, 
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misery, crime, and drunkenness will be hid from him, or only 
faintly revealed. The men who crowd round him when he goes. 
into the kitchen, and stare at him or talk to him and chaff him, 
who make jokes to one another for him to hear, or ‘‘ pass remarks” 
in a whispered tone which he would be very much surprised if he 
did hear, are the men who will rob him outside if they have a 
good opportunity, who kick their missus if she annoys them, and 
spend a considerable part of their lives in prison, but they are not 
the lowest class. The man damned with the prison taint, in whom 
vice and crime, with its sometime attendant, fear, have buried 
deep all the better feelings, and the man whom misery and starva- 
tion have rendered hopeless, will not come under the visitor’s notice.. 
The one will only look up furtively from where he sits for an 
instant when the stranger comes in, the other will not change his. 
attitude at all. Many of these men—particularly, as is generally 
the case, if they have a repulsive face and disagreeable manner— 
have never experienced the effect of sympathy from their childhood 
upwards, but have lived in complete isolation, doing nothing for 
anybody, and nobody doing anything for them. The only advice. 
such a man has ever received has been an occasional sermon from 
a city missionary, who has exhorted him to abandon his evil life, 
and has dilated in general terms on the beauty of holiness. These 
sermons (the city missionaries are allowed to go into most lodging- 
houses) are usually received in silence: the women nursing a baby 
or mending their clothes, or drinking their tea; the men reading 
a paper, smoking, or talking in low tones. After the sermon there 
is a little singing, and then the preacher goes away, and his 
audience criticise his sermon, as their social superiors do, with as 
great freedom, and much greater strength of language. Sometimes 
a man, with a genius for the business, gets up and preaches a 
burlesque sermon, which is listened to with much greater atten- 
tion, and produces much merriment. 

I had many conversations with various types of men on the 
subject of religious services, and with particular reference to the 
Salvation Army, who, I understand, hoped to bring under the 
influence of religion the classes whom the existing churches and 
chapels leave entirely and absolutely untouched and unaffected, 
including, I suppose, among others, the men and women of 
Street. I found, however, as I had expected from the social 
position of the worshippers of several Salvation Army services that 
I had attended, that so far as Street was concerned the 
Army was a complete failure. It was regarded there with feelings 
of amusement or contempt. The men are too blasé for it; they 
have lived, in their way, so hard and so fast that they have lost 
that simplicity and freshness which appear necessary to enable a 
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man to enter into the Salvation Army spirit. It often occurred 
to me that a parallel might be drawn between the men of 
Street and a certain fast set in the upper classes. They are both 
thoroughly blasé and have seen through most things. Both have 
four principal interests: drinking, gambling, women, and sport; 
all besides seems intolerably insipid. 

The question was often recurring to my mind of what a parson, 
who gave himself up solely to them, could do for them. He must, 
I suppose, be unmarried, live very simply and in their midst, and 
give away all his spare money. If he is living in luxury himself 
and has money at his bankers, his position would be intolerable. 
He must have infinite tact, great strength, and marvellous patience. 
He must have a strong faith, an ardent hope, and boundless 
charity. He must be enthusiastically impressed with the idea that 
something can be done for them, and that their condition is a 
national disgrace. But I am travelling far beyond my limits, and 
where shall such a man be found ? 

When I first went to live in Street, and threw my house 
open in the evenings, though I had given out that no preaching, 
of which many of them have a lively horror, would be allowed, 
and though I can lay claim to none of the qualifications of a 
parson, yet I was persistently represented to be one. They have 
no knowledge of the various religious sects, and never, therefore, 
eared to precisely define my ecclesiastical position; nor did it 
trouble them that I did not wear a parson’s dress, or minister in 
any church or chapel. Gradually, however, as month by month 
passed by and they found my house had not been turned into a 
“preaching shop,” this theory of my intentions gave place to 
another, and towards the end of my first winter the theory most 
generally accepted was one which had been stoutly held bysome from 
the very beginning, namely, that I was an emissary of the police. 
Of course my intimates knew better, but that was the idea of the 
men who either only came occasionally to my house, or only knew 
itand me by repute. Here, again, they probably had formed no very 
clear conception of my plan of action, and as I was careful that 
there should be nothing in my conduct to encourage the theory, 
the number of its supporters gradually diminished. This account 
of my motives was certainly less preposterous than the other; for 
I have no doubt that a dexterous detective, using the advantages 
of my position, could have rendered signal services to the cause of 
order. It was about in the beginning of summer that the explana- 
tion of my conduct was given me as follows :—‘“ Well,” I said to 
one of them standing in the street one evening, ‘‘ they don’t think 
I’m a detective now, do they, nor a preacher in disguise?” ‘‘ No, 
governor—bless you, no—not many of ’em.” ‘ But what do they 
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think I open this place for? They don’t think I make any money 
out of it, do they?” ‘ Well, the chaps do say you’re mad. That’s 
what they say.” Though there was little that was flattering in 
this explanation, there was at all events nothing to concern myself 
about. 

About this time the attendance began to fall off, and all through 
the summer there were generally not more than fifty or sixty 
present in the whole course of the evening. There were several 
causes for this. In the warm weather the streets are more 
attractive ; and as there is more work, they have more money to 
spend on public-houses and places of amusement. But the 
principal reason was that in the summer time there is a great 
exodus from London into the country, and the common lodging- 
houses, which are nearly full in the winter, have half their beds 
empty in the summer. The beggars start on their travels through 
England, the strolling tinkers and chair-menders, &c., begin their 
rounds. Whole families go down for the hay-making, fruit- 
picking, harvesting, and hop-picking ; the attendants at country 
race-courses, the three-card-trick men, the thimble-riggers, jugglers, 
&c., have left town for the summer months, and those who are left 
behind prefer for the most part to amuse themselves elsewhere. 

When the second winter began, they came swarming back with 
accounts of their adventures ; and about this time, too, several old 
members re-appeared after undergoing various periods of im- 
prisonment. One, whom 1 remember very well, was a boy who 
got a year for picking a pocket about a month after the club was 
opened. He was a good-looking clever boy of sixteen years old, 
with a passion for astronomy, and none of the marks of the thief 
about him except that restlessness and inability to sit still which 
often characterise the professional thief. He was a little shy 
when he first saw me after coming out; for though I knew 
perfectly well that he was as bad as the others, so far as stealing 
was concerned, yet the subject had never been raised between us, 
and I was looking forward with as much embarrassment to seeing 
him as he showed for the moment when he first met me. The 
next day I was told that he had been caught again, and I have not 
seen him since, as he got two years’ imprisonment. 

It was at the beginning of my second winter that I thought 
the time had come for drawing the reins a little tighter. For 
a whole year there were no rules at all. The exhortation of my 
chucker-out, ‘‘ Go it, you ——, do as yer like,” had been pretty 
faithfully carried out. ‘the men had become accustomed to the 
place. They themselves said their manners were improved, and 
they would miss it if it were closed. I resolved, therefore, to get 
them to elect a committee who should draw up rules. 
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It was represented to me by several that I had carried the 
‘do as you like” plan too far, that it was generally known by the 
name of “the do as you like,” and that these men never knew 
where to stop. My answer was, of course, that if I had had rules. 
at first the men whom I most wanted would never have come, 
but that now they had become fond of the place I could afford 
to have rules. My critics replied that it was too late to have rules 
now. I said that I thought they might possibly be right, but that 
I was sure it was too soon to have them before, and that at 
all events I would try. I therefore consulted with a friend of 
mine who had had experience of ordinary working men’s clubs, 
and at his suggestion we went through a set of rules which 
he had in his possession, modifying them to suit the peculiar 
character of Street. 

We then, after conferring with the manager, selected seven 
whom we thought fairly representative of the various sets; and 
next evening, when the club opened, I prevented them going 
upstairs, and, when the lower room was full, unfolded my plan. 
I said that all clubs with which I was acquainted had rules, 
and that it was time we had; and that therefore I ventured 
to propose the names of seven men to them, who, with the 
manager and myself, would form a committee for the purpose of 
drawing up rules. 

This proposal having been greeted, as I expected, with indifference 
or half ironical applause, the names were forthwith proposed 
to them and accepted. One man only was at first objected to. 
on the ground that he would be “no good,” but was eventually 
elected when I explained that I was desirous that the committee. 
should be as fairly representative as possible. All the seven men, 
with the manager and myself as ex officio members, attended 
the first meeting in my bed-room at the back. Considerable 
interest was shown and some progress made. ‘Two principles 
were agreed on, namely, that foul language and gambling should 
be prohibited. The member who it was predicted would be ‘“ no 
good,” after maintaining an uneasy position near the door for 
some time and refusing to be seated, took himself off, and we 
heard him in the next room making his audience merry with 
his travesty of our deliberations. 

After three meetings the rules were settled and ordered to be 
printed, identical, except for a few alterations, with the original - 
draft. The word gambling was interpreted to mean pure and 
simple gambling, playing games of skill for money being allowed, 
and games of skill were defined in the most liberal sense. 

On the first evening that the result of the labours of the 
committee was posted up on the walls, it was predicted at once 
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that the experiment was doomed to failure. They said they were 
“‘so used to foul language that they couldn’t help using it; and 
that as for gambling, how was the manager to know what game 
they were playing? Besides, he could not be down-stairs seeing 
that the books and pictures and papers were not being carried 
away, and in both the up-stair rooms at the same time; and that 
as for me, I was as often in one of the lodging-houses, or in the 
street, or somewhere about the neighbourhood, as in the club; and 
as for the committee (who were each in turn to be responsible for 
one night in the week), I should find that they would be the first 
to break the rules, let alone making the other chaps keep ’em.” 

Soon after I heard a row up-stairs, and, going up, found a hideous 
dispute going on, with the customary filthy language, about the 
score at a game of cards. I pointed out that this was a flagrant 
violation of the rules, and closed the club for the rest of the 
evening. 

Next night they repeated what they had said before, that I 
would never be able to get the rules carried out; and before they 
had been up-stairs ten minutes (for that short time they were 
unusually quiet) I heard a volley of execrations from one of the 
members of the committee. I went up, and said that if they 
couldn’t lose their money like gentlemen, without losing their 
tempers too, they shouldn’t play at all, and declared the club 
closed for that night; to which remarks one of them replied, as 
we struggled down-stairs, by observing to me that a gentleman, 
when he lost his money, didn’t have to walk the streets all night 
for want of fourpence to pay for his lodging. Thinking it hard on 
the quiet men down-stairs, who were reading the papers or talking 
and smoking by the fire, that their room too should be closed, 
I said that the card and game rooms only would be shut up, 
and that the reading-room would remain open. The effect of this 
was that the ground floor was soon crammed with men, the 
atmosphere became almost intolerable, and the reading man’s 
life a burden to him. Under these circumstances, after an hour, 
I made one of many errors of judgment by telling them that I 
would try the experiment of re-opening the other rooms. There 
was an instantaneous rush up-stairs, and for the remainder of the 
evening, till twelve o’clock, I was not absolutely certain that 
the rules were broken; at all events there was no flagrant 
violation of them; but as they went out, two or three of them, 
by way I suppose of a passionate protest, relieved their pent-up 
feelings by floods of filth and blasphemy. A night or two after- 
wards I tried the experiment of turning out a man who had 
broken the rules, which was accomplished with some little 
difficulty, though without actual violence. 
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_ And so the struggle went on for weeks and months. Sometimes 
the club was closed for two nights in succession, sometimes for a 
single night, sometimes for part of a night. Sometimes a man 
was forbidden to come to the house for a week or for three days, 
which they called “ sentencing him,” and sometimes the evicted 
one would re-enter by force, and smash a few windows before 
he was got out. Once or twice the manager got his face cut 
open, and several times he was thrown down-stairs. These inci- 
dents were troubling at the time, but we used to laugh over 
them afterwards when the welcome midnight struck and we ate 
our suppers and smoked our pipes by the fire. Perhaps it was. 
easier for me to laugh than for him. It is less provoking to have 
your property smashed than your nose. 

On the whole it must be admitted that the prophecies of my 
critics were fulfilled. We had got our laws, but we couldn’t get. 
them carried out. Our constitution was a good one on paper, 
but in practice it wouldn’t work. Society was not ready for it. 
The plan of making each of the seven committee-men responsible 
for one night in the week, which has been found, I believe, to 
work admirably in more civilised clubs, and has given the 
committee an interest, so to speak, in constitutional government, 
was, like some administrative reforms in Turkish provinces, never 
advanced to a practical stage. There were several reasons for 
this. The committee, to begin with, were not regular in their 
attendance. Sometimes the member whose night it was had 
business which took him elsewhere, or he might be in the casual 
ward, or the workhouse, or he might be drunk; and though our 
constitution provided that in such cases he should appoint a 
substitute, this was not done. And not only were they nearly 
always absent on their proper night, but several members of the 
committee soon disappeared altogether, or were absent for a month 
or more at a time. The General was, as has been said at the 
beginning of this article, drowned in February. Two of the best 
members vanished about January, and I never heard what became 
of them. A fourth, after being taken up on, as I believe, a most 
unjust charge of ill-treating his missus, and allowing her to die 
of starvation (the fact was that she drank all the money he 
gave her), went away, I was told, into the Borough. To a fifth 
I lent half-a-crown, and, trifling as the cause may appear, I cannot 
but attribute his loss to this circumstance, for he never came 
again. This injudicious act (for I did not wish to lose him), 
which was quite contrary to my usual practice, was due to his 
having asked the money from me when my mental equilibrium 
was upset by what was far the most distressing night I ever 
passed there. The other two members were fairly regular in their 
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attendance, but the responsibilities of office had no sobering effect 
on them; and so far from controlling the others, it was said 
of them, and I think with truth, that they broke the rules as. 
freely as anybody. It will occasion no surprise that the vacancies. 
on the committee were not filled up. 

The night to which I have alluded a few lines above was memor- 
able, not only for the circumstances which I cannot here narrate, 
and would gladly forget, but also as having been the occasion of 
one of the worst rows that occurred in the street while I was living 
there. 

Two nights before, a man, who was pretty well known in the 
neighbourhood, had staggered drunk into his lodging-house, sat 
down on the floor with his back against the wall, and sent out for 
some more brandy. When it was given to him he drank it, and 
in a few minutes died. His friends decided to hold a Friendly 
Lead to bury him, and had cards printed and distributed an- 
nouncing that a “‘ Friendly Lead would be held at 10 o’clock at a 
certain public-house. President, Gaffer; Vice, Boss Jacobs, Toff 
Bates, and Johnny Lipscombe” ; and the friends of the deceased - 
were invited to be present. 

I never attended one, though I received several invitations ; but: 
I understand that when they have well drunk, the collection is 
made, and a considerable sum is often raised in this way. If 
anything were left over, after paying for the funeral, it would go 
to the wife if there was one. Friendly Leads are, of course, the 
exception ; as a rule, the body is buried at the expense of the parish. 
The lodging-house man dies, as he has lived, uncared for, and is. 
buried out of the way as soon as may be. There are few more. 
depressing sights than the arrival of the parish-shell for the 
removal of the body. The callousness of the few spectators, the 
professional indifference of the officials, the squalor and dirt all 
around, make up a picture which cannot easily be forgotten. The 
ghastly mockery of respect for the dead only makes the scene seem 
more horrible. It is not to be wondered at that Friendly Leads. 
are not uncommon. 

The one referred to above was a complete success, and after it. 
was over the street was filled for about an hour after midnight with 
a drunken fighting crowd, with here and there a struggling police- 
man, ‘rari nantes in gurgite vasto,” borne hither and thither 
in the shrieking, yelling, cursing and fighting throng of men 
and women. 

On occasions such as these, the inhabitants of Street. 
were seen at their worst. They appeared at their best at the 
concerts and lectures, of which a few were given from time to time. 
at the club. To the lectures they listened with much apparent 
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enjoyment, and made a very good audience at the concerts, taking 
their full part in the songs, and treating the visitors with the most 
perfect politeness. 

My story is drawing to a close. I may tell the remaining 
fortunes of the club in a very few words. I went abroad in the 
spring, a friend of mine undertaking to go down occasionally during 
my absence to assist the manager. On my return I found that he 
had thought it prudent to close the place altogether during the 
latter part of the time, and the manager merely lived there as 
housekeeper. It was not re-opened during the summer, and only 
for a short time last winter. I have now opened it as a common 
lodging-house, and am glad to learn from my deputy that it is 
well filled. 

Here I end the account of what will no doubt have read like a 
record of failure. For my part, the failure, if failure it be, excites 
in me little disappointment. Where success was never hoped for, 
hardly even defined, failure can bring no mortification. Several 
incidents, which I have not mentioned, I remember with keen 
pleasure, as there are several which I recall with profound disgust. 
At the worst, if the teaching was all on their side, I mean if they 
got nothing from me, I do not regret the time which I spent there. 
It may have results in other ways. It may induce other men, 
really qualified for the business, to go and make a genuine success ; 
and the hope with which I went there, that two or three men, with 
genius as well as only inclination, would come and join me, may 
thus be realised. At least it may help to call attention to a class 
which is generally ignored because their existence is so incon- 
venient—the casual labourers who live on the brink of starvation 
and crime, and who are a disgrace and may easily become a danger 
to London. If they are persistently ignored now, if no sympathy 
is shown to them, with what voice will they speak when their misery 
has become self-conscious, and education has given them the power 
to combine? How the blood of that member of the committee 
who was drowned used to boil, when he read to me such statements 
as “‘there is no real difficulty in a man finding work who is in 
earnest about looking for it.” But I am travelling beyond the field 
of the present article. 

I have said something incidentally in the course of this and a 
former article to answer the question with which I began, namely, 
what effect the common lodging-houses have upon the lives of those 
who live in them? I have only now in conclusion to offer a few 
suggestions as to how they might be improved. That they are a 
necessity, cannot, I think, be disputed, and that they cannot be 
greatly altered appears to me equally certain. It may seem, for 
example, more desirable, that each man should have a separate 
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bed-room; but asa lodging-house, built with separate cubicles 
requires, in the first place, a larger initial expenditure, and in the 
second a heavier permanent charge for cleaning, a higher sum than 
fourpence a night must be charged, and the effect would be 
just the opposite of what was intended. The men who now live 
in private houses would throng into the new lodging-houses, and 
the present lodging-house class would remain in their old quarters, 
or new and similar houses would be built for them. But there is 
one change which can be made, and this would bring many little 
changes with it ; a change, namely, not in houses but in landlords. 
In Street, I speak only of the neighbourhood which I know 
best, the lodging-houses are in the hands of men who have no 
appreciation of the obligations of a landlord, but whose only object 
is to obtain as large a per-centage as possible for their money. 
Those who read a former article may remember that I described 
my own landlord at some length as a fair sample of his class. 
These men have made considerable fortunes by their lodging- 
houses, and I have no doubt, after going carefully into the estimates, 
that lodging house property, managed as a conscientious landlord 
would manage it, would yield a considerable profit, and my own 
house, which has now been open as a common lodging-house for 
two months, confirms me in this expectation; of course the change for 
the better would be gradual. Decently-conducted houses cannot 
work miracles, but they are not the least potent among the various 
civilizing agencies. Reformation will come in many ways; but 
religion, education, greater facilities for saving, art, lectures, 
increased opportunities for amusement, and all the rest of it, 
cannot exert their full effect while the homes of the people are the 
vile dens which the lodging-houses in Street are. The men 
make the houses, but the houses also make the men. They are 
cause as well as effect. 

A project is now on foot to establish a very small company for 
the acquisition of a space of ground, which has recently been cleared 
in the neighbourhood of Street, on which to build a large 
registered lodging-house. If the scheme is successful, it is hoped 
to get to work on a very much bigger scale. Street was 
condemned to be pulled down several years ago, and when the long 
deferred demolition has been accomplished, and this street which 
has been for so long the scene of all that is most horrible has 
become an open space, then will be the time to take measures that 
the new landlords shall be men of a very different type from their 
predecessors in the past. 

One more remark and I have done. I have said something of 
the fatal effect which the lodging-houses have upon boys, who are 
unfortunate enough to go into them. Here, too, a new experiment 
VOL. I. 56 
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is being made, but, unlike the other, it is not based on purely 
commercial principles. Funds are being raised to start a Boys’ 
Lodging-House and Club, in which boys may live who have no 
homes of their own, and escape from the pollution of the existing 
common lodging-houses. When it has been once started it will be 
self-supporting. 

I have said that common lodging-houses appear to be a necessity 
of the time, nor, if they were properly managed, do I see anything 
to regret in that. They appear to afford opportunities which have 
never been utilised in the past, but which may be turned to 
account hereafter. The landlords of the future will develop their 
possibilities. 


Hues E. Hoare. 
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‘Tue Engadine has been written about so often, and from so many 
points of view, that the subject might seem to be exhausted. But 
there is one vein which has not been sufficiently worked, if, indeed, 
it has been worked at all. Some of the Engadiners of old time 
devoted themselves to a study of the history and topography of 
their country. The modern students of the history of Rhetia 
have been active in reprinting the old works, and printing others 
which have lain long in a manuscript form, notably the Rhetian 
history of Campellus, or Chiampel, and a large number of docu- 
ments from among the archives of Chur. By this means a great 
deal of valuable information has been rendered accessible. An 
additional interest has thus been given to the bracing valley which 
claims to have been peopled by a Latin-speaking race, and to 
have retained their language in the Romauntsch of to-day. 

To proceed at once to the place which made the modern repu- 
tation of the Engadine, some guide-books have suggested that the 
name of Pontresina is derived from Ad Pontem Saracenum, and 
others have scoffed at this derivation. The Chur archives leave 
no doubt on the point. In 1291, Caspar and Romedius de Ponte 
Sarraceno make over to Andreas Planta of Zutz all their tithes in 
Zutz, on payment of eighty-four pounds. Five years later, 
Caspar de Ponte Sarraceno sells to the same Andreas four 
lambs yearly, part of the canons’ tithes, for twenty-six pounds. 
Six years later stiil, the same two brothers resign into the hands 
of Bishop Sifrid the fee of Curtins in the Fex valley (in valle Fedes, 
the Feet- or Fex-Thal), which the Bishop grants again to one of the 
Castelmurs, a family famous in Bregaglia, taking its rise from 
the Castle of Murum on the lake of Sils. The de Ponte Sarraceno 
or von Pontresina family were evidently going down the hill in 
the thirteenth century as the Plantas rose. Andreas Planta, it 
may be remarked parenthetically, was at this time buying up tithes 
and church fees in all directions, for instance, twenty-seven fishes 
a year from the lake of St. Moritz from Tobias de Cambescasco 
(Toby of Camogask) for three pounds, and another twenty-seven 
from Peter and James of Camogask for four pounds. 
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That the name Pons Saracenus does refer to the Saracens, and 
does not owe its form to some accidental coincidence, may be 
gathered from the fact that the bishopric of Chur suffered greatly 
at the hands of the Saracenic invaders who so grievously troubled 
that part of Europe. Thus in 940, according to the original 
document still existing at Chur, King Otho I. gave to Bishop 
Waldo of Chur, to alleviate the losses inflicted by the Saracens, the 
church of Bludenz and St. Martin’s Church in Schams (in valle 
Sexamnes). The latter was to go after Waldo’s death to the con- 
vent of Katzis, represented in the Latin, no doubt in accordance 
with the then pronunciation of the double z, as Chazzes. In 955 
the same Otho recorded in a document not now to be found at 
Chur, that he had himself seen, in the course of his journey 
from Italy, evident traces of the mischief done by the Saracens. 
He therefore gave to Bishop Hartpert as some compensation his 
demesne of Zizers, with all its pertinents, and also perpetual 
freedom from toll for the Bishop’s vessel on lake Walenstadt (in 
lacu riuano). Lothar had remitted the toll in 848, by a charter- 
now to be seen in perfect preservation at Chur. Otho’s gift, by 
the way, did not pass unchallenged, for Count Arnold von Lenz- 
burg asserted that the property in question belonged to his church 
of Schinnis. The matter was investigated at Constanz in 972 
before Otho, now become emperor, a jury of twelve or more men 
of the district, and a court of eleven Counts and Counts Palatine ; 
the verdict was in favour of the Bishop. 

The archives at Chur abound in material of the highest interest 
for all who find pleasure in the province of Rhetia in its ancient 
or its modern guise. Many travellers will remember well their 
visit to the quaint old cathedral church of Chur, with its early 
charters, reliquaries by Hibernian gold-workers, and its collection 
of sculptured stones ranking high in point of antiquity and beauty 
among the Christian remains in Europe. Some of the best of the 
charters are displayed in the sacristy. There may be seen the 
long and narrow and somewhat infirm characters of the Caroline 
charters, still written in the Merovingian hand, before Alcuin’s 
influence reached Chur. Alcuin honoured the Bishop with several 
letters, having made his acquaintance on the journey to or from 
Rome, but no one who knows Alcuin’s style will expect that any- 
thing of antiquarian interest is to be found in these effusions. 
One of them is more practical than most of his letters, inasmuch 
as it introduces to Bishop Remedius a certain merchant journey- 
ing on Alcuin’s account to Italy, and begs that the Bishop will let 
him off all tolls in passing the mountains. 

Many of the documents in the archives at Chur relate to the 
Engadine. The earliest, or one of the earliest, is a gift of the 
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Church of Sins to the presbyter Hartpert, Henry the Fowler being 
the giver, and Berthold being the Count of the Engadine. But the 
most interesting are three which bear date January 22, 1139, 
whereby the Counts of Gamertingen sell their possessions to the 
Bishops of Chur. This was practically the acquisition of the lord- 
ship of the upper Engadine, where the bishops were lords till the 
people bought their freedom in 1494, the lower Engadine buying 
their freedom of the House of Austria in 1652. The boundaries of 
the Gamertingen possessions, as recited in the first of the three docu- 
ments, were as follows: To the east, the pons alta, now Punt auta, 
still the boundary of the upper and lower Engadine. To the north, 
the source of water in Pulpugnia, of which Professor von Mohr 
remarks that no one can tell the site; we can scarcely be wrong, 
etymologically or topographically, in placing it at Palpugna, close 
by the little lake of Weissenstein on the Albula road, from which 
the Albula itself flows. To the south, the water-course which runs 
into the lacus albus, the laig or lej alv as the Romauntsch people 
call it still, better known by its Italian name of lago bianco, at the 
summit of the Bernina pass. And to the west, the water-course of 
Campofare, which is not far to seek now-a-days. The possessions 
included the church of St. Peter at Samaden and of St. Lucius at 
Zutz. The price was eight hundred marks of silver and sixty 
ounces of the purest gold. The second of the three deeds dis- 
poses of a part of the Upper Engadine in which some additional 
members of the Count’s family had an interest, possessions at St. 
Moritz and Schlatain, for two hundred marks of silver. The third 
givesasa free gift to St. Mary of Chur the family property at Pont- 
resina, ad pontem sarisinam as the deed has it in disregard of ordi- 
nary rules of gender, a disregard which the modern form of the 
name has stereotyped. 

Itis unfortunate that the first mention we find of an Engadine 
family is due to dishonesty. There is a document in the Bishop’s 
archives at Chur, dated May 18, 1244, by which Volkard, the bishop 
who built the castle of Guardaval, puts Andreas Planta in the place 
of Tobias de Ponte Zarisino as Chancellor of the County of the Upper 
Engadine, by reason of the misdemeanour of Tobias. Von Mohr 
unkindly puts a note to this, that there flourishes still at Pontre- 
sina the ancient family of Saratz, probably descended from the 
de Ponte Zarisino. The late President of Pontresina, and land- 
lord-owner of the Grand Hotel Saratz, was not likely to feel very 
grateful for this remark, which confuses, by the way, a gentile and 
a local name. 

Something more than 3800 years ago the Engadiners were made 
the subject of a cruel calumny. In the year 1550, Sebastian 
Munster, the illustrious Professor of Hebrew in the academy of 
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Basel, published his cosmographic work, printed by Heinrich Petri. 
He described the character of each people, as well as the country 
which they inhabited, and he was in some cases very frank. Thus. 
of the Scots he said that they were personally dirty, that they 
thought themselves better than other people, and that the most 
beggarly Scot called himself cousin to the king. Of the Engadiners 
he used words which Chiampel cannot bring himself to repeat, so 
slanderous and insulting were they. Another writer is quite as 
angry but was less discreet. He quotes the words. The professor 
said in his Latin edition that the race of men in the Engadine. 
was rapax et furtis dedita, a pack of thieves and robbers; and in 
the German edition, published simultaneously, he said of them, sy 
sind grisser Dieben dan die Zigyner. After some copies had been 
sold, Minster found that the statement was considered likely to 
get him into trouble, and in the remaining copies the words were 
erased with pen and ink. The Engadiners took the statement ill, 
being conscious of no such deserts. They will, no doubt, have the 
sympathy of all who have paid bills for rooms and carriages in the. 
Upper Engadine during the last few years. John Travers of Sus 
and Balthasar Planta of Zernetz, who were among the leading men 
in the lower and upper valleys respectively, were sent as delegates 
to Basel to make a disturbance about the slander upon their fair 
fame. They arrived in October 1544, and to their great disap- 
pointment they found that Munster was dead. They endeavoured 
to fix the responsibility on Petri, the publisher, on the ground that 
he must have known what he was printing. But Petri got off by 
an argument which seems to have been good enough for those 
times. In the first place, he knew better than to take the trouble. 
of reading through all the books he had to print; in the second 
place, though it might at times be necessary to be careful, with so 
famous an author as Minster he should never have thought of 
examining what he printed. At length, by way of appeasing the 
wrath of the Engadine, the men of Basel made a proposal which 
was accepted. Two tablets were prepared, sealed with the seal of 
Basel, to be preserved in the archives of the lower and upper 
Engadine, setting forth that Minster was entirely mistaken in 
describing the Engadiners as a rapacious people and in asserting 
that they were bigger thieves than the gipsies. Thus white-washed, 
with characters guaranteed by the seal of Basel, Travers and Planta 
returned joyful, and deposited their invaluable documents among 
the treasures of their muniment rooms. 

Chiampel, as we have seen, could not bring himself to quote the- 
scandalous words. Peter de Porta gives the text of the white- 
washing document, in which the words quoted above are found. 
Their account somewhat exaggerates Miunster’s offence, for in the 
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Latin editions of 1550 and 1554 the Engadiners are described as 
bellicosam gentem sed furacem. In 1572 they are bellicosam—of that, 
their attitude at Basel had left no doubt—and no longer fwracem. 
The German was corrected earlier, for in 1556 they are a gut 
streitbar Volek, as indeed they had proved themselves to be. 

It was discovered in the course of time that “‘ one of great name, 
but a great rascal,” had told Mister tales about the Engadine 
which Munster had believed. The contemporary writers spare his 
name. He was one of the most prominent men in Rhatia, 
de Porta says. Probably he was of their own race, and they 
felt it a little awkward to answer a charge of rascality against the 
Engadiners by the argument that the Engadiner who made it was 
a rascal. Possibly the informant had merely travelled through 
the Engadine, and communicated his adventures to the learned 
professor ; for Chiampel mentions one or two places of evil report, 
which might not unfairly give some countenance to the idea that 
the people were rascals. Near Siis, his own home, was a place 
which had been cleared by the industry of his fellow-townsmen, 
but had formerly been covered with brushwood and stones, where 
‘thieves and robbers lurked behind trees and rocks.” And at 
Zernetz, where the valley narrows so much that there is not room 
for the road without cutting the rock, is a place called Puntaglias, 
once very unsafe on account of robbers. When the band was 
overcome and seized, they confessed to having robbed many 
travellers and thrown them into the Inn. Chiampel does not say 
that any of these gentry were foreigners. 

The Reformation in the Engadine was brought about by a series 
of local struggles, each commune being a law to itself and reform- 
ing or remaining unreformed according to the decision of the 
majority. By good fortune one of the main actors in the matter— 
no other than Ulric Chiampel—was engaged upon a history of 
Rhetia, and he and others have recorded details, such as perhaps 
no other country possesses, of the change of worship. The struggle 
as a rule centred round the images. If the images were got rid of 
by fair means or by foul, the Mass went and the preaching came 
in. The means were oftener foul than fair, and the details are 
usually quaint. At Campfer—a place very innocent now of any- 
thing of the kind—there was a celebrated image of St. Roche, with 
a shrine of the highest sanctity. One winter’s night three men 
passed with sleighs, and the last of them, being very strong and 
bold, dragged down the huge image, fastened it to the tail of his 
sleigh, and dragged it multis cum cavillis to Cresta, near Celerina, 
which last place, by the way, mistaken tourists will persist in 
calling Chelerina, as if it were Italian and not Romauntsch. The 
Papists, of course, were furious, and they appealed to the ordinary 
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tribunal. The people of Samaden, and other prudent persons, 
appeased them by taking care that the image was put back in its 
place; but no one attempted to disguise the fact that Rochus, 
though restored, was male habitus. It was only for one day that he 
recovered his position. Jachem Muott (James Hill) of Celerina, 
described in the record as St. Paul describes the Athenians in the 
English version, brought the family food to the restored Rochus to 
be blessed. He unluckily stumbled at the threshold and fell with 
the food. Forgetting his superstition in the presence of so great a 
catastrophe, he uttered unseemly words against the Saint. The 
priest rebuked him so severely, and the bystanders jeered him so 
much, that he forswore Rochus on the spot, and all other saints, 
and joined his fellow-citizens in putting down the images and 
establishing the reformed faith. 

At Celerina, which place in union with St. Moritz preserved the 
old religion longer than any other commune in the Upper Enga- 
dine, Johannes Zacconius was the priest, and all his life he sang 
the Mass. He was a highly respectable man, in proof whereof 
Chiampel adduces the fact that he was the father of several lawful 
children, a proof of respectability which the Reformers on their 
part were from the first very ready to afford. The assistant priest 
was Thomas a Castris, who had been brought up at Zurich, the 
great seminary of reformed doctrines, and there had learned better 
things. He made use of his access to the images at Celerina to 
make cracks in them, and mutilate them, and break them, and even 
to carry them off. People saw what was going on, but nobody 
dared to interfere, for the artful Thomas, who had not learned 
better things at Zurich for nothing, allowed it to be supposed that 
the images were being maltreated at the instigation of Frederick 
von Salis of Samaden, the Commissary of the Upper Engadine, 
whose relations were the great people of Celerina. Thus the way 
was paved for a change, so soon as the highly respectable Zacconius 
should leave his lawful children fatherless. This event occurred in 
1576, when Celerina and St. Moritz by common consent allowed 
the Mass to follow their ruined images. The dwellers at the shrine 
of St. Moritz, we are informed, had for some time been inclined to 
hold out the hand to the Gospel, but the constant influx of strangers 
from Italy to drink the waters kept up the old views. They suc- 
ceeded, however, in ejecting the images in 1570, as a preliminary 
to the rejection of the Mass. This was twenty years after places in 
the neighbourhood had become reformed. 

The proceedings at Camogasc did not follow the same order. 
The people were so equally divided that they could not decide 
whether to elect a minister of the Word or a priest of the Mass. 
Each half chose for itself, the minister being Chiampel the 
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historian, the priest usually a Bergamasque. The services were 
performed on alternate Sundays, but one Sunday both Chiampel 
and the Bergamasque appeared. Neither would give way. At 
length Chiampel went up to the priest and asked him what the 
Mass was. The priest after some cross-questioning was constrained 
to say that the Mass was summum scelus et injuria contra Christi 
meritum, which his superiors would scarcely, one may suppose, 
recognise as an orthodox statement. Curiously enough this did 
not terminate the doubts of the commune. Chiampel migrated to 
Sus. Five years later the two halves agreed that they should take 
as their common pastor Christopher Chioerngias, who, strange to 
say, had been informally and impartially serving both parties 
without shewing his hand, and should leave it to him to decide 
whether Mass should be sung or not. Nunquam amplius missificavit, 
he never sang Mass again. The unreformed party then vehemently 
regretted that they had made the pact ; for along with the Mass the 
images were to be removed, and the church of Camogase possessed 
statues second to none in beauty and elegance. They succeeded in 
preventing for a while the removal of the images ; but before long a 
corn merchant offered sixty measures of corn for them, valued at a 
hundred florins, and this offer converted so many that the reformers 
had all but, if not quite, a majority. The numbers being so nearly 
equal that neither side had a clear preponderance, they went to law 
before the Courts by the space of eight months at great cost. At 
length the Papizantes, seeing that the decision would go against 
them by two votes, acted the part of the dog in the manger. 
They changed their cry and said they would rather have their 
saints burned than sold. The Gospel party accepted the compro- 
mise, and the judge made a solemn order that on that or the next 
day all the images belonging to the church of Camogase should be 
“handed over to Vulcan.” The Gospel party made the pyre and 
kept it fed with fuel, while the others kept jealous guard outside the 
ring lest anything of value should be abstracted, which might be 
sold and so “ yield an offering to Bacchus or to Ceres.” 

At Zernetz there were three churches. One of these, the Church 
of Roven, has since disappeared, but its large bell is in one of the 
remaining churches and is still known as il sain da Réven. One 
night in October, 1552, the statues in these churches were cut 
down and foully damaged, and all the furniture for Mass was torn 
or cut to pieces or removed. The next morning the excitement was 
intense. The bells were rung and the people assembled. No one 
had done it. What was to be done? The Parochus, who had so 
far held a mean between the two parties but had continued to sing 
Mass, decided that as the images had gone the Mass might go too, 
and it went accordingly. 
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At Sus, Chiampel’s family played a prominent part in Reforma- 
tion matters. A daughter was born to him in his absence, and the 
infant seemed about to die. Who was to baptise it? The grand- 
father, Caspar, had to arrange the affair, and his social relations 
with the ecclesiastics of Siis were of such a nature as to cause some 
complications. He altogether refused to receive the sacred dew 
from midwives, and there remained only the priests and the 
Parochus. He would not receive it from the priests, for he was not 
on speaking terms with them. Least of all would he receive it 
from the Parochus, for the Parochus and he were under bonds to 
keep the peace towards one another, in consequence of differences 
which had come to a certain head. He therefore baptised the 
child himself, naming it Anna, and then it died. Thereupon the 
Parochus and others of Caspar’s enemies, who seem to have been 
numerous, made a great uproar. The bell was rung and an 
assembly collected. Hither Caspar had allowed the child to die 
without proper baptism, or, if the baptism was valid, Caspar had 
become the compater of his own son and daughter-in-law, a thing 
unheard of, abominable. If divorce followed upon spiritual cog- 
nition, a wretch such as Caspar, unworthy of the light of day and 
of the nature of things, must be altogether put out of the way. In 
pursuance of this determination the people drew their swords, the 
Parochus meanwhile throwing cold water on their wrath, as Petrus 
de Porta ironically relates, though, after all, the recollection of the 
bond may have made him earnest against actual violence. Caspar 
got himself into a corner of the market-place of Sus, and there 
intrenched himself, making such good play with his sword that he 
kept off the parson and all the people till help came. From this 
arose the disputation in the church at Sis, famous indeed, but less 
famous than the disputation of Ilanz eleven years before. The 
subject was women’s baptism. The discussion lasted for seven days, 
and was so eager that the disputants would scarce take time to 
dine ; ate, in fact, at mid-day, parce rapideque. At supper, de Porta 
takes unnecessary pains to say, they made up for it, pensabant. 
The judges decided that in case of great necessity anyone might 
baptise. Many of the Engadiners retained the opposite view, and 
rebaptised under such circumstances, whence they have sometimes 
been described in history as Anabaptists, and in one veracious 
record as “ Antibaptists.” As the result of the great disputation at 
Ilanz to which reference has been made, the moderator Sebastian 
Hoffmeister, a man of transparent impartiality, declared that his 
joy and wonder were almost equal: joy, that on the Evangelical 
side were so many pious, modest, and learned ministers; wonder, 
that on the other side were so many stupid, old, ignorant, and 
audacious priests. 
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Pontresina was the first commune in the Upper Engadine to 
embrace the new faith. Vergerius, formerly Bishop of Justinopolis, 
was resting at the house of the president of the village after the 
fatigues of the Bernina, at the time when the election of a minister 
was at hand. He heard one member of the commune after another 
discussing the matter with the president, and at length he began to 
speak of the new views and to expound the Evangel. The president 
was a man of a liberal turn of mind, and it occurred to him that 
Pontresina might as well have a chance of hearing what was going 
on in the world,—audiemus quid italus iste novus nobis dicturus sit. 
He spoke to such good effect that the next scene presented by 
history is a procession from the church to the high bridge, over 
which the images were thrown into the seething depths below. It 
may be noted here that the interesting old church of San Gian, 
near Pontresina, was used in 1623 by the fugitive Protestants from 
the Valteline. An Italian sermon preached before them by Rampo 
of Zutz is still in existence in manuscript. 

There are in the Engadine, as in most parts of the world, 
creatures not pleasant to fall in with, Among them may be 
reckoned—though they are very seldom seen—the Vipera chersea 
and the Kreuz-otter, of which last Theobald comfortingly observes 
that though it is said to spring at people it does not. If it does not, 
it is an unworthy representative of its fore-elders. The Engadine 
and the neighbouring mountains have been much troubled by 
monsters of the serpent kind, with and without wings, all apparently 
able to spring in a disagreeable and dangerous manner. An early 
writer employs the 4 priori method in speaking of the existence of 
dragons in the Grisons: ‘‘Le Pais des Grisons est si plein de 
montagnes et de Cavernes, qu’il seroit étonnant qu’il ne s’y trouvat 
pas de dragons.” Those who are not satisfied with this, will no 
doubt yield to the argument from inspiration, whether historical 
or poetic, as employed by the Jesuit Kircher to prove dragons in 
general. None can doubt, he says in his best Latin, save those 
who contradict holy scripture; for in the fourteenth chapter of 
Daniel is open mention of Bel, a dragon worshipped with divine 
honours by the Babylonians, and in the Psalms it is said ‘“ Ye 
dragons and all deeps.” If uninspired history is of any value as 
evidence, the case is clear in favour of dragons. Jean Fabritius 
investigated a history of a dragon which appeared in the Grisons 
in his time, and he wrote to Henry Bullinger (Sept. 18, 1559) to 
announce that he had received the assurances of a most trust- 
worthy man on the subject. This was the less surprising to him, 
because thirty years before a countryman had shot in that neigh- 
bourhood a worm of prodigious size, sunning itself on a rock. Its 
blood was so venomous, and the poison was so subtle, that a gust 
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of wind blowing across the blood towards him caused him to lose 
his sight, and his body swelled so much that his life was despaired 
of. Peter von Juvalta, pfarrer of Stul, near Bergiin on the Albula 
route, writes (Oct. 29, 1702) that in August 1696, Barthelmy Alegre 
was driving his cows to the alp of Foppatsch (or Joppatsch, for the 
old Dutch account impartially spells it both ways) near Stul, when 
he came upon a creature lying in the mouth of a great hole. It 
was two ells long, had a cat’s head, long red hair, flashing eyes, a 
mark like a white collar round its neck, feet like the fins of a fish 
and covered with scales, a serpent’s tongue, and a forked tail. 
Barthelmy not unnaturally made off, and he succeeded in getting 
onto a rock so steep that the creature could not follow. From 
this vantage ground he shot at it. It came at him like an arrow, 
and all but reached him, but at length he managed to kill it with 
stones. Three days later, when he returned, the body was decom- 
posed. The inhabitants of the district asserted that dragons of 
this kind were often seen on Foppatsch and on the opposite 
alp of Utgeis, which must in those days have been interesting 
places. 

Chiampel, the Reformer and historian, says that his maternal 
grandfather, Martin Massol, surnamed Baloc, saw at the foot of the 
Julier an enormous and horrible serpent. He fell ill of it, and lost 
all his hair and all the skin which was not covered by clothing 
when he saw the beast. In the cleft through which the Inn passes 
after escaping from the lake of St. Moritz, there is a hole which 
used to house a dragon or worm. In Chiampel’s time a trustworthy 
man, John Mallet, died of the sight of this worm. From the same 
historian we learn that the little lake of Alpiglias, near Sus, was 
possessed of unenviable notoriety as the abode of a dragon. The 
relative of a Laviner named Bonorand had seen it rise with fearful 
roaring out of the lake. One Johann Branca, of Guarda, covered 
the surface of the water with leaves and branches of trees, and 
thus forced the reptile to leave the lake, which it did in a furious 
storm of wind. It swam down the Inn to Innsbruck, and there, 
not without much danger to the people, was killed. After this we 
may agree with Kircher, that there is no one tam perfricte frontis 
as not to believe in the existence of Swiss dragons. To make 
assurance doubly sure he gives a picture of one which the land- 
amman of Soleure, who had seen them often, drew for him from 
his own experience. It is a dreadful scaly creature with wings and 
claws. For scientific readers he gives an explanation of the origin 
of such compound animals, based on observation. They are always 
found in regions inhabited by large birds of prey. These birds 
carry off to the neighbourhood of their nests many more carcases 
of animals than they and their young can devour, and the conse- 
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quence is that carcases of diverse creatures lie and decay together. 
Each decaying carcase having in itself—such is his postulate—the: 
seed of regeneration, the seeds of all the carcases become: 
commingled, and hybrids more or less horrible are the result. 

Less problematical than the dragons of the Engadine are its 
bears. The Upper Engadine is too open for such animals to 
maintain a lodgement, and it is most likely that any bears seen 
there are visitors from Italy. A calf was eaten by bears at Sils 
Maria in the summer of 1874, but the inhabitants asserted that the. 
culprits were Italians. Now that arms of precision are in the 
hands of the natives, any bears that show themselves have a bad 
time; but the valley is full of traditions of a period when the 
balance was more even, and bears were a recognised and constant 
danger. La Presta, near Sis, was the scene of a famous 
encounter between a woodman and a bear, in the course of which 
the man, Duri Beta of Lavin (Lavinium, the Engadiners say), 
thrust his left hand, wrapped in his coat, into the jaws of the bear, 
and with the right killed the beast with blows of his axe. In 
the same neighbourhood is a field called al bouf giall, ‘‘ to the dun 
ox.” This isin memory of a fight between a bear and an ox, in 
which the latter killed his antagonist by pinning him to a tree with 
his horns. 

A member of the University of Oxford, who seems to have had 
his eyes and ears very wide open indeed, if one may judge by his 
Alpine Sketches published in 1814, relates that in his time the 
bulls and bears had a regular appointed rendezvous, and always 
fought till one or the other fell. A bull which had once pursued a 
bear from its pasturage was nowhere to be found; but after a 
search of three days it was discovered immovable, pressing against 
a rock its enemy long since dead and putrid. The animal had made 
such efforts that his hoofs were driven several feet into the ground. 
With any less sound guarantee than the name of a member of the 
University of Oxford, the length of the bull’s legs might be called 
in question. 

There are traditions of encounters with wolves in the streets of 
towns in the Engadine. Thus in January 1536 a wolf seized the 
grandson of Padrutt Perini in the street of Madulein, when Juliot 
of Milan came up and after a struggle killed the beast with his 
sword. Boy and man, however, died raving mad from their wounds 
a few days after. 

Notwithstanding the advantage which the possession of heavy 
rifles gives, the Engadiners still consider an encounter with a bear 
a very serious matter. Some years ago a number of the in- 
habitants of Zernetz sallied forth for a hunt with the |.utmost 
determination and bravery, and they were fortunate enough to. 
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find a bear. Having found him, they did not like his looks, and 
they put into active exercise that best part of valour which is known 
as discretion. The following verses did honour to the expedition, 
in somewhat italianised Romauntsch :— 


UNA CHATSCHA AL UORS. 


Un proverbi antic e bel 
A tuots cognit, suggerescha, 
Cha del Uors vender la pell 
Mé nun sto iin memm’ in prescha, 
Ma spetter da fer marcho 
Cur cha l’ Uors ais schluppetto ; 


Quaist proverb’ a que chi pera 
A Zernez eir’ incontschaint, 
Quels Tregants siin lur bandera 
Tuots pigliettan giiramaint, 
D' schluppetter iin bel Uorsun 
E ’1 mner mort siin iin bastun! 


A tel scopo ’s radunettan 
Bain armos siin il plaz grand 
E ’n discuors allo taidlettan 
Pronunzio dal comandant 
Giachen Filli il renommo, 
Chi bgers Uors ho schluppetto: 


Amihs! dschet el, aunz co ’ns metter 
Per la chatscha in chamin, 
Stuvais vus uoss’ am permetter, 
Sco ais I’ iis eir a Berlin, 
Ch’ eau a vus fatsch’ iin discuors, 
Per spieger che ch’ais iin Uors: 


— L' Vors ais iina bestia grossa, 
Ferm’ e granda sco ’n liun, 
Cur el vain in mez ’na scossa 
Fo'l d’ iin bes-ch be iin baccun, 
E suvenz per complimaint 
Mag!’ il paster eir suraint ; 


Cun iin cuolp da sia tschatta 
Un grand bés-ch vain atterrd ; 
E sch’ in fam el as rechatta 
Ho I’ Uors eir gia divoro 
Il chatscheder e sieu chaun 
Sainza sél e sainza paun |— 


Tel discuors siin l’ adunanza 
Fet ’na granda impressiun, 
Ogniin vzaiv’ in lontananza 
Gnir vers el iin trid Uorsun, 
Cun aviert la buoch’ e bratscha 
Pel maglier sco ’na fuatscha ! — 


A BEAR HUNT. 


A proverb old and sound, 
Known to all, suggests 
That to sell the skin of a bear 
One must not be too quick, 
But must wait to make one’s market 
Till the bear is shot. 


This proverb, as far as appears, 
Was unknown at Zernetz, 
The sharpshooters on their banner 
All took a solemn oath 
To shoot a fine big bear * 
And bring him dead on a pole. 


With this view they assembled 
Well armed upon the great place, 
And there gave attentive ear 
To a speech made by their captain, 
Jacques Filli the renowned, 
Who many bears has shot. 


‘‘Friends!” said he, “ere that we put 
Ourselves on the road for the hunt, 
You must permit me now, 

As the use is at Berlin too, 
To make a speech to you, 
With a view to explain what a bearis. 


“ The bear is a huge beast, 
Strong and large as a lion, 
When he comes in the midst of a herd, 
He makes of a sheep but a mouthful, 
And often as a finish 
Eats the shepherd too in addition. 


“ With one blow of his paw 
A great tree is brought to the ground; 
And, as it is found in story, 
The bear has also devoured 
The huntsman and his dog 
Without salt and without bread.” 


Such a speech as this 
Made a great impression on the assem- 
Each one saw in the distance _[bly, 
A horrid bear coming at him, 
With mouth and arms wide open 
To eat him up like a sweetmeat. 


* Unis an intensitive termination, Uorsun a large bear. Thus from Bap, a father, 
Babun is an ancestor; but the quaintness of this is spoiled by the practice of pro- 
nouncing a final n as m, which gives Baboom instead of Baboon, This pronunciation 
has a curious effect in such words as chaun and paun in the sixth stanza. Chaun is 
pronounced like the first syllable in chamber, and paun rhymes with it, as if an English 
schoolboy who had not been introduced to the new-fangled method of pronunciation 


were cutting the middle out of panem. 
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— Cur I’ intera compagnia When the entire company 
Fiit riveda in mez il god, Was arrived in the midst of the wood, 
Cumpér Brum be sper els via Leisurely at a fair pace 
Plaun plaunet passet bain bod Near the road passed gossip Bruin, 
E cun fatscha rianteda And with a grinning face 
Saliidet tuot la brajeda ; Saluted the whole brigade. 
Da trer our ’na schluppetteda It never entered the mind 
Ad iingiin gnit que in maint Of any to fire a shot, 
E ad! avair ’sche bain passeda And each was more than content 
Fiit ’minchiin pii co containt !— That the thing had so well passed off 
—Que dvantet in noss pajais This occurred in our country, [three. 
An ottschient untatrais !!! 


In the year eighteen hundred and sixty 
It is not necessary to point out that this passage of Romauntsch 
bristles with problems and illustrations of much interest to the 
student of languages. The pronunciation has almost as remark- 
able a bearing on the pronunciaiion of Latin as that of the 
Wallon of the Belgian Ardennes has upon the pronunciation of 
French. The frequent occurrence of the modified u bears out the 
canon, “‘ La Valteline et "Engadine aiment beaucoup |’umlaut.” 

There is rather a want of early traditions of a romantic character 
in the Engadine. One such is localised at Guardaval, a name so 
suggestive of romance that invention would have been busy if fact 
had not forestalled it. The Castle of Guardaval, near Madulein, 
was built by Bishop Volkard of Chur before the middle of the 
thirteenth century, as a protection to the dependants of the 
bishopric. The roads were so unsafe in Rhetia, that the stages 
made by travellers worth robbing were only from one episcopal 
castle to another, always under escort of an episcopal guard. The 
protection of the Vogt seated at Guardaval at the time of which 
the tradition treats was not the kind of protection contemplated 
by the episcopal mind. The Vogt gave orders that a certain fair 
maid of Madulein should be brought to him at the castle, and in 
order that she might be properly apparelled he sent down gay 
clothes for her. Her father brought her, gaily clad, and accom- 
panied by a certain Adam of Camogasc, who ran the tyrant 
through the heart as he was administering a first salute to the 
maid. The people then rose and dragged down the tower stone by 
stone. A guide book alludes to this tradition, and remarks that it 
is a modern invention. Chiampel’s manuscript, however, written 
three hundred years ago, tells the story, and asserts that the 
grandson of Adam was known to the author. This is fairly good 
authority for a modern invention. 

A more romantic form of the legend decoys the maiden into the 
castle, and throws her from the battlements in her determination 
to escape from the Vogt. The whole is too long to quote, but the 
catastrophe is as follows :— 


Castellan. Nay, but hear! 
I swear by Guardavall, by my life I swear— 
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Adam. 
Thy life is mine, not thine, swear not by it. 
Nor swear by Guardavall: for stone on stone 
Of Volkard's tower— 

Cast. Let it be so, yet hear! 
I swear by that thou hast or hadst most dear, 
That all unharmed, untouched, in groundless fear, 
Thy maiden sought her death. Her stainless soul 
As pure of hurt from me to Heaven has gone 
As though she had died some eighteen years ago 
A babe on her mother’s knee! 

Ad, Unharmed! untouched! and pure! What words are these! 
She was a maiden from the side of Inn: 
Say that, thou sayest all. 
In other lands, where villains such as thou 
Mar God's fair earth, I doubt not that it needs— 
When that by some rare chance it may be true— 
Needs say, expressly say, of such an one 
That all unharmed, untouched, and innocent, 
And pure she died. And I can well believe 
That that fell land where mother gave thee birth 
Hath many a damsel, many another dame, 
Who makes those words a lie. 
But in this land of ours, when such as thou 
Casts devil’s eyes upon a maid of Inn, 
And time and place and circumstance favour him ; 
But three words will that dauntless maiden say 
Ere that she take safe shelter in the grave, 
“ Death ere dishonour !” 
And talkest thou of Heaven! Did I but think 
That such as thou had ought to do with Heaven, 
I’d sin some mortal sin and thereby gain 
The purer realms of Hell. Dost thou not know, 
Thou villain tyrant, when a son of Inn 
Has innocent blood to avenge, foul blood to shed, 
But three words will he speak ere that he send 
The vile, damned, caitiff, soulless soul to Hell, 
“ Death in dishonour!” 


There is one interesting tradition, more than five hundred years 
old, which survives in full vigour to the present day. It relates 
to the position of women in church. In the churches where 
Romauntsch services are held, the women sit on the north side 
and the men on the south. The separation is so well defined that 
in some churches the men go out by one door and the women by 
another, in the less sophisticated parts of the valley; and it may 
be remarked that in one church at least the men light their pipes 
and cigars on leaving their seats, and pass out smoking, possibly 
in preparation for an exercise alluded to by Chiampel when the 
Reformation was still a novelty,—“ after the sermon, the men are 
accustomed to converse gravely with each other on what they have 
heard.” In the church of Lugnetz the order is reversed, the 
women sitting on the south side and the men on the north, and 
the women precede the men in the Holy Communion. This 
arrangement is in perpetual memorial of a deed of bravery which 
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earned for the women of Lugnetz the title of las valorusas femnas 
di Lungnezza. In 1852, the Count Rodolf of Montfort had a con- 
test with the Baron Ulric Walther of Belmont, who ruled over the 
Foppa, Lungnezza, Vals, and Flem. The men of Lugnetz went 
up into the mountains and fought the troops of Montfort near 
Morissen, defeating them at the little chapel of St. Carlo. Mean- 
while, another body of Montfort’s men unexpectedly attacked the 
valley, which had no male defenders, and since in those days such 
wars were carried on with fire, rapine, and murder, all seemed 
lost. The women of the district, however, collected in a large 
body at the gate which closes the entrance to the valley, still called 
Porclas (Porta clausa), and this they defended till the men came 
back and completely routed the enemy. In order to establish a 
permanent record of the bravery of their women, the men deter- 
mined that they must sit on the right hand in church, and at 
Communion present themselves first at the altar,—aunz co ils 
homens avaunt Vuter. 


G. F. Browne. 
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VoL. I. 


THE RIDE OF THE DEAD. 


A Greex or THE TenTH CENTURY. 


(With a Note appended, relative to the original.) 


I. 


‘*Mortuer, mother of nine bold sons, 

_ And of one only daughter fair, 
Whom you in darkness hide alway 
From men’s eyes, and the light of day, 

And only braid her wond’rous hair, 
And comb it into its curls of gold, 
At midnight in the star-lit air, 
Or under the pallid moonbeams cold, 
Or the solitary morning-star ;— 
Time is now that the maid were bride. 
Hearken ! a stranger seeks her hand, 
A stranger out of a distant land. 
Give thy daughter to be his bride, 
In his strange land afar ! ” 


It. 


Eight of the brethren nine said “‘ Nay ” ; 
But Constantine said ‘‘ Yea.” 


mm. 

‘Mother, marry thy child, I pray; 
Marry my sister Areté 

Into the strange land far away. 

For thither, thither I too must ride— 

To that same land ; and by my side 
My sister, she shall ride with me, 

And cheer my weary way.” 


Iv. 


“Cease! Thou ravest, son of mine ; 
Thine is a fool’s speech, Constantine. 
For suppose death fall on me, 
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Or some grievous malady, 
Who, if in joy or painsI be, 
Shall bring my one girl back to me ?” 


Vv. 


Constantine, he hath sworn an oath, 
By God and by God’s saints also, 
Be his mother in joy or pain, 
He for Areté will go. 
‘* Every year in summer thrice, 
Every year in winter twice, 
Whether in joy or pain you be, 
I swear I will bring you Areté.” 


VI. 


They have wedded the maiden to the stranger, 
They have borne her far from hence 

To another land; and on our land 
There falls a pestilence. 


vil. 


Right it takes of the brethren nine, 
And slain is Constantine. 


VIII. 


Ah, how fares the mother now, 
In her deep distress ? 
She is as lonely as the reed 
Which a wind shakes in the wilderness ; 
Or as a church, whose arches stand 
Mute in an interdicted land. 
Her daughter only is left to her, 
And far off is her daughter : 
The mother is lonely as a town 
That is silent after slaughter. 


rm. 


She weeps till fever falls on her, 
And near to death comes she ; 
And now the longing fills her heart 
To see her Areté. 
She hath arisen from her bed, 
And to the grave-yard stept ; 
And she went amongst the cold grave-stones, 
Where all her dear sons slept. 
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x. 


Over eight of the cold grave-stones 

Low she moaned in broken tones ; 

But when she came to the ninth stone, there 
She raved, and tore her hair. 


‘* Awake, awake, son Constantine, 
For I want my Areté. 

Sure you have not forgot the oath 
You swore by God to me, 

Every year in summer thrice, 

Every year in winter twice, 

Whether in joy or pain I be, 

To bring me back my Areté.” 


XII. 


The mother’s eyes were dim to see ; 
She thought no ear took heed. 

But at her voice the cold grave-stone 
Has turned to a coal-black steed. 

The dead man’s long and yellow hair 
Hangs there, a bridle fine ; 

The mould of the grave is a gallant saddle, 
And the worm becomes Constantine. 


XIII. 


The dead man’s spurs are in the steed, 
And far away is he ; 

And he is knocking even now 
At the doors of Areté. 


XIV. 


His sister’s halls are all alight, 
The lamps and torches shine. 

He enters, and he finds her there 
Engaged for dances nine. 

The dances nine, they all are danced, 
And he calls her with a sign. 

From afar he makes a sign ; 
Then in her ear breathes he, 

“You must come, little sister mine, 
To our mother home with me.” 
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XV. 
“ Constantine, it is late to-night 

For me to haste so far away: 
And brother, if in our house be joy, 

I must put on golden garments gay. 
Brother, but if in our house be woe, 
In these garments I will go.” 


XVI. 
‘ Little sister, tarry not mo, 
In these garments shalt thou go.” 


XVII. 

Far on the way as fast they ride 
Together, he and she, 

All of a sudden a little bird 
Sang in a wayside tree. 


XVIII. 
“Oh God! mickle is thy might. 
Truly here is a wondrous sight. 
Thou mak’st the quick ride with the dead!” 


XIX. 

** Brother, did’st hear what the bird said ? 
He said the quick ride with the dead.” 
“Tis but a bird—a small fond thing, 
Sister, let the silly bird sing.” 


XX. 

They had not ridden a league further 
Together, he and she, 

When lo! another little bird 
Began to sing in a tree. 


XXI. 
“* What strange thing is this I see, 
Oh God ?” the small bird said ; 
“*T, a poor little fowl like me, 
I see the quick ride with the dead!” 


XXII. 

* Brother, did’st hear what that bird said ? 
He said, the quick ride with the dead.” 
“They are nothing but birds, my little sister ; 
‘Who need reck what a bird has said ?” 
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XXIII. 


“ Brother, you smell of incense fine. 

I am afraid of you, Constantine.” 

** Little sister, sooth to tell, 

At St. John’s church, at the vesper-bell, 
The good priest censed us over-well.” 


XXIV. 


They had not ridden a league further 
Together, he and she, 

Before another little bird 
Sang in a way-side tree. 


XXV. 

“Oh God, mickle is thy might, 

Here is a passing wondrous sight ! 

I see a damsel, warm and fair, 

And she with a clammy corpse doth ride.” 


XXVI. 


Areté heard the small bird’s word, 
And her heart knocked her side. 


XXVII. 


‘** Brother, did’st hear ? My brother, where 
Is all your long and yellow hair?” 


XXVIII. 


“Oh, my little sister, I 
Have been very sick and like to die 

(Have not you heard of it, little sister ?), 
And they have cut all my hair away. 
Vex me not with your questions more. 

You must dismount, my little sister ; 
Yonder, see, is our mother’s door. 

As for me, I am very weary ; 
I must go sleep, it is almost day.” 


XXIX. 


** Where art thou going, my little brother ? 
Wilt not thou come with me ?”’ 

“‘ Little sister, I smell of incense ; 
I may not come with thee.” 

** Good night, good night, my little brother.” 
To the house alone goes she. 
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XXX. 

The doors are closed, the windows dark, 
To the house she goes alone. 

She kneels, her tears fell on the threshold, 
But answer gets she none. 


XXXxI. 


At last she stoops her down, and picks 
A pebble from the ground, 
And sends it clattering on the tiles 
With a sharp and sudden sound, 
That clattering sound the mother hears, 
And from within cries she, 
‘Spectre be gone; avoid my threshold ! 
Too well do I know thee, 
Charon the fiend, for it is thou 
Who hast dried my dear heart’s blood : 
Thou hast taken all my sons away, 
And made my house a solitude. 
I have my daughter left only, 
And she is far from me. 
A curse be upon thee, Constantine, 
A mother’s curse on thee, 
Who hast married thy sister to the stranger, 
And left thy mother lonely!” 


XXXII. 


‘Oh, my mother, open and see ; 
I, who speak, am Areté.” 


XXXII. 


‘Mocking voice of the fiend Charon, 
Cease! Spectre, be gone, I say. 
My Areté is with her husband, 
In a strange land far away.” 


XXXIV. 


‘‘Nay, my mother, open and see— 
It is I—thy very Areté. 
Wilt not thou welcome her back, my mother ?” 


XXXV. 


‘** Welcome, welcome indeed, my daughter. 
Tell me, and what have you come to see ? 
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Have you come to see your bonny brothers ? 
Have you come to see your brothers nine ? 
Eight of your brothers are dead, my daughter, 

And slain is Constantine.” 


XXXVI. 


‘“‘ Nay, it is thou, my mother dear, 
Who art mocking now, for this very moment, 
Constantine hath brought me here.” 


XXXVII. 


Mother and daughter gaze at each other, 
Silently, face to face. 

They have fallen into each other’s arms, 
Strained in a close embrace. 


XXXVIII. 


Their arms are round each other still, 
Their tears not yet are dry. 

Along the ground mother and daughter, 
Two lifeless corpses lie. 

They have taken up the two corpses, 
They have laid them hers by hers, 

About their sides is the churchyard mould, 
And above their breasts the gossamers. 


Nore. 

The above translation has been made, not from the original 
Greek, but from a literal prose version, in French, given by MM. 
C. Sathas and EB. Legrand, in their introduction to the Byzantine 
poem, BASI'AEIOS AITEN'H® ’AKPI'THS, an epic of the tenth century 
which had never before been published.* Basile Digénis Akritas, 
who is an historical personage, seems to have been to the poetry 
of later Greece much what King Arthur was to the poetry of 
earlier England; and not only his own life, but a variety of 
episodes connected with it, supplied subjects for a whole series 
of ballads. Akritas was the son of a Greek maiden and the 
Syrian Emir, Mousour, who, for the love of his bride, became a 
Christian. The incident on which the above ballad is founded is 
the wooing of this Emir—the father of Akritas. He is the 
stranger ; and, according to the old Greek custom, he is represented 


*Les Exploits de Digénis Akritas, Epopée Byzantine du dixitme Sidcle publi¢e 
pour la premiére fois d’aprés la manuscrit unique de Trébizonde, par C. Sathas, et 
E. Legrand. Paris, Maissonneuve et Cie., 1875. 
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-as making his proposals not himself, but through the agency of 
a third person—who, in this case, is the maiden’s brother. The 
Emir of history had carried her off by force; but, though her " 
brothers were afterwards reconciled to the marriage, the mother 
still had fears for the safety and happiness of her daughter. 
“This circumstance,” observe MM. Sathas and Legrand, “in 
itself so natural and so simple, has been completely transformed 
in the popular poetry, and, painted in the darkest colours, has 
become the subject of a tragic ballad, which may be safely judged 
to be the finest gem in the whole rich casket of popular Hellenic 
poetry.” 

The same authors inform us, also, that of this ballad there are 
not only four Greek versions, but Albanian and Servian imitations 
of it, which are to be found in Chants populaires des Serviens, 
traduits par Elise Voiart, tome I., pp. 202-206. 

Of the Greek versions, one is given by Fauriel (tome II., p. 495), 
-and two by Passow (Carmina popularia Grecie recentioris, pp. 394, 
898), in their respective collections. These, however, are all of 
them very fragmentary. The finest version is that from which 
the present rendering is made; the Greek original of which is to 
‘be found in Tpayovdia eOvixa covaypéva ’Avroviov 
Mavovcov. Eis Képxvpav, 1850. Second part, pp. 73-76. 


W. H. Mattock. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


WE are all at one in desiring a good education for our poor 
children. However we may differ as to the details of instruction, 
we are all at one in desiring that enough knowledge may be 
imparted, and the intellect sufficiently trained, to call forth into 
exercise as many latent capacities as possible, for the advantage 
of their possessors and the general gain of the entire community. 
If we are not all equally zealous, yet plenty of zeal for the cause 
of education exists, and needs but to be wisely directed to ensure 
satisfactory results. Even as to the direction it should take, there 
is again a general agreement. We all desire that while the 
intellectual powers should be developed, the sterling moral qualities 
of our countrymen should at the same time be maintained and 
intensified, and that, if possible, the teaching of all our schools 
should be sufficiently uniform to deserve to be called ‘“ National 
Education.” 

Now the improvement in our poor-school teaching has hitherto 
mainly, if not exclusively, consisted of an increase in the efficiency 
of instruction, and in the number of subjects taught. A like 
improvement is also desired and looked forward to for the future. 
It is this matter of “instruction” which forms and must form 
the most obvious part of every system of education. This it is 
which strikes the senses, and is therefore apt so to occupy the 
attention as to lead many persons to forget that ‘‘ instruction” is 
not ‘‘ education,” but only its indispensable preliminary and agent. 

This is not surprising, for nothing is more common than for men 
to become so absorbed in any “‘ means” which greatly interests 
them, as by degrees to make of it an “end in itself.” One man 
sets out with a reasonable desire for money as a needful agent, 
and ends as a miser caring only for money itself. Another forces 
himself into some daily drudgery in order to live, and ends by 
living only to carry on his daily drudgery. Not a few persons 
have, I think, undergone an analogous change as regards their 
interest in efficient and multiplied instruction. 

The need for the wide diffusion of a good education, and of good 
instruction necessary thereto, is painfully evident even now. But 
the educational destitution of a quarter of a century ago was. 
appalling. Since then we have every reason to be grateful for very 
much good and zealous work. What wonder if, in the doing 
of it, a number of excellent persons have, little by little, become 
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quite passionately attached to the cause of instruction at which 
they have so long and zealously laboured. They may well be apt 
to look with impatience and some distrust on anyone who would 
bid them pause in their work and consider whether they may not 
have, inadvertently, done some injury to the cause they had 
originally at heart. Yet there is not a little to be said in favour 
of the assertion that, by the mode of instruction which has. 
become a fashion of the day, the sources of our national life and 
prosperity run the risk of being calamitously deteriorated. 

In order to test the truth of this very grave affirmation, it may 
be well to try and draw out clearly and distinctly what it is 
Englishmen generally, and all practical Englishmen, really have 
in view when they advocate National Education. 

In the first place, they mean to. advocate the acquisition by 
children of a certain amount of more or less elementary knowledge; 
but secondly, and far more, they mean the acquisition of such a 
disposition of mind as may make them useful members of society 
—honest, temperate, and industrious citizens, with kind hearts. 
for their neighbours and a sincere and intelligent love for the 
land of their birth. Everyone who has the welfare of his country 
at heart must now desire the improvement of knowledge, but 
he cannot but much more desire the wide diffusion of noble aims 
and generous sentiments, and the depression of the more selfish 
and brutal instincts of our animal nature. 

To bring this most desirable end about, it is plainly necessary 
that considerable instruction should be given, the intellect being 
strengthened by judicious exercise, and the memory stored with 
many facts. It is, however, no less plainly necessary that such 
intellectual cultivation will be useless, or worse than useless, unless 
at the same time the affections are stimulated, and the will 
directed in harmony with the great end in view, so that good 
actions may be the result. Clever and well-informed men are as 
plentiful as blackberries; the rich and rare phenomenon is the 
really good man. 

As a fact, most men are moved to action by a variety of 
motives, such as: 1, the gratification of their personal instincts 
and passions; 2, the hope of reward; 8, the fear of punishment ; 
4, the desire of what seems to be their own greatest good; 5, love 
for their friends and sympathy with their fellow-men ; 6, a certain 
love of truth; 7, a spontaneous admiration for what strikes them 
as beautiful; 8, an irresistible recognition of noble and generous 
conduct as being such; 9, a perception of duty; and 10, an un- 
avoidable knowledge that certain acts are virtuous even though 
the performance of them may, owing to existing conditions, be 
extremely repugnant. 
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The varying effect of these motives on the will cannot but be 
powerfully affected by a full, continued, painstaking, hearty, and 
‘definite inculcation of elevated conceptions calculated to ennoble 
the character, to weaken the action of motives which are low and 
selfish, and to strengthen those of an opposite nature. 

That such conceptions are alone to be found in relation to 
a Divine ideal, and that it is only by distinct and avowedly definite 
religious teaching that such conceptions can be brought home to 
the minds of our children, is what few practical men will ven- 
ture to deny. By it the highest and most salutary aspirations 
are aroused and strengthened. Such a conception of God as 
is set before us in the highest religious teaching, supplies at 
once a realisation of our noblest ideal, and an object about which 
the most elevated emotions of love, reverence, and admiration for 
all that is most beautiful and good may be fitly exercised. It 
also enlarges and strengthens our natural sympathy with our 
fellows, which the rational desire which each one has and should 
have for his own greatest good, is justified as coincident with the 
law of “right.” That same law, thus regarded, also tends to 
augment our instinctive hopes and fears as to retribution, and the 
final and necessary connection of “ suffering” with ‘ill will.” 
Finally, thus and thus most effectually, is the besetting tendency 
to self-gratification at the expense of right, opposed by a con- 
sensus of motives of the most powerful kind. 

Religion brings down to the popular apprehension, and embodies, 
for the benefit of the ignorant, the highest results of philosophy. 
Those, therefore, who would exclude it from our schools, would 
-deprive the masses of such share as is open to them of education 
of the highest order. A parallel folly would be to insist on each 
man working out for himself his own astronomy. As religion, 
however, has infinitely more to do with practical life than has 
astronomy, it is plain that to exclude it is an infinitely more 
momentous matter. 

It is simply undeniable that persons who are without the aid of 
theological teaching and belief are, however naturally good may 
be their instincts, at a very great disadvantage. The greatest of 
-all ideals has disappeared from their horizon, only inferior and 
secondary objects can affect their emotions or their will and they 
can have no absolute certainty that what is right or true must 
always, under all circumstances, be for their greatest happiness or 
for the happiness of those they love and cherish. 

The utility and the necessary tendency of such belief can be tested 
by each man, simply by looking into his own conscience. However 
unhappily inoperative his Christian belief may have been on his 
actions, he none the less must recognise that such belief has ever 
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tended to make him act well. He never sinned or acted fraudu- 
lently or unchastely because he believed in God, in Christ’s. 
redemption, or in a life hereafter, and he has never abstained from 
a bad action because of his disbelief in such doctrines. 

What man, on the other hand, can honestly say that the 
mathematical, chemical, geological, or botanical knowledge he 
may have attained, or any skill in part-singing and drawing 
he may have acquired, have helped him to perform an act of self-- 
denial, or even directly tended to check an unlawful glance at his 
neighbour’s wife? Place two men, in all things equal save that 
one accepts and the other rejects Christian belief, in circumstances 
of great temptation, and it is as certain as any mathematical 
truth that the first will have and the second will lack a very 
important aid towards overcoming it. Men of the latter category 
must be less likely to be good citizens, because they are less 
supplied with motives to do their duty towards their fellow-men. 

I have spoken above of ‘‘avowedly definite religious teaching,” 
and I did so advisedly, for in the words “‘ avowedly definite” are 
included all our difficulties. The advantages of such religious 
teaching are so obvious, and its opponents on principle form so 
altogether insignificant a fraction of the nation, that a uniform 
system of National Education upon such a basis would be re- 
ceived with all but universal satisfaction save for our unfortunate 
religious differences. State action to aid our schools was begun by 
Lord John Russell on an avowedly denominational basis, and it 
was only because such action seemed insufficient that the school 
legislation of 1870 took place. Even then such legislation was 
declared to be effected in no spirit of antagonism to voluntary and 
denominational schools, but merely with the object, as avowed, of 
supplementing their action. 

But for our various differences of creed, no “conscience 
clause” would have been thought of, and still less would so- 
many persons have come to look with comparative favour either on 
a supposed system of indefinite religious teaching, or upon a system 
of secular instruction from which religious teaching should be 
eliminated, under the impression that such systems were ‘ Unsec- 
tarian.” Such teaching none but a very small minority amongst 
us would declare to be the absolutely best teaching, but only the 
‘second best,” the practically best attainable by us under existing 
circumstances. 

It is strange, but it is none the less true, that many persons. 
seem to suppose that there may be beliefs and opinions which are 
not definite beliefs and opinions. Such persons clearly see the 
absurdity of believing in the real existence of abstractions, such 
as ‘ humanity” (holding that in reality there are but individual. 
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men and women), and yet believe that these men and women may 
have religious opinions, which, because they are not affirmative in 
a Christian sense, are indefinite. They seem also to hold that 
teaching which is not the religious teaching of any recognised body 
of men, is not the teaching of any body of men. Yet every man, 
as certainly as he has eyes of a definite colour and a chin of a 
definite form, must have definite opinions on the subjects which 
occupy his thoughts, even though it be the sceptical one that cer- 
tainly has not or cannot be attained about them. Thus every man 
must believe that the existence of God is or is not a thing about 
which there is certainty for him, and every man must hold that he 
has or that he has not grounds sufficient for acting in this life 
with a view to another which is to follow it. One of these two 
beliefs is just as definite and dogmatic as the other, and both 
are fruitful in effects. To bring up children and youths without 
giving them avowedly definite religious instruction, is, in fact, to 
bring them up in a definite religious instruction which is unavowed. 
It is to bring them up with the definite teaching that Christian 
doctrines are either unimportant, or else matters about which 
there can be no real knowledge unless it be the knowledge that 
they are untrue. These views are just as definite, just as “‘ sec- 
tarian’”” as any others, and those who hold them sympathise 
with one another, and co-operate more actively than do the 
members of some recognised religious communions. They do, in 
fact, form a religious body of a definite kind with definite views 
and aims, for all that such body may not possess an external 
visible organisation like that of the Church. 

Everything which comes within the experience of a child helps, . 
intentionally or not, to educate it. Not only forms of words, but 
the tone and manner of their utterance, produce their consequences 


on its plastic mind. The same is to be said of any elaborate, 


studied silence. To bring up children in silence as to a future 
life, is practically equivalent to teaching them that there is none. 

Those who clamour for purely secular education, clamour in 
effect for the education of all in the tenets of one, in every way 
inconsiderable, body—the secularist sect. They have the effrontery 
to seek the practical diffusion of unbelief at the expense of 
believers. Unlike the various religious bodies willing to put 
their hands freely into their pockets to educate their children, 
secularists would put their hands freely into other people’s pockets 
not only for the education according to their views of their own 
small progeny, but for an identical education of the numerous pro- 
geny of their opponents also. 

Rarely has such a remarkable imposture obtained currency 
through the use of an ambiguous, misleading word, such as the 
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word “‘unsectarian.” That at least a very large portion of the 
English people would reprobate such a system if it were so un- 
masked that they could plainly see it, is shown by the number 
of denominational schools which are maintained by voluntary 
efforts, and by the wide-spread practice of having a certain amount 
of religious manifestation even in Board schools, upon which so 
many electors have insisted. 

But can members of the English Church, or of other denomina- 
tions who do not wish all Christian belief to be undermined or 
withered by chilling silence and enforced neglect, rest satisfied 
with such Board-school teaching, a teaching from which, as the 
Archbishop of York has pointed out, even the Ten Commandments, 
as forming part of the Prayer Book might be, as a formulary, 
legally excluded ? 

Such Board-school religious teaching may represent fairly well 
the belief and views of a certain number of Englishmen, but it is 
monstrously unfair that their beliefs and views should thus be 
practically established and endowed at the expense of the entire 
community. Unsatisfactory, however, as is the present state of 
affairs, it is, according to the warning voice of Mr. Chamberlain, 
as recently heard at Birmingham, only the prelude to still worse. 
He has not only threatened us with a further move towards the 
State endowment of secularism, but he has not recoiled from avow- 
ing his desire to follow in the wake of the French Jacobins. And 
yet itis these foreign Jacobins who are giving us what to most 
moderate men is the very reductio ad absurdum of the system of 
“levelling down.” In that country, in spite of its comparatively 
few religious divisions, the levelling-down system has been carried 
so far that, as M. Jules Simon tells us,* in one school an inscrip- 
tion on the wall, ‘‘Love God, honour your parents,” has been 
erased as too denominational ! 

This excessive tenderness for the conscience of the occasional or 
possible young Atheist, is in France accompanied by the most 
cynical and brutal disregard for the consciences of believers. And 
these are the men whom our “ advanced ” politicians would emulate. 
We, on the other hand, desire only even-handed justice. By all 
means let the conscientious scruples of the Agnostics, Positivists, and 
every kind of Nonconformist, be sincerely respected ; |but in God’s 
name let the scruples of men who desire a distinct, definite, hearty 
and constant inculcation of Christian doctrines be respected also! 

Practically, though not legally, many a poor father and mother 
are oppressed in conscience by having to send their children, against 
their will, to Board-schools, and many more by having to contribute 
through the rates to a system which they regard as fatal in its 

* Dieu, Patrie et Liberté. 
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tendency to all Christian belief. Why are the consciences of such 
persons less to be respected than the consciences of those who 
object to pay a Church rate ? 

What has been the origin of this distrust of denominational 
teaching? The conscience clause originated with the Wesleyans. 
They had a just cause of complaint in the practical impossibility 
they experienced in various country places, of obtaining educa- 
tion without attendance at Church and at Sunday-schools. But 
they never meant by it to object to such religious teaching as 
took place on week days in Church-schools. Certainly now the 
Wesleyans are aggrieved and suffer from the development the 
School-board system has taken and is likely to take. They would 
not, then, be opposed to an amelioration of the existing system in 
the direction of more justice to voluntary schools. Other Noncon- 
formist bodies who have, with more or less reason, been jealous of 
their rights with regard to the Established Church, would welcome 
a modification which, while recognising and respecting their 
claims, should check the further propagation at the national 
expense of the views of the secularist minority. 

We would ask the zealots and devotees of “‘ unsectarian edu- 
cation’ what possible harm they can anticipate from an avowedly 
full and distinct religious education, so arranged that each body 
receives its due, and that the consciences of all, believers as well 
as unbelievers, be efficiently protected? What harm can be done 
by reinforcing morality by religious sanctions? We have long 
looked, and looked in vain, for any answer to these questions. 
If they cannot be answered, then what must be desirable for this 
country is the gradual modification of an insincere and delusive 
system of “ levelling down” in favour of an honest and avowed 
system of “levelling up.” As far as may be found practicable, the 
desire of every intelligent statesman should be that religious 
teaching should become as full, hearty, definite, and efficient as 
possible. Each party also should have its due. Let ardent 
secularists, sincere agnostics, benevolent positivists, and the men 
whose views are truly represented by the religious system generally 
taught in Board-schools, have, one and all, a fair field for their 
philanthropic activity, and meet with their full share of State 
co-operation and support; but let a precisely similar share of 
co-operation and support be also accorded to our Baptists, Metho- 
dists, Jews, Quakers, Roman Catholics, Wesleyans, and Anglicans. 

The Board-school system, which began with loud, and, no doubt, 
sincere professions of friendship to voluntary efforts, has gradually 
drifted into a position of antagonism and hostility to denomina- 
tional education. What fair-minded moderate men desire is that 
it should return to its primitive spirit, and more and more give the 
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hand of fellowship to religious bodies, and honestly seek, through 
them, to spare the hardly-taxed pockets of the ratepayers. 
Instead of this, Mr. Chamberlain leads us to expect the very 
opposite, and he would, if he could, impose upon us the un- 
English, unpatriotic, oppressive and demoralising system of 
compulsory and free secular education. 

The various Nonconformist bodies who have favoured the Board- 
school system through a just and rational desire not to be 
subjected to the teaching of the Established Church would, if 
Mr. Chamberlain could have his way, be subjected to the teaching 
of that body which they would repudiate above all as the very 
synagogue of Satan. If Churchmen have ever chastised them 
with whips, that synagogue will chastise them with scorpions. For 
what are the differences between the various Christian bodies 
compared with the differences between them and that aggressive 
body whose creed, sometimes avowed but more often dexterously 
disguised, is that they know no God, and that a future life is a 
dream. 

But it is not only on religious grounds that Englishmen must 
be up and doing against Mr. Chamberlain’s efforts. If there is 
one thing in which England happily contrasts with surrounding 
nations, it is our habits of individual initiative, persevering co- 
-operation, and local autonomy. But no greater blow could well be 
aimed at this national virtue than the paralysis of all our 
individual and corporate educational activity. 

Politicians of the Birmingham school have stood forth as the 
zealous advocates of sound political economy ; but what could be a 
movement more directly in the teeth of sound political economy than 
a free compulsory system of education? And Mr. Chamberlain for- 
sooth advocates it as logical. Seeing that the existing system is 
through necessity a compromise between State relief and individual 
action, he would raise State action toa maximum. Let him carry 
his logic to the Seine, where logical communistic mobs have been 
logically plundering the stores of inconsequent bakers. But if 
he is so logical, would he push his logic into the domain of the 
poor-law, and because, through dire necessity, we there admit a 
minimum dose of communism, would he increase it to a maxi- 
mum! Should every pauper be provided with his orchid at the 
nation’s expense ? 

To return, however, to the question of religion. If the ideals it 
sets before us, if the devotion it preaches and of which it so often 
affords us ennobling examples, are to continue to give vigour to our 
nation’s morality, if our fellow-countrymen are still to be aided 
in the repression of their baser passions, and in the development 
of all that contributes to hearty co-operation in the cause of 
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orderly progress and healthy national life, by the powerful sanction- 
of religion, then it is time, high time, to come to the rescue cf 
the oppressed consciences of a large number of our fellow-. 
countrymen. 

But a certain number of well-meaning and intelligent persons 
will here reply : ‘‘ We grant all you say as to the value of religious 
teaching; we have little faith in the mere reading of the Bible 
without note or comment; and we desire that the most ample 
justice should be accorded to all denominations. But why cannot 
this be done by Sunday-schools ? Why cannot the week be given 
up to secular teaching alone, and yet every school be thrown open. 
for the use of ministers of religion on Sundays ?” 

To this we reply in two ways. In the first place, we reply that, 
as we have endeavoured to show, so-called unsectarian secular 
teaching is really sectarian. In the second place, we reply that 
education cannot be thus divided; that if religious teaching is 
worth anything in aiding national morality, its action should be as 
continuous as possible. It is by no means a matter for Sundays 
only, but for every day, and, if possible, for every hour in due 
measure and degree. 

But not a few of my readers may be mentally exclaiming :. 
“Tt is too late; resistance, to have been effectual, should have 
been made years ago. To obtain a reversal of the Act of 1870 
is altogether beyond the region of practical politics ! ” 

Happily for us in England, sentiments of this despairing kind 
have much less force than on the other side of the Straits of Dover. 
Englishmen are often unreasonable enough, as Napoleon said, not 
to know when they are beaten—a happy ignorance which resulted 
in their beating him. If we once woke up to the fact that we had 
made a fatal mistake, we have enough of candour to avow it, and of 
vigour to reverse it. But, regrettable as was the legislation referred 
to, we neither expect nor desire to reverse it. We desire but to 
ameliorate its action in harmony with the spirit of the majority of 
its first supporters. For, as before observed, they avowed no 
hostility to denominational schools, but only to supplement and aid 
them. ‘To the objection that opposition should have been offered 
much earlier, we reply it was offered much earlier by many clear- 
sighted opponents ; and if a multitude of men have only recently 
become aware of dangers which before were hidden from them, 
that is due to the fact that the more oppressive features of the 
system have only gradually been developed. It is no uncommon 
thing for a principle or institution to reveal its latent virus only 
after it has been allowed a considerable sphere of activity. But in 
the Board-school system, as now exercised, we have to deplore a 
distinct antagonism to the denominational schools, a spirit of 
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reckless extravagance, a blighting tendency both on the English 
spirit of self-help and upon English Christianity, and an undue and 
unjust pressure both upon the consciences and the purses of the 
ratepayers. 

We repeat, however, that we neither expect nor desire to re- 
verse the legislation of 1870, but only to complete and develop it 
in a spirit of even-handed justice. What the particular measures 
are which shall do this, it is not the object of this paper to 
suggest. It is intended merely to call attention to and to re-enforce 
certain principles as to which we believe the overwhelming majority 
of Englishmen are profoundly agreed, but which have for a time 
become obscured in popular apprehension by the vague and 
ambiguous declamations of zealots for mere instruction on the one 
hand, and of secularist fanatics on the other. Should the cry of 
such fanatics ever succeed, we should witness a strange phe- 
nomenon indeed. Nonconformists have been relieved from the 
obligation of paying church-rates: this is equitable, and no one 
desires that it should be otherwise ; but had we a secular system 
of national education, the burthen removed from the shoulders of 
Dissenters would be imposed on Nonconformists and Churchmen 
alike, and all but the small secularist sect would be called upon to 
pay rates for the propagation of a Church from which Churchmen 
and Nonconformists alike dissent. 

The principles contended for in the present article may be ex- 
pressed as follows :— 

1. Education means the training of citizens in good conduct 
and right feeling, as well as in intellectual culture. 

2. Such education is mainly effected by the apprehension of 
ideals calculated to develop the higher emotions, and stimulate 
the will in the right direction. 

8. Such ideals are brought home to the mass of the people 
mainly through religion. 

4. All knowledge, to be efficient and worth anything, must be 
definite and, so far as it goes, exact; and this, of course, applies 
to moral and religious knowledge. 

5. Though it is only necessary for the State to supervise and 
test non-religious teaching, yet it should sympathise with and 
favour the support of morality through the sanctions of religion. 

6. It is unjust that persons of one religious denomination 
should be called upon to pay for the spread of the doctrines of 
another denomination, the tenets of which oy abhor as being 
the negation of their own. 

Sr. Gzorce Mrvart. 
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THE MAHMAL AND THE BRITISH TROOPS IN 
EGYPT. 


Wirntw three weeks after our occupation of Cairo in the autumn 
of last year, information reached this country which conveyed the 
impression that our troops in that city had taken what seemed to 
be, to say the least, a questionable part in a Mohammedan 
religious festival. The Times of October 6th contained a telegram 
from Cairo, dated the previous day, which stated that the Mahmal, 
or annual procession of the sacred carpet to Mecca, had taken 
place that morning, and that due honours had been paid to it by 
the British authorities. 

“ The caravan,” so ran the telegram, “made seven circuits in the square formed by 
the British troops, and then advanced to the Khedive, who had the Duke of Connaught 
on his right, and Sir E. Malet and Sir G. Wolseley on his left. The Khedive kissed the 
tassel of the carpet. Then, preceded by long files of British infantry, native infantry, 
and native cavalry, it filed through the narrow native quarters, and then by Esbekieh 
to the station.” 

The receipt of this intelligence aroused a fear in the minds of 
many persons in this country, that the Christian character of the 
nation had been compromised by what had occurred; and on the 
8rd of November a question on the subject was asked in the House 
of Commons by Mr. R. N. Fowler. Those who shared in the 
apprehension were destined to be still further alarmed by another 
telegram from Cairo, which appeared in the Times of 5th January, 
stating that the ceremony of the return of the holy carpet had 
taken place on the preceding day, at the citadel, with the accustomed 
honours. 

“The Khedive,” it was added, “on such occasions has generally been accompanied 
by the foreign consuls ; but this time he was seated with Lord Dufferin on the right 
and Sir E. Malet on the left; the other representatives of the Powers being absent. 
On the other hand, the procession presented in one respect a striking contrast 
to that which was seen a few weeks ago, when the carpet left for Mecca, inasmuch 
as on the earlier occasion the escort had to be formed exclusively of British troops; 
whereas to-day a respectable muster of the new gendarmerie were able to put in an 
appearance.” 

This second occurrence called forth a letter of remonstrance 
from Sir William Muir, late Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
west Provinces of India, and now a member of the Council of the 
Secretary of State for India, which appeared in the Standard of 
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January 8th. It appeared to him and to many others that it 
was incompatible with a due regard for the Christian religion 
that British troops should do honour to a Mohammedan pro- 
cession ; especially if, as was assumed to be the case, that object 
was the Kiswah—the carpet or curtain which is annually sent 
from Cairo to Mecca to form, for the ensuing twelve months, 
the covering of the Kaaba. 

The question how far the national profession of Christianity 
would be compromised by our troops paying respect to the rites of 
another religion is one upon which much diversity of opinion may 
be expected ; and though the particular circumstances under which 
it last arose are now of some standing, yet, as the procession of 
the Mahmal is of annual recurrence, it seems well that the posi- 
tion of our troops in regard to this should be precisely defined. 
With many the answer to the question would depend on the 
character of the ceremony, the attendant circumstances, and the 
nature of the respect paid. But in these days, when the utmost 
deference is shown to the religious scruples of individuals, the 
principle will be generally admitted that our soldiers, whether 
European or Asiatic, ought not to be compelled to take any part, to 
which they could reasonably object on the ground of conscience, in 
the rites of a religion different from their own. The authorities 
evidently do not consider that this principle was infringed at Cairo 
on the 5th of October. 

Both Mr. Childers, in his reply to Mr. Fowler’s question, and 
Lord Wolseley, in a memorandum on the subject, drawn up by 
him and presented to Parliament, distinctly justified what then 
took place, asserting that the military honours on the occasion 
were paid to a howdah or litter which was supposed to represent 
the presence of the Sultan of Turkey, and claiming, therefore, that 
they had a political and not a religious significance. 

In order to form a judgment upon the merits of the controversy 
on this point, it is necessary to ascertain with precision the 
actual facts of the case; and this, unfortunately, is by no means 
easy. From the first telegram in the Times one would certainly 
have inferred that the word ‘‘ Mahmal” meant the procession of 
the Kiswah ; whereas, in truth, it is the designation of a thing 
carried in procession, and that thing is not a carpet or curtain, but 
a litter. The correspondent of the Bombay Gazette was in this 
respect better informed :— 

“Every year,” he wrote in a letter which was published in that paper on October 


27th, ‘‘there is sent from Cairo to Mecca, with a caravan of pilgrims, an emblem of 
royalty known as the Mahmal.* The custom dates from a long past, and no one can 


* The more correct form of the word is ‘ Mahmil,” but “ Mahmal” has generally 
been adopted by modern writers. 
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give a satisfactory explanation of its origin. The Mahmal serves no practical purpose ; 
it is merely yearly taken to and brought back from Mecca; and the occasions of its 
departure and return are kept as public festivals. According to the best authorities, 
whatever the origin, it has long been regarded by the successive rulers of Egypt as 
nothing more than a symbol of royal state, and as such it is sent with the pilgrims to 
the great centre of the Mohammedan world.” 


The writer had, of course, no opportunity, while penning this 
letter, of consulting the works of Lane or of Ebers; otherwise he 
would have been able to assign an origin to the ceremony. Those 
authors * tell us that it dates from the commencement of the Mame- 
luke dynasty, in the year A.D. 1250. Upon the death of the Sultan, 
Es-Saleh Negm-ed-Deen, which occurred during the invasion of 
Egypt by the French under St. Louis, while his son Tooran Shah 
was absent in Mesopotamia, his widow, Schagaret-ed-Durr, who 
seems to have been endowed with no less mental capacity than 
personal beauty, temporarily assumed the regency. Tooran Shah, 
on his return, completely routed the French, and made the King 
and the flower of his army prisoners of war. But he rendered 
himself so obnoxious to his people, that Schagaret-ed-Durr was 
able to form a successful conspiracy against him among the 
Mamelukes, whom his father had constituted the royal body-guard, 
and to effect his deposition and death. She then assumed the 
sovereignty and performed the pilgrimage to Mecca in a magnificent 
litter, borne by a camel. The evacuation of the country by the 
French was finally arranged under her auspices ; after which she 
gave her hand to the Mameluke Emir Izz-ed-Deen Eybek, caused 
him to be proclaimed Sultan, and retired into feminine privacy. 
She ultimately procured the assassination of her second husband, 
and herself met a violent death; but for several years succeed- 
ing that in which she had acted as sovereign, her empty 
howdah was sent with the annual caravan of pilgrims merely 
for the sake of adding state to it. The custom, once initiated, 
became perennial. The litter, however, was eventually regarded 
not as a memorial of the former queen, but as an emblem of 
royalty sent by the ruler of Egypt for the time being, in substi- 
tution for his personal attendance at Mecca. The perpetuation 
of the practice was expressly sanctioned at the time of the 
conquest of Egypt by the Turks under Sultan Selim in 1517. 

As a consequence, then, of the queenly pilgrimage six hundred 
years ago, and carrying us back in thought to the period of the 
Seventh Crusade, the Mahmal is still annually sent to Mecca. 
A good idea of what it actually is can be formed from the descrip- 
tions in Lane’s Modern Egyptians, and in the letter in the 
Bombay Gazette. That in Lane’s book is accompanied by a wood- 


* See Lane’s Modern Egyptians, vol. ii. pp. 182, 183, Ist ed.; p. 163, 5th ed.; Ebers’ 
Egypten in Bild und Wort, vol. ii. p. 141; English edition by Clara Bell, p. 123. 
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cut representing it upon the back of the camel which is charged 
‘with its carriage, and it also figures in a wood-cut of the proces- 
sion in Ebers’ Egypt.* It consists of a skeleton framework of 
wood, about five feet in height, cubical in shape at the bottom, 
‘where it is about four feet square, but terminating in a pyramid 
at the top. This framework is covered with a cloth of red and 
‘buff colours, having sentences from the Koran worked upon it in 
gold. The cloth fits close to the framework, but extends below it, 
-and is bordered with a fringe of red silk, terminating in red and 
gold tassels. At each of the four corners of the cubical portion of 
the structure, is a golden ball with a crescent upon it ; while the 
‘apex of the pyramid is surmounted by another ball and crescent of 
larger size. From a comparison of the authorities already referred 
to, it would appear that the ceremony of the 5th of October last 
differed little from previous processions of the Mahmal, except that 
British and Indian troops were substituted for the Egyptian 
soldiery, and, owing to the delay which, in consequence of the war, 
had taken place in sending it, the Mahmal, after being paraded 
‘through Cairo, was despatched by train to Suez in order to reach 
Mecea in time, instead of performing the whole journey through 
the desert on the back of a camel. The route of the procession lay 
from the Place Mehemet Ali, immediately beneath the citadel, by a 
circuitous route through the narrow streets of the native town to 
the railway station. Three sides of the Place were lined with 
British and Indian troops; and on the fourth side, which is 
flanked by the citadel, more of our cavalry and infantry lined the 
-steps which led up to a small kiosk belonging to the Khedive. In 
the portico in front of this, a throne of gold and green was set for 
the Khedive, with chairs on each side for his ministers, and for 
the Duke of Connaught, Sir E. Malet, Sir Garnet Wolseley, and 
‘other British officers. At nine o’clock a salute of guns, fired by 
British artillery in the citadel, announced the arrival of the 
Khedive, who immediately took his seat upon the throne, with 
the Duke of Connaught on his right, and the Egyptian and 
British officials around him. The troops in the Place had pre- 
sented arms as the Khedive drove up, and they remained with 
their arms “‘ at the present” until the procession of the Mahmal, 
which came forward immediately upon his arrival, left the Place. 
The procession was led by a body of some twenty or thirty men on 
foot, dressed in the ordinary Egyptian costume of flowing black and 
white robes, with a white turban and red fez on their heads, and 
chanting sentences from the Koran. The foremost carried little 
-drums, and the chant was accompanied by the beating of these, 
and by the clattering of the castanets and the droning of the 
* See also the ///lustrated London News, October 28th, 1882, pp. 453, 456, 457. 
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wooden pipes with which others of the troop were provided. Some 
few carried banners of green and red silk, with Arabic sentences 
worked upon them ; while those who bore neither these, nor any 
musical instrument, added to the noise by a rhythmical clapping. 
of their hands. The Mahmal followed on the back of a tall 
camel with a rich cloth over its neck, led by a man in ordinary 
costume. It was succeeded by a string of seven or eight camels,. 
on the first of which sat a stout man, with flowing hair and beard, 
naked to the waist, and perpetually rolling his head from side to 
side. The second camel carried a tall man dressed in a dark 
green robe; while on the next three or four sat men beating 
larger copper drums, the sound of which mingled with that of the 
bells which were hung on some of the camels. One of these had 
no rider, but its saddle was bedizened with a number of small 
flags of different colours projecting from it. The last carried a 
little child, and two large old wooden trunks. The troops re- 
mained presenting arms while the procession performed the 
circuit of the Place three times, and then the camels advanced 
towards the Khedive, who descended the steps of the kiosk to 
meet them ; and while the camel bearing the Mahmal knelt down 
before him, he thrice touched the cloth of the litter, and kissed 
his hand.* Several of his ministers did the same; and when the 
camel rose, and the procession was again formed, the crowd 
pressed upon it on every side, anxious to obtain a touch of the 
Mahmal. The English troops cleared the way by heading the 
procession as it left the Place, but shortly afterwards were 
marched off by another route to the railway station, to await 
the arrival of the Mahmal, while the Indian cavalry and infantry 
followed the camels in their slow winding progress through the 
native town, retarded by the pressure of the throng of people 
anxious for a touch of the venerated litter. The men on foot,. 
meanwhile, were detached from the procession, and repaired by 
the same route as the English troops to the station, continuing. 
their chant, in which they were joined by the crowd around. After 
an hour and a half, the camels reached the station, and were 


* According to the telegram in the Times, the Khedive kissed the tassel of the- 
carpet. Whether he did this, or merely touched the cloth and then kissed his hand,. 
may admit of doubt. But it is quite clear that the sender of the telegram mistook 
what was in fact the canopy of the Mahmal for the destined covering of the Kaaba.. 
This is not very surprising. Lane, writing in 1833-5, says that “almost all travellers 
have given erroneous accounts of the Mahhmil—some asserting that its covering is. 
that which is destined to be placed over the tomb of the Prophet; others, that it 
contains the covering which is to be suspended round the Kaabeh. Burckhardt 
with his general accuracy, describes it as a mere emblem of royalty.”—Modern Egyptians 
vol. ii. (1st ed.) p. 183, note. : 

As will be seen from his memorandum referred to later on, Sir G. Wolseley himsel. 
appears to have been not entirely free from mistake on the subject 
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greeted with a salute from a neighbouring battery. Our troops 
again presented arms, and the Mahmal was then taken into the 
station, and despatched by special train to Suez. 

Such was the ceremony of October 5th, and from the above 
description it is tolerably easy to see what it was, and what it was 
not. In spite of the language of the telegram which appeared in 
the Times—in spite, even, of Lord Wolseley speaking of it, in his 
memorandum already referred to, as “ the procession of the Mecca 
carpet ’—it is perfectly clear from the facts that what our troops 
attended was the procession of the Mahmal, and not that of the- 
sacred carpet. As we learn from Lane and from Ebers, there is 
an annual procession of the so-called sacred carpet, or carpets, at 
Cairo; but it takes place some little time before that of the Mahmal. 
I have said carpets, for the covering of the Kaaba consists of three: 
portions :—the Kiswah, or cloth which is hung round it; the Hizam, 
or gold-bedizened band, which encircles this cloth ; and the Burko, 
or veil, which is suspended before the door. These articles are 
prepared in the citadel of Cairo, and about three or four weeks 
before their departure for Mecca are carried thence in procession to 
the mosque of Huseyn, where they are embroidered and lined, and 
finally adapted for their sacred purpose. In that procession they 
are carried on asses. When ready, they are despatched to Mecca 
with the Mahmal and the Egyptian pilgrims, and it is a tolerably 
safe conjecture that they formed the contents of the two trunks, 
which were carried by the last camel on the 5th of October.* But 
they were certainly not the leading feature in that day’s ceremony, 
and they do not appear to have received any marks of veneration 
or respect. So, again, the ceremony reported in the Times of 
January 5th, was that of the return of the Mahmal, and not of the 
old coverings of the Kaaba, which, when superseded by those newly 
sent from Cairo, are distributed among the pilgrims at Mecca. It 
may at first sight seem strange why the Mahmal should be an 
object of religious or quasi-religious veneration to the people of 
Cairo, when no such veneration is paid to the destined coverings 
of the Kaaba. A moment’s reflection, however, will enable us to. 
assign a sufficient reason. The coverings have never been to 
Mecca, and the fact that they will hereafter occupy a sacred 
position there is not recognised as investing them with any present 
sanctity. But the Mahmal has, as the emblem of royalty of the 
rulers of Egypt, performed the sacred pilgrimage for centuries ; and. 


* The correspondent of the Illustrated London News fell into the error alluded to by 
Lane, of supposing that the coverings of the Kaaba were carried in the Mahmal (see 
No. for October 28, 1882, p. 454). Ebers distinctly tells us that in the procession of the 
Mahmal these coverings are carried, carefully packed up and embalmed, on a separate 
camel (vol. ii. p. 143; English edition, p. 127) 
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the present structure has actually visited the holy city for many 
years in succession. In touching it, therefore, the Cairenes seem 
almost to be touching a portion of Mecca itself. For centuries, too, 
its departure from Cairo has been associated with the setting forth 
of the whole band of Egyptian pilgrims; and though the railway 
and the steamer have changed this, and the pilgrims, as a rule, 
now adopt easier modes of locomotion than a journey the whole 
way with the Mahmal through the desert, yet its start is still 
looked upon as signifying, in theory, if no longer in fact, the 
commencement of the national annual pilgrimage. No wonder, 
therefore, that the ceremony excites among the people the utmost 
religious enthusiasm. Ebers tells us that the touch, or even the 
sight of the litter, is regarded as bringing a blessing; and that as 
it passes along, a murmur of prayer ascends from the crowd in the 
streets, who strive to obtain a touch of it, while others from the 
windows let down handkerchiefs to reach the litter, that their 
edges may be sanctified by contact with it. 

Whether, under these circumstances, it was right that the 
Christian troops of this country, and the Sikh and Hindu soldiers 
of the Indian contingent, should have been required to take the 
part they did in the day’s proceedings, is a question which is not 
altogether easy to decide. Lord Wolseley, in his memorandum on 
the subject, states, what is of course well known, that idolatry in 
any shape whatever is utterly abhorrent to Moslems, and is directly 
opposed to the teaching of the Koran. He adds that if there had 
been anything bordering upon religious worship of the carpet, he 
certainly would not have been present himself, nor would he have 
allowed any of the British troops to take part in the proceedings. 
He believed at the time, and still believes, that the parade had no 
religious character, further than that arising from the almost 
inevitable connection between political and religious life attending 
ceremony generally in the East. It was the howdah, or litter, 
which was supposed to represent the presence of the Sultan of 
Turkey, the Caliph, and the Suzerain of Egypt, that was the object 
of honours on the occasion. In former years, Egyptian troops 
had attended the ceremony; but the Egyptian army had now 
ceased to exist. Lord Wolseley, therefore, as military governor of 
Cairo, permitted some of the troops under his command to take 
their place, at the request of the Khedive, who was desirous of 
obtaining the customary protection for himself, and of investing 
the festival with its wonted military importance. The step 
appeared further desirable as a means of preventing the possibility 
of any fanatical outbreak on the occasion. ‘‘ This presence of the 
troops,’ Lord Wolseley concludes, ‘naturally involved the rendering 
of the military compliments usual to the presumed presence of the 
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Sultan, and was, I may add, strictly in conformity with the rules 
laid down in Section III. par. 70, of the Queen’s Regulations.” 
Mr. Childers, in his answer to Mr. Fowler’s question in the House 
of Commons on November 38rd, repeated the substance of Lord 
Wolseley’s memorandum, and added that he considered the General 
to have acted in accordance with the spirit of the Regulation 
cited in it. 

The authorities, it will have been observed, justify both the 
presence of our troops at the ceremony, and the rendering by them 
of salutes on the occasion. The two matters clearly do not stand 
on the same footing; and there are probably some persons who 
would be ready to concede the necessity for the first, while most 
strongly inveighing against the other proceeding. On the other 
hand, if a case can be made out for the salutes, the propriety of 
the mere presence of the troops follows as a matter of course. 
Lord Wolseley, as we have seen, defends what took place on three 
grounds ; first, that there could be no suspicion of any payment of 
idolatrous veneration ; secondly, that the Mahmal was an emblem 
of sovereignty, and, in fact, represented the Sultan; and thirdly, 
that the proceedings were in conformity with the Queen’s Regula- 
tions for the Army. As to the first point, it is conceded on all 
sides that there is no question of idolatry involved in the matter. 
As far as that goes, an English or Scotch Protestant soldier could 
take part in any Mohammedan religious ceremony without those 
conscientious objections which entailed on Captain Atchison and 
Lieutenant Dawson the loss of their commissions in 1824. It 
may be remembered that these officers were tried by court-martial 
and dismissed from the Royal Artillery because, when stationed in 
Malta in the preceding year, they had requested to be relieved 
from the duty of superintending the firing of salutes ut what they 
considered to be idolatrous rites of the Church of Rome. There 
would be no risk of a Mohammedan relic being the subject of similar 
adoration to that which is paid in Corfu to the bones of San Spiri- 
dione, the patron saint of the island, when borne in solemn proces- 
sion through the streets of the capital town, and to which our troops 
were required to lend their countenance during our protectorate of 
the Ionian islands. Then, again, with regard to paying honour to 
the Mahmal as representing the Sultan, the idea of saluting an 
imagined presence of royalty cannot altogether be pronounced 
foreign even to our matter-of-fact Western notions, since it is acted 
upon every day in the Royal Navy. Whenever an officer comes up 
upon the quarter-deck of one of Her Majesty’s ships, he raises his 
hat as a salute to the supposed presence of his Sovereign there ; 
and in deference to the same hypothesis, an ordinary seaman, 
when any business calls him to the quarter-deck, remains bare- 
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headed until he quits it. With respect, however, to the reference 
by Lord Wolseley and Mr. Childers to the Queen’s Regulations, it 
is to be observed that the paragraph on which reliance is placed, 
is inserted in them as a proviso on paragraph 69, which is a 
general prohibition of all salutes not expressly permitted by the 
Regulations. Paragraph 70 nevertheless authorises the Governors 
of our colonies to continue to sanction such salutes as may have 
been customary, and which they may deem right and proper, at 
religious ceremonies, and to cause the usual salutes to be fired at 
the opening and closing of the Houses of Parliament or Assembly ; 
but these salutes are in no case to exceed niheteen guns. The 
next paragraph lays down that as a general rule no salutes shall be 
fired before 8 o’clock in the morning nor after sunset in the 
evening, nor during the usual hours for divine service on Sundays ; 
and paragraph 72 prescribes an interval of ten seconds between 
the rounds in firing salutes. It seems clear, then, that the regula- 
tion cited by Lord Wolseley and Mr. Childers relates solely to 
artillery salutes, and does not really touch the question of the 
propriety of the British infantry having presented arms to the 
Mahmal. 

The regulations which do, in fact, appear to have most bearing 
on the case, are those which have been for many years in force in 
India. For a long period after our occupation of that country, 
the attendance of the East India Company’s troops with their bands 
at the idolatrous, licentious, and cruel rites connected with Hindu 
festivals, was regarded as a matter of good policy, both for the sake 
of conciliating the natives, and with a view to keeping the peace. 
But at length the public conscience at home was awakened on the 
subject, and between 1833 and 1838 the Court of Directors of the 
Company sent out several instructions to the Government at 
Calcutta with the object of restricting the practice. The Indian 
Government were, however, slow to make any changes; and in 
February 1838 Sir Peregrine Maitland resigned the office of 
Commander-in-Chief at Madras on the ground that he could not 
conscientiously carry out the orders which he had received, for the 
attendance of the troops under his command at the religious 
ceremonies of the natives. This occurrence, and the feeling which 
it produced in England, led in 1841 to the Court of Directors. 
sending out distinct orders on the subject. By these it was laid 
down that British functionaries and troops should not attend at 
the religious processions or ceremonies of the people of India; but 
that if a native of such a rank as would entitle him to an escort 
and to marks of respect took a public part in them, he should be 
attended and saluted on leaving his palace and returning to it. No 
troops or military bands, however, were to be called out, nor were 
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any salutes to be fired, in honour of the festivals themselves. The 
abstention thus enjoined has not been since invariably observed. 
Whether from motives of curiosity, or from a conviction that their 
presence was necessary for the preservation of order, European 
functionaries in India have continued, in many instances, to show 
themselves at the religious ceremonies of the natives. Some ten 
years ago, on the occasion of the Hindu Sarogi festival at Delhi, 
the Commissioner of Delhi, on his elephant, followed the procession 
so closely, that he might have been taken as forming part of it. 
And in a dispatch of the 12th of August, 1875, the then Secretary 
of State for India, Lord Salisbury, thought it necessary to remind 
Lord Northbrook, the Viceroy, of the orders of 1841, and to point 
out that a practice had arisen which was clearly at variance with 
them. 

In applying these Indian regulations to the proceedings of 
‘October 5th, the question arises, whether the progress of the 
Mahmal through Cairo is to be considered as only part of 
the journey on which the litter was sent as the representative 
of the Sultan, for the purpose of the religious observances at 
Mecca, or whether it was in itself a religious procession. In favour 
of the former view it may be urged, that no formal prayers and no 
visit to a mosque formed any part of the ceremony; that the 
procession began in the public square below the Citadel, and, after 
traversing the most frequented and crowded parts of the town, 
terminated at that most mundane of structures, a railway station. 
Assuming, therefore, that respect might be paid to the Mahmal as 
representing the Sultan, the case came strictly within the letter 
of the Indian orders, the salutes being rendered to Royalty on its 
way to take part in religious rites. On the other hand, it may be 
replied, that the chanting of the Koran by the body of musicians 
in front, the singing and praying of the populace, the sentences of 
the Koran on the Mahmal itself, and on the flags before and behind 
’ it, and the sacred character attaching to it from its previous visits 
to Mecca, which caused it to receive tokens of veneration from the 
Khedive and his ministers, and led the crowd to use every endeavour 
to procure a touch of it, in the hope of a resulting blessing—all 
invested the procession with an indisputably religious character, 
and rendered the part taken by our troops in it a breach of the 
orders of 1841. In corroboration of this latter view we have the 
undeniable fact that the eye-witnesses at Cairo, who have described 
the ceremony, all seem to have been impressed with its religious 
import; some of them, as we have seen, being even deceived by 
the sacred character which so evidently marked it, into thinking 
that it was the Holy Carpet, the covering of the venerated Kaaba, 
which was being honoured by the procession. 
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Upon the whole, the true conclusion at which, I think, we ought 
to arrive, respecting the propriety of the proceedings at the Cairo. 
festival last autumn, is as follows :—It is, on the one hand, satis- 
factory to have found, upon investigation, that the object to which 
our troops paid the honour of presenting arms was, in fact, the 
Mahmal, a symbol, if of a religious Caliphate, yet also of political 
sovereignty, and not the Holy Carpet, which could possess no 
dignity except from its destined use in connection with the religious 
rites at Mecca. But, on the other hand, the part which they took 
in the proceedings does not appear to be justified by the existing 
military regulations as to behaviour in respect of religious proces- 
sions and rites in the British dominions. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that the consciences of some of the soldiers who were 
present—whether Christians, Sikhs, or Hindus—were aggrieved by 
the orders which they were called upon to obey, or that a strong 
feeling on the subject should have been aroused at home. The 
only excuse for these orders is, I think, the very exceptional 
position which our army at the time held at Cairo. Egypt was not 
a British dominion, and we professed to occupy the country not for- 
Her Majesty, but for the Khedive. Our troops were, in fact, the 
temporary substitute for the Egyptian army; and the General 
considered it right that, under the circumstances, they should take 
that part in a great national—albeit religious—festival, which the 
native army would have taken had it been in existence. There 
are some persons, no doubt, who will not accept even this as an 
excuse for what took place. They can, however, at any rate, share 
with those who do so the satisfaction of observing that neither 
Lord Wolseley nor Mr. Childers has for one moment contested 
the position that British troops ought not to take part in acts of 
false worship. If error there was, it was an error, not in principle, 
but in the application of the principle to an abnormal case, the 
like of which, in all probability, will never occur again. 


Puitie VERNON SMITH. 
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Tue increased demand for animal food, and the consequent in- 
creasing price of food-producing animals, is not limited to our 
own country ; and although when I first turned my attention to 
the cattle-growing grounds of the North-West, I did so in the full 
expectation that the completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
some improved transit of the lakes, or the opening up of the 
Hudson Bay route, might, at an early date, enable us to import 
into England good two-year-old short-horns, either as in-calf 
heifers for the cow-house, or as feeding steers, to be fattened into 
prime beef upon our cheap feeding stuffs, at a price scarcely 
higher than that which little rubbishy Irish cattle of the same age 
at present command in Bristol market, I have, after my second 
year’s more full and practical acquaintance with the subject, come 
to the conclusion that for many years the increasing number of 
the Indians who, under treaty, have to be fed with beef, the crowds 
of immigrants and of men engaged upon the railway works, and 
the mounted police, coupled with the necessary retention of the 
females of the herds for breeding and filling up the land, will 
keep in Canada, for many years to come, all the cattle that can 
be reared there, and will allow of no surplus for export to Europe 
from the North-West. The best guide to us in this matter is 
price ; and as the existence of the North-West has been scarcely 
recognised for more than two years, we shall not have to go into 
many figures. But, before I touch upon them, it will be well to 
describe the country with which I am going to deal, only expressing 
at the outset an assurance that my readers need not feel a less 
interest in the subject because alarm at competition is allayed, and 
a hope for cheaper beef disappointed. Those who, in spite of 
this, will still take an interest in the matter, will, I believe, find 
other and not less real grounds for satisfaction. 

The cattle-raising ground of Canada extends from the boundary 
line of the 49th parallel on the south to the 52nd parallel on the 
north. This northern boundary is marked by the Red Deer river, 
or, as it is better known to “ old timers,” the Elk river, being the 
northernmost tributary of the southern branch of the Sas- 
katchewan river. The streams and chains of lakes which water 
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the country to the north of this are the head streams of the North 
Saskatchewan, which runs past Battleford, keeping about the 53rd 
parallel until the north and south branches, at a distance of about 
1,000 and 1,200 miles from their sources, unite near Fort a la 
Corne, whence the great river Saskatchewan (rapid running water), 
after a course of about 300 miles, falls into Lake Winnipeg, and 
thence into Hudson’s Bay, at a further distance of about 400 miles. 
In longitude, this cattle-raising district extends from the Rocky 
Mountains, on the west in a sloping line, from about the 
115th degree of longitude, and the 52nd parallel, to about the 
114th degree on the boundary line, and terminates on the east with 
the 113th, or at the farthest with the 112th degree of longi- 
tude. This territory may, in fact, be defined as the gathering- 
ground of the waters of the South Saskatchewan; the best grass 
lands in the northern part, about Morleyville and Calgary, being 
situated on the banks of the Upper Bow river, Fish creek, 
Pine creek, Sheep creek, Tongue creek, and several other streams 
which, with the southernmost of them—the High river—carry 
the melted snows of the Rockies from about the Kananaskis pass 
into the Bow river ; while the best grazing-grounds in the southern 
portion are watered by the beautiful streams of the Willow creek, 
the two forks of the Old Man river into which the Willow creek 
runs at Fort McLeod, the Belly river which, having received 
higher up the Kootanie and the St. Mary’s rivers coming up from 
the south, receives the Old Man at Kip, the Little Bow about 
thirty miles lower down, and, after receiving the Bow river coming 
from the north, a little east of the 112th degree of longitude, 
becomes known as the southern branch of the Saskatchewan. 

These southern streams carrying the melted snows of the Living- 
stone range, the eastern slopes of the glorious Kootanie range, the 
Foot-hills and the Porcupines, make the crossing of them difficult, 
and indeed very dangerous, from early in June to the second week 
in July. During all the rest of the year, even in the driest seasons, 
they are bright clear streams, with abundance of trout in the 
smaller tributaries. These fish are not, however, to be found in 
the wider rivers, having been exterminated by the pike or pickerel. 
The only dry stream I came upon last fall, which had been certainly 
an exceptionally dry season, was the Little Bow, in going up 
which, for about twenty miles from the Belly river, I found only a 
few pools. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the whole of this district 
is cattle ground. Between the little Bow river and Willow creek, 

had to find my way across a waterless wilderness of about fifty 
miles in breadth, where no animal but the capri or antelope could 
live; for though patches of good grass may be found, there are 
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no sloughs or hayfields, and the great distance from water would 
make it impossible for cattle or even horses to remain there. 
The only real grazing land to be relied upon is on and about 
the streams which I have mentioned. To calculate very roughly, 
as one necessarily must do in such a case as this, where up to last 
year the greater part of this land was absolutely unknown, and is 
at present unsurveyed, we may compute the grazing-ground of the 
Canadian North-West at 5,500 square miles; and if over this 
area we allotted fifteen acres to every head of cattle, we should, I 
think, approximately arrive at the cattle-bearing capabilities of the 
Canadian ranching-grounds. I am in this calculation crediting 
the whole of this territory with a capability for holding its cattle in 
the winter, and I have in this view allowed so large an acreage to 
-each head of cattle. I believe, however, from our experience of this 
last winter, a very long and severe one, that over a great deal of 
the land in the northern part it will be found that the snow lies 
to such an extent as to prevent the possibility of cattle wintering 
there, unless during exceptionally mild seasons. 

The cause of this alleged great difference of climate in lands so 
-closely adjoining one another is, I believe, to be found in that 
which is perhaps the most curious feature in this district, namely, 
the ‘‘ Chinooks,” as the warm winds are called which pass through 
and temper the intense winter cold of the country. It must be 
remembered that the,land I am describing is the highest edge of a 
great plateau which extends for many hundreds of miles from 
west to east at a level of 5,000 feet above the sea. In the first 
week of last October I was striking east from the Foot-hills, and 
we were wading through three feet of snow making for my ranche 
on the Willow creek. We had been snowed up for six days 
without any grub of any sort except a few birds which we had shot, 
and I was riding along with my eyes nearly closed, for I was 
“‘ pretty bad” with snow-blindness, when I felt a hot breath on 
my face from the south-west, as if it came from across some 
heated surface. I at once recognised the wind I had heard 
described, and turning round, I called out to one of my com- 
panions, “‘ Chinook.” But where could this hot wind come from ? 
On the side from which it came towered the high range of the 
Rockies, and the enormous fringe and deep covering of snow and 
ice would effectually cool, long before it reached us, any warm breath 
of air that might endeavour to pass over them. If we look to the 
map, however, we may notice a great break in the chain where it 
terminates, a little to the south of the boundary line, with ‘the 
Chief Mountain” setting in again about the 48th parallel. It 
must be through this great opening that the warm breezes from 
the Pacific find their way as they rise from the sea level to this 
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elevated plateau, and having passed through, take a bend to the 
N.E. in a course—if I may compare small things with great— 
parallel to that of the great Gulf stream which stretches across 
the Atlantic. But the course of the breeze is more short-lived ; as 
it passes over this high plateau it soon loses the warmth of its 
Pacific nest ; melting and licking up the snow, it rapidly parts 
with its heat, and under very exceptional circumstances I believe 
will it be found exercising its benign influence farther north 
than the High river; that country is therefore left to endure a 
winter of far more lasting snow. In attempting, however, to 
deal with this curious phenomenon, I must in all caution repeat 
that our knowledge of the country is but young, and that subse- 
quent experience may perhaps materially vary these conclusions. 
Cattle-ranching can, of course, only pay when carried on in a 
country where the cattle can winter out. This on the prairie, with 
the probability of ‘‘ blizzards,” or high winds with a low tempera- 
ture of say 40° below Zero F., when even the game goes south or 
seeks shelter beneath the snow, is obviously impossible. The shelter 
of the hills and woods and coulées in the country I am describing 
enables cattle and horses under ordinary circumstances to winter 
out safely. So long as the snow remains in the condition in which 
it falls, the animal will manage to get at the grass which still 
springs green beneath it; the danger is when the snow has been 
thawed, and a sharp frost setting in again, produces a surface 
through which neither claw nor hoof can break. At such a time 
the buffalo would run south; but as our cattle cannot thus follow 
nature, we have to provide a resource against that which would be 
fatal to the herd. The cattle-man must get together in each year 
a sufficient quantity of hay to meet the emergency when it comes. 
The hayfields in the hills are numerous, and will cut as much as 
two and a half tons to the acre. As no haymaking is required, the 
grass in this dry air “‘ curing” itself, all the labour that is required 
is to cut and carry; and the prudent cattle-man will during each 
summer and fall, put up and fence in as much hay as he can, placing 
his ricks wherever he can on his winter-range; and when the 
dreaded time comes, out will go his cow-boys, break down the 
fencing round the ricks, round up the bands of horses and cattle, 
and drive them in the direction of the fodder, and the loss will, it 
is hoped, be comparatively small. 

It will undoubtedly interest my readers to know the temperature 
of this country during the winter, and as I am not aware that any 
record has yet been published, I give that taken by my enterprising 
young friends, Messrs. L. and J. Garnett, at their beautiful ranche 
in Pencher creek, on the Old Man river near the Crow’s Nest 
Pass. 
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Lowest reading of Fahrenheit thermometer, winter, 1882-83 :— 


Day.| Nov.| Dec.| Jan.| Feb.| Mar.) Day.| Nov.| Dec. | Jan.| Feb.| Mar. 

1/10/32] 4/10 81 | 17 a7 | 31 | 20 | 15 | — 
2| 2) 25| 26/19 18 | 26 | 25 | 28 | 24 | — 
3 | 20 | —|10| 22 | 34 | 19 | 30| 19 | 28 | 31 | — 
4|29| 29/16 | 18 18 | 20 — 
5/31! 2/20) 21/20] 24] 5/17) — 
6|31| 6| 7| 4] 4] 22|20/]30| — 
1] 8| 2| 82) 21 | 25 | 20 | — 
8115|28|21| 24/19/98) 
9/10) 25) 32) 7 | — | 25 | 17 | 23) — | 98 | — 
10| 8|19| 20; 3|—/ 26/ 29 | 23/15 | 29 | — 
0} 4/34! 9|—/ 97/20) 27 | 24/25 | — 
12/17/ 8| 9| 0| 28/ 21 | 22| 34} — 
13 | 21/13] 3/12] —| 29 | 13 | 21 | —| — 
14| 24112} 9|16|—/| 80| 35] 2|10| —| — 
16 | 15 | 7 | 10) —| 


The lowest reading at Fort McLeod during the winter was—42. 


Of the original denizens of this region the buffalo has now been 
wiped out, and the deer, and other large game, under the ceaseless 
hunting by the Assini or Stony Indians, will soon share the same 
fate. It is, 1 think, matter of regret that the Indian is not kept 
more strictly to his reserves ; while-he is there, every man, woman, 
and child is by treaty entitled to food amounting to about 14 lbs. of 
beef and 1 lb. of flour per diem, and about twenty-five dollars a 
year for blankets, &c. The indomitable love of hunting, however, 
seems to compel the red man for a large period of the year to 
sacrifice his rations and to look after other food; and there is some 
cause to fear that, failing other big game, some of his pemmican 
of the future may be made out of our cattle, which will lead to 
trouble. At present the Indian in this district, whether Blood, 
Blackfoot, or Stony, is, like all his brothers throughout Canada, 
thoroughly orderly and to be relied on, knowing well that he and 
the white man alike are treated with equal justice, and that whether 
for reward or punishment, the orders of Government and the 
law will be faithfully carried out to the letter with an even hand 
to Indians and settlers alike. 

The country, then, being thus safe for the business, and adapted 
for a certain number of cattle, it remains to consider in what way 
the work may best be carried out. 

The land, with the exception of the Cochrane range, near Cal- 
gary, and a few cattle on the lease held by Captain Winder on the 
Willow creek, was practically unstocked with cattle up to last 
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year, when the Canadian Government, having been applied to for 
leases, allotted to the applicants acres of four and a half town- 
ships, each township consisting of thirty-six sections of 640 acres 
each, each allotment being therefore about 100,000 acres. 

Up to three years ago the Canadian Government had no idea 
that there could be any value in the lands on the eastern slopes of 
the Assini-Matchi, or Rocky mountains; but a report reached 
from the mounted police that this district might not be altogether 
unsuited for cattle, and one of the officers gave such information as 
to lead Senator Cochrane to add to his large and well-conducted 
breeding farm in Ontario a ranche in the north-west. Others, some 
simultaneously, some following his example, applied to the Govern- 
ment for lands in this neighbourhood, and Sir John A. Macdonald’s 
Government granted leases in quantities suited for ranges. 

The leases are ‘by and between Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
represented therein by the Honourable the Minister of the Interior 
of Canada,” and the lessees, and are a demise of all the lands 
in the enumerated townships, with the exception of Hudson Bay 
lands, and school lands which the Government may withdraw 
from the lease so soon as a survey has been made. The term is 
for twenty-one years at a rental of a dollar for every hundred 
acres, and is subject to a forfeiture in case of assignments without 
consent. The lessee is bound to have on the ground within three 
years one head of cattle or horses to every ten acres of the land 
leased ; he is prohibited from grazing it with sheep, and from 
cutting down timber trees without leave. This leave is granted by 
the Mounted Police for all building purposes, for log huts, corralls, &c. 
and the Government reserve the power to terminate the lease on a 
two years’ notice if the land is required for settlements, the rights 
of settlers upon the ground at the date of the lease being protected. 
The Government also takes power to withdraw any land contain- 
ing coal or minerals, with any required water-power, and to grant 
timber licenses upon the lands leased, and to withdraw from the 
lease any lands to which the Canadian Pacific Railway, or any 
other railway, becomes entitled under their grants or statutory 
power. 

A consideration of the above shows that at the time when these 
leases were made, and when so little was known as to the real 
capabilities of the country, the Government of Canada very 
properly kept in hand a full and sufficient control. I feel abso- 
lutely certain that while it will make a valuable grazing-land, it 
will never be anything more, and is but little adapted for settle- 
ment in small farms. The high elevation above the sea, and the 
constant frosts, will prevent any successful wheat-growing on a 
large scale, though undoubtedly sufficient of all other cereals, roots, 
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and vegetables may be raised to meet the wants of the inhabitants. 
My own potatoes last year, on the Willow creek, were a good 
crop, and kept very well; the oats generally were light, and by no 
means a good sample. It must be the object of the Canadian 
Government, therefore, to encourage the proper depasturage by 
cattle, and I do not think that they need fear the lands being 
accumulated into too few hands. 

I believe, as I have said, that this system of leasing by the 
Government is the best that can be adopted for developing the 
qualities of this pasture land; let me add a few words upon 
the system which prevails where the land has not been thus 
appropriated, but left, so long as it is unsettled, as public lands. 
Free ranging, as this other system is called, is producing ruinous 
consequences in British Columbia, as well as in Montana and the 
other territories, and most of the other States of the Union. The 
“Lone Star State” had, however, on joining the Union, obtained 
a recognition of their then existing rights, under which they con- * 
tinue to act, to sell blocks of land to individuals, and I believe the 
State of Oregon obtained by cession from the Federal Government 
their lands: in these States, therefore, lands may still be purchased 
in large blocks. In all the other States and territories, every 
precaution is taken against the possibility of any large extent of 
land accumulating in the hands of one proprietor. 

A similar state of things exists in British Columbia, and the 
result of it has been that, there being no proprietary rights over 
any land, any person possessed of cattle has had the full right to 
run them wherever he pleased. The payment to the State is a 
tax on the capital value of his herd, and the only control has been 
that of the Round-up Association. This is the real governing 
power, and to see the working of it we must go to an already 
established cattle country. We find a ready illustration in the 
neighbouring territory of Montana, south of the boundary line, 
where we have associations of the cattle-men ranging over the 
basins of the Teton river, the Judith, the Musselshell, and the 
Yellowstone ; in fact, of all the rivers which on the southern side 
of the Milk river ridge form the head-streams of the Missouri. 
Men having herds dispersed over this country are united in an 
association which holds meetings at which are fixed the dates of 
the two rounds up of the year—in summer and in the fall— 
and rules are framed as to the number of men to be sent in propor- 
tion to the head of cattle on the books, the disposal of ‘‘ Mavericks,” 
or calves that have left or lost their mothers, and are therefore 
unowned, of the disposal and distribution of its funds, and the 
admission or rejection of new members. By these means some 
control is kept over the admission of additional bands of cattle. 
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But subject only to this difficulty, under this system of free 
ranging every human being has a right to turn upon the lands, 
not homesteaded, any number of cattle he can bring there. I will 
take the result upon the territory of Montana. I must premise 
that the most feeding and valuable wild grasses, the buffalo grass, 
the blue joint and the bunch grass, do not come again when eaten 
down too closely. In travelling through Montana from the Milk 
river ridge, which forms the boundary between the Dominion and 
the States, through the basins of and over the divides between the 
Teton, the St. Judith, the Musselshell to the Yellowstone, I passed 
through what has been some of the finest grazing ground in the 
territory. The rainfall here is very slight, amounting to scarcely 
more than half of an inch; no crops can be raised except by 
irrigation, and this can only be obtained within a limited distance 
from the rivers; and for scores of miles, as I drove over the 
prairie, have I found the herbage utterly destroyed and the value 
of the land therefore entirely gone, except on those belts near the 
river where irrigation is possible. If, therefore, our Canadian land 
is to be rescued from a like fate, I cannot too strongly press it as 
of the first importance that leaseholders should be compelled to 
fence in their land, and should thus have the strongest interest to 
prevent the destruction of the grasses, and a further incentive will 
thus be given to protect their property against those fires which 
are the greatest danger to our lands and our timber in the North- 
West, and which would “‘ set afoot’ the leaseholder on whose land 
such an event happened, if he is thus kept to his own lands. 

Such, then, is the physical character and food-producing capa- 
bility of this most interesting and, I may say, most smiling angle 
of the North-West. It is small in its dimensions as compared with 
other regions, but it has qualities which, if the Canadian Govern- 
ment continues to act in the same prudent and yet liberal policy 
which it has inaugurated, by which capital may be brought to bear 
upon the natural elements of wealth, will make it of a very high 
value to the Dominion ; if men are encouraged to develop without 
squandering its resources, this land will long remain the pasture- 
ground, the meat-producing district of the western portion of the 
Dominion and the natural complement of the corn-growing districts 
of Manitoba, Assimboia, and the Saskatchewan. 

If I am asked the probable, or, rather, in the present state of 
our experience, I should say the possible, value of this country, I 
should have to look at the probable amount of land upon which 
cattle and horses may be pastured through the whole year, and for 
the purpose of a more easy calculation I would take the whole in 
cattle. 

The lands taken upon lease consist of 165 townships, each 
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township containing 36 square miles, or 23,000 acres, and there- 
fore the whole territory embraces 3,795,000 acres. We may take 
it that about two-thirds of this land, or 2,530,000 acres, would be 
available, and would carry one head of cattle to every ten acres 
during the whole year. We shall, then, have the land fully-stocked 
when pastured by 253,000 cattle, and, taking it that one-fourth of 
this number would be saleable in each year as steers or dry cows 
-at an average price of 65 dols., or £13, we get from the whole 
territory an annual sale of 63,250 head, of a gross annual value 
of £732,250. It will be useful to compare this amount with a 
known figure, and it would be about equal in number to the 
importation into this country from Denmark in the year 1880. 
Undoubtedly, however, by skill and care this amount may be 
considerably increased. 

I come, lastly, to answer the practical question put to me by 
““ Toby, M.P.” in the Punch of a few weeks ago, ‘‘ What are the 
prospects out there of a useful dog not afraid of work ?” and I say . 
that if the said ‘useful dog” is, in the language of the North- 
West, a “‘ rustler,” he is pretty sure to get on. The term rustler 
implies the highest characteristics that can eulogistically be pre- 
dicated of man or beast. A ‘“rustler” will not stand still in the 
snow and be frozen to death, he will not let others pass him and 
pick the choicest grass ; he does not make much noise, but he is 
always alive to his own interest, and, subject to this, he is always 
willing to give a helping hand to anyone who will try to help 
himeelf. 

If called upon to answer this question in the best style adopted 
on the Treasury Bench, I would say—Yes, sir, if the applicant is 
a person of quickness and energy ; if he can use an axe, a gun, and 
a fishing-rod ; has a good temper and no prejudices; can break a 
horse and ride it when it is ‘“‘ broken”; can help to build a hut or 
make a fishing-creel; can make butter, cheese, and soap, and bake 
bread ; knows something about cattle and horses ; can improve and 
-amuse his mind on a winter’s evening with a good book or a novel ; 
-and is not too much addicted to ‘‘ euchre ” or “ poker”’; if he is a 
“rustler,” and warranted sound in wind and limb, he can earn 
from 40 to 50 dollars a month and his grub, till he has found 
something in which to invest any capital he may have at his 
disposal; and anyhow such an one will get on first-rate in our 
North-West, and “‘ don’t you forget it.” 


ALEXANDER STAVELEY 
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Tre moral of the parable of the unjust judge has been deeply 
taken to heart by the guides of men. Hence it has come to pass 
that many persons who would be sorely puzzled to give a reason 
for the faith that is in them, are yet firmly convinced that their 
generation has been privileged to be present at a new and 
marvellous literary birth, and that the novel of to-day is some- 
thing very different from what the novel was in the pre-scientific 
period of artistic development. It is not proposed to enter here. 
into the discussion which has been raised with regard to the 
respective merits of certain English and American writers. 
A stronger arm, a more powerful pen, has been found to vindicate, 
were vindication necessary, the crudeness of Dickens and the 
tedium of Thackeray. The American school does not, as I under- 
stand, set up a claim to originality, and is confessedly founded on 
certain French models; though, in passing, we may admire the 
extreme ingenuity with which the strong meat of French physiology 
becomes converted into psychological milk, to suit the less robust 
digestions of the English and American reader. If, then, we are 
desirous of forming a true estimate of what this analytic or 
scientific novel is, it is to France and to French writers of fiction 
that we must look for an answer to our question. 

And, in the foreground, we are confronted with a problem, 
which is not certainly of yesterday or to-day, namely, what is the 
right relation between science and art. The very expression,. 
‘the scientific novel,” scientific art, bids us pause, and suggests. 
reflection. In a sense, indeed, we speak of everything rightly 
done as being done “scientifically,” but this cannot be the 
meaning here intended. Science and art are not twins whose: 
progress is hand in hand. The advance of science is steady and 
sustained, so that each generation stands on the shoulders of its 
predecessor, and from that vantage-ground looks down upon the 
great ones of the past. With art, on the other hand, the portion 
which previous stored-up knowledge contributes is necessarily 
small: what counts is the individual creation. Some previous 
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knowledge is indeed requisite—the Homeric hexameter, the sculp- 
ture of Phidias, require previous and less mature efforts in the 
same direction—but the goal once reached, increasing knowledge: 
is a hindrance rather than a help; so that, though we dare not say 
that another Shakespere has become impossible, yet we can say,. 
that to write what Shakespere wrote, he must be a yet greater 
genius than was Shakespere. Our painters are more learned in 
anatomy than were the old masters, yet, the stiffness of early art 
once surmounted, how small has been the gain derived from the 
increase of science. George Eliot was a wiser and more learned 
woman when she wrote Daniel Deronda than when she wrote 
Silas Marner, yet who would compare the two as works of art? 
We cannot, of course, complain merely because art borrows from 
science. Undoubtedly, if the novel is to hold the mirror up to 
nature, a most salient feature of the present time is the prominence 
of the physical sciences. That in such a state of things the novel 
should feel their influence is to be expected ; nor need characters 
such as that of Lydgate in Middlemarch, nor episodes such,as. 
that of the operation upon the club-foot of the ostler in Madame 
Bovary, be condemned artistically, merely because they reflect 
the scientific character of the times. That Flaubert was the son 
and brother of distinguished surgeons, that George Eliot was the 
constant companion of an eminent man of science, are significant 
facts, as illustrating the tone of modern thought. That this 
situation, however, has its perils, will, I think, be recognised by 
those who have studied its sinister effects in Daniel Deronda upon 
the later style and method of George Eliot. Although the 
provinces of art and science may seem to be gradually tending 
towards each other, they are and must, at the peril of art, remain 
distinct. The art, like the religion, which requires an elaborate 
intellectual cultivation to enjoy it, stands self-condemned. If 
‘‘altruistic tendencies” are to oust in the novel the old names of 
love and sympathy, the common-place human intelligence, we 
may be sure, will leave the ground to the pedants, and seek 
elsewhere for an art more correspondent to its own common-place 
heart and understanding. 

Again, the terms “ science” and “ scientific” are misleading, 
as having at least two different significations. In the strictest 
use of language, and if we are to speak by the card, the word 
science is more fitly reserved for those studies the conclusions of 
whose inductions are capable of being afterwards verified by the 
deductive process. So long as knowledge remains merely em- 
pirical, it is not, strictly speaking, scientific. How far, and with 
what reason, in our present state of knowledge, sociology itself 
can claim to be a science, must not be here discussed, though the 
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various theories which throng its very threshold upon questions 
such as that of population and the like, show how empirical at 
best are its conclusions. Sociology, however, deals with man in 
the general, and, as Rochefoucauld has observed, man in the 
general is simplicity itself compared to man in the particular. 
And it is with the particular that the novelist must deal. To all 
‘attempts to give to the conclusions of a story a scientific value, 
the criticism of Flaubert applies, and gives the crushing rejoinder— 

Malgré tout le génie que l’on mettra dans le développement de telle fable prise 
pour exemple, une autre fable pourra servir de preuve contraire, car les dénofiments ne 
sont pas des conclusions. D’un cas particulier il ne faut rien induire de général, et les 


gens qui se croient par la progressifs vont & l’encontre de la science moderne, laquelle 
-exige beaucoup de faits, avant d’etablir une loi. 


The common use of language, however, justifies a more extended 
‘application of the word, so that the materials upon which ulti- 
mately the science will be based become themselves, when 
collected after the method of the exact sciences, dignified with 
the name of science. It is this usage of the term which gives the 
key-note to the origin of the scientific novel. To Balzac undoubtedly 
belongs the credit of its origination. The ‘“‘Comédie Humaine” 
is intended as a complete and exhaustive epitome of human 
character and conduct, under every possible circumstance of the 
modern world. The very conception is enough to turn one giddy ; 
that a man could form it, and yet be neither a fool nor a charlatan, 
is, perhaps, the highest eulogium which can be pronounced on 
Balzac. The interest, however, of the ‘‘Comédie Humaine” does 
not consist in the light there thrown upon the life and manners of 
the time. Balzac, as has been well said, was, above all, a poet, 
a dreamer of dreams, a seer of visions. What he noticed, he 
apprehended with a matchless power of intuition, but reflection 
added little, if at all, to the force of his observation. His ardent 
imagination led him to overleap the boundaries of human know- 
ledge, so that he formed, from the theories of Gall and Mesmer, 
-expectations which the progress of science has not tended to justify. 
In fact the realities among which he lived were the creatures of his 
own imagination. It is as the creator of characters, which are at 
once profoundly individual and profoundly typical, that his chief 
claim to greatness must be based. Should anyone attempt to live 
after the manner of the immortal “‘ Treize,” he would soon find him- 
self in a police court, a proposition the truth of which has before 
now been demonstrated in corpore vili. We may go further, and 
say that it is impossible for the characters of a book to behave 
exactly as they would in real life. In the lives of men of even the 
most strongly marked individuality, there must be much said and 
‘done which the most subtle observation can in no wise connect 
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with the main note of their character. No man was ever so 
entirely the creature of desire as the Baron Hulot of ‘‘ La Cousine 
Bette,” and even Mrs. Poyser must sometimes in real life have been 
common-place. The shortness of a novel or play necessitates a 
concentration in the dénoument of character, no less than in that 
of plot. If, however, the test of the scientific novel be the 
fidelity with which it shows ‘the age and body of the time his 
form and pressure,” there can be no question as to who are the 
scientific novelists. All men are agreed as tothe truth with which 
Miss Austen reproduced the life and manners with which she 
was familiar; and the loving hand and pious touch of George 
Eliot has immortalised that sweet and peaceful rural life of the 
England of the beginning of this century, which already, alas ! 
may be counted a thing of the past. Were the records of our 
civilisation to perish, and were the future student compelled to 
conceive for himself the life of the nineteenth century, with no 
memorials to assist him, save a few novels, which happened to 
have survived the wreck, what are the books which one would 
choose for him to have? Those surely which best reflected the 
aims and tendencies of the time, which best held up the mirror to 
our nineteenth-century nature. Then, if ever, would be the time 
for these subtle students of nature, these scientific analysers 
of character, to justify and vindicate their method. How valuable 
for such purpose would be the novels of Thackeray and George 
Eliot, we can at once discern. But what manner of men should 
we appear were the only testimony available the works of 
Flaubert and his imitators? ‘‘ How came it,” the future student 
would ask, “‘ that if men were at this time so uniformly either base 
or trivial, if the anti-social forces were so constantly preponderant, 
how came it that this miserable race of knaves and fools were 
able to persist in the struggle of life, but did not rather meet 
the fate of ancient Rome?” And this brings us to the central 
error of the “scientific” school of novelists. Flaubert did not 
trouble himself with theories, but wrote melancholy books because, 
as will be shown, he wrote under the influence of disease. But the 
theory, as it finds expression in the books of M. Zola, may be thus 
stated: ‘‘ Man is essentially a beast, and the mission of art is to 
unmask him.” This proposition, which I think fairly represents 
M. Zola’s standpoint, positively bristles with falsehoods. Whether 
man is, or is not, merely or mainly a beast, each must decide for 
himself upon the evidence before him, but one may observe that 
the whole tendency of things is against the truth of the proposi- 
tion. For better or for worse, not necessarily always for the 
better, life grows more serious year by year. The morality of 
nature, which is not the highest morality, teaches that with her 
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at least the race is to the swift and the battle to the strong, and 
the lesson becomes more nearly apprehended day by day. Deep. 
down in the recesses of human nature may still linger strange and 
horrible desires, just as monstrous and abnormal forms of vice may 
still lurk in the hidden corners of great cities; but to speak of 
civilisation as the progress of a triumphant animalism is most 
seriously to misread the signs of the times. But were man ever 
so much a beast, the naturalistic novel would not thereby be 
justified. Many wise and some good men have taken this pessi- 
mist view of human nature, but they did not then write novels. 
The object of all art must be to give pleasure. Were all men and 
women loathsome to look upon, the painting or sculpture of the 
human face or form must soon cease, although ugliness may 
itself give pleasure when employed merely as the contrast and 
foil of the beautiful. The same law holds universally. The 
existence of art presupposes the existence of beauty. If the view 
of human nature of the naturalists be correct, the place of the 
novelist must be filled by the satirist or preacher. Swift recognised 
this truth. He did not choose the form of the novel to describe 
Yahoos. 

There is yet involved in the proposition this further assumption, 
that the novelist is concerned with man as he is, and not as he 
appears to his fellow man. The “look within” of the preacher 
serves for the text of every novel. And this, I suppose, gives the 
chief claim which the school possesses to originality of method. 
** Scott,” we are told, ‘‘ and the old novelists were content to look 
at men and things from the outside; we take you within and show 
you the mechanism of the soul at work.” How far this method is 
in truth more philosophical admits of doubt. The formed character 
is the mysterious product of the conflict of tendency and circum- 
stance; and it is perhaps worthy of remark that “ psychological 
studies,” “portraits,” and the like, tend, of necessity, to mini- 
mise the importance of external influences in forming character. 
The analytic method implies complete knowledge of the thing to- 
be analysed, and that further development will not interfere with 
the analysis. ‘Call no man happy,” said the wise man, “till he is 
dead.” ‘‘ Analyse no character,” we may say, “so long as a fresh 
influence may scatter your elaborate analysis to the winds.” 
Indeed it is to the method of the historical and comparative 
schools, rather than to that of the analytic, that we should 
look if we would investigate the procedure of a great novelist. 
Moreover, man is by nature a social animal, and continuous 
introspection is as morbid in a book as it is in real life. Goethe 
pointed out that for a novelist to describe what the persons present 
could not have observed is an error of art. The remark, I think,. 
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admits of a wider application, and might serve to point an 
argument against the method of the analytical school, although 
thus applied it would by no means clinch the matter. 

What is very often meant, however, by the scientific novel is 
merely that the author has adopted the physiological view of the 
moral nature of man. This use of language is much to be depre- 
cated. In dealing with the economy of man’s moral nature, the 
prodigality of material is such that facts are readily found to lend 
themselves to whatever theory on the question we may adopt. 
But to assume for the theory of the materialist the conclusiveness 
of scientific truth is to prejudge the question, and most unfairly 
to condemn the believers in a spiritual side of human nature to 
the absurd position of being, as it were, avowedly, at issue with 
established facts. 

Another sense in which the term “ scientific novel” may be 
employed is, that the novelist should stand upon a platform of 
philosophic indifference, above the foibles and weaknesses of his 
-own creations: in other words, that the novel should be devoid 
of sympathy. But sympathy is to works of art what charity is to 
the Christian character—the crowning grace, without which all 
else is as nothing. Unless the artist interests himself in, and 
feels for, his own creations, how can he expect for them the 
interest or the sympathy of others? ‘‘ Sunt lacrime rerum, et 
mentem mortalia tangunt ”’—oft-quoted line, the truth and beauty 
of which no age can wither nor custom stale, and which carries 
with it the condemnation of this inhuman art ! 


The above general observations having been made with regard 
to the scientific novel, I propose to deal very shortly with the life 
and works of one of the most distinguished of its authors, and to 
show by the help of M. Maxime du Camp’s very interesting 
Souvenirs Littéraires, whence and why it was that Flaubert adopted 
the manner which has led to such sad abuse in the hands of his 
‘self-constituted disciples. Gustave Flaubert was born on the 12th 
of December 1821. His father, an eminent surgeon, is introduced 
under the name of Dr. Lariviére, in the novel of Madame Bovary. 
“* Despising crosses, titles, and academies, hospitable, liberal, a 
father to the poor, and practising virtue without believing in it, he 
might have passed for a saint, had not the keenness of his wit 
caused him to be feared as a demon.” His mother, with whom 
the greater part of his life was spent, concealed beneath a cold 
exterior a singularly warm heart. And Flaubert seems to have 
returned her affection. Nevertheless, the home atmosphere, 
hostile as it was to his literary ambition, appears to have had a 
‘depressing influence upon a mind always prone to discouragement, 
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and to have fostered that sense of being always misunderstood, if 
not persecuted, which became so marked a feature in Flaubert’s 
character. At the time when he first became acquainted with 
M. du Camp, Gustave Flaubert was in his twenty-second year. 
The description given of him at this time is one of singular 
attraction. Of great physical beauty, vigorous and strong, he 
resembled some Gallic chieftain of the past. Impatient, and 
perhaps a little boisterous, he was yet extremely gentle and com- 
passionate. No one was more easy to deceive, because his. 
absolutely truthful nature did not expect falsehood in others. He 
was at this time a violent partisan of the romantic school, and 
professed that the mere sight of the “‘G” of Victor Hugo on the 
outside of a volume caused his heart to beat. He had already 
written his first book, entitled Novembre, which was never pub- 
lished, but which was produced, according to M. du Camp, under 
the joint influence of Chateaubriand and Edgar Quinet. Flaubert 
at this date conceived the project of two other works; the one of 
which, a tale of Eastern life, afterwards developed itself into the 
story of Salammbé; the other, to be called Le dictionnaire des idées 
recues, a collection of common-places or ‘‘ prudhommisms,” found 
a kind of realisation in the conversations of the Voltairian apothe- 
cary in Madame Bovary. Hitherto all had gone well with Gustave 
Flaubert. It is true that he had failed in his examination for the 
law; but as his mode of studying appears to have consisted 
in copying whole pages of text-books into his note-book, while 
his thoughts wandered at will, such a result was not very 
surprising. Nor was it one deeply to deject a young man of genius, 
gifted with good health and a good conscience. In the month 
of October 1843, however, a shadow passed across Flaubert’s life, 
which was to wrap his whole future in gloom. He was returning 
one evening from an expedition with his brother, when he fell in a 
fainting fit. Whether or not this was his first attack appears 
very doubtful. Three months before, in Paris, he had awoke one 
morning in a state of complete prostration, and, as afterwards the 
fits very often came on during sleep, it is very likely that he had 
then been under the influence of one. However that may be, 
from this time forth these fits never left him for long at peace. 
The strange form of nervous malady under which he laboured 
appears to have fallen upon him in the most unexpected manner, 
and to have entirely baffled the skill of his father. Gustave tried 
to accept things philosophically: in truth, his life was spoiled. 
He set himself to study in his father’s library all the medical 
works bearing on the subject of diseases of the nerves. After 
reading them, he said one day to his friend, “I am a lost 
man,” “Je suis perdu.” Melancholy words, which explain and 
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excuse the gloom which almost always surrounded his literary 
work. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the effect exercised on Flaubert by 
this mysterious malady. It was not merely that it poisoned the: 
generous fountains of his nature, and rendered him sour and 
morose; it had also, if we may trust M. du Camp, the most 
sinister effect upon his intellectual development. Hitherto that 
development had been rapid and continuous. At once swift to. 
originate, and to assimilate to himself the thoughts of others, 
there appeared no limit to which he might not attain. After that 
he had been attacked by this illness, his intellectual development 
was, as it were, suddenly arrested. ‘‘ Very often, we his old 
friends,” writes M. du Camp, ‘‘we the witnesses of his youth, the 
confidants of his earliest aspirations, were surprised to find that 
no progress had taken place in him; that his faculties, already 
considerable, had never acquired the extent which they promised, 
and that he turned constantly in the same circle, that circle which 
was familiar to us, and round which we had so often gone in his 
company.” The same poets, the same books, the same jokes (very 
often, it would seem, terribly bad ones! ), which had pleased him 
as a boy, remained his delight until the day of his death. The 
story of Bouvard et Pécuchet, which was published after his death 
in an unfinished condition, had been conceived by him as early as 
the year 1843. The length of time he took in writing appears 
to have been connected with his physical condition. His early 
work, Novembre, was written in two months, whereas Bouvard et 
Pécuchet, which is no longer, was not finished in five years. He 
wrote with extreme difficulty and labour, constantly erasing what 
he had already written. To write twenty pages in a month was 
for him a great achievement. Very often the evolving of a single 
sentence would so exhaust him that he would throw himself upon 
a sofa, and fall asleep, fairly conquered by fatigue. Flaubert, at 
the time of his death, was nearly sixty, and his whole life had 
been devoted to literature, yet he had produced but five works, 
and of those only two can be pronounced other than failures. 
Undoubtedly his elaborate mode of work tended to produce that 
finished style, about the merits of which all French critics are 
agreed. Nevertheless it savoured much of madness, of the kind 
of mania described by Balzac in his short story of Le chef d’cuvre 
inconnu. Four letters, written in the year 1846, soon after the 
death of his father and a favourite sister, and which have been 
preserved by M. du Camp, throw much light upon his condition 
of mind and feeling at that date :— 


“ Autant je me sens expansif, fluide, abondant, et débordant, dans les douleurs fictives, 
autant les vraies restent dans mon cur acres and dures, elles s’y crystallisent & mesure 
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-qu’elles y viennent. Il semble que le malheur est sur nous, et qu'il n’en ira qu’aprés 
s’étre gorgé de nous... .” “It is strange with how little belief in happiness I was born. 
I had, when quite young, a complete presentiment of life. It was like a smell of 
-dinner which escapes from the kitchen. One need not to have dined to know that it is 
nasty....” ‘ Ennui cannot be accounted for; to wish to argue with it, and to combat it 
by arguments, is to misapprehend it. There was a time when I had my fill of all that 
goes to make happiness, and when I was in truth in a very pitiable condition. The 
most melancholy mourning is not the one we wear upon our hats. I know what a void 
means. But who can tell? perhaps in that void lies greatness, the future in its germ. 
Only beware of dreaming. It is a wicked monster, which attracts, and which has 
already devoured much of my substance. It is the siren of the soul. She calls: one 
goes to her: and one does not return.” 


These extracts from letters written about the same date may 
serve to illustrate the melancholy which was his normal mood. 
Moreover, there was in it very little, if anything, of affectation. 
Similar as the language may appear to the conventional effusions 
of Byronic or Wertherian youth, in Flaubert’s case there can be no 
question of the genuineness of the feeling expressed. It would, 
however, be wrong to ignore that there was another side to the 
picture. A most pleasant feature in Flaubert’s character had been 
the ardour, which he threw into his boyish friendships, and this 
faculty survived his change of condition. He contracted a strong 
friendship with a young doctor named Louis Bouilhet, who had 
abjured medicine for poetry, and the picture presented by 
M. du Camp of the intercourse between himself and the two friends 
is one of great charm. Moreover on occasions, such as that of a 
tour taken in Brittany with his friend M. du Camp, Gustave 
Flaubert appears to have continued for days in the most uproarious 
mood. George Sand, it may further be remarked, seems to have 
been on terms of great intimacy with Flaubert, and to have even 
stayed with him at his house, without discovering the existence of the 
fits which periodically attacked him. Flaubert resembled Cromwell 
in his delight in practical jokes. During their tour in Brittany the 
friends had encountered, and made much merriment out of, a 
‘youthful phenomenon” in the shape of a sheep with five feet. 
Afterwards in Paris, when M. du Camp was lying ill in bed, he 
heard one day a great noise on the stair-case, and found that it 
was the “ youthful phenomenon,” who, at the price of a hundred 
francs, had been brought up by Flaubert to pay him a visit. A 
year before his death, Flaubert was still laughing over this, as 
over the best of all possible jokes. 

Towards the end of the year 1849 Flaubert finished his first 
serious book, La Tentation de Saint Antoine, a work over which he 
had been occupied for several years. The understanding between 
the friends had been, that the work was to be completely finished 
before Du Camp and Bouilhet were told anything with regard to it. 
Its writing had necessitated a profound study of patristic and other 
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early church literature, and the curiosity amongst the friends was 
great as to what the book would prove to be. 

Flaubert himself read it out loud to them. For thirty-two mortal 
hours (eight hours a day for four days) did the reading last. As 
hour after hour went by, the hearers wondered when the action of 
the story would begin. In vain—in this marvellous book there is 
no action. The different forms of temptation pass before the eye, 
like the successive scenes of a dissolving view, but the figure of the 
saint remains to the end lifeless and cold. To parody the expression 
of Macaulay, we may say, that few and far between are those 
who see St. Anthony to the bitter end. In a work of fiction dulness 
is an unpardonable defect, and it must be confessed that, with 
many merits of style and expression, the dulness of La Tentation 
de Saint Antoine is as darkness visible. 

It had been agreed between Du Camp and Bouilhet that at all 
hazards the truth must be told. When at length the interminable 
reading was finished, and Flaubert asked for their opinion on the 
work, Bouilhet replied: ‘‘ We think that you must throw it into 
the fire, and never give it another thought.” It speaks well for 
Flaubert that he seems to have borne no malice with respect to 
this outspoken judgment. Happy the man, we may say, whose 
friends are of this sort, and happier he, who, having such, can 
keep them. The advice was not altogether taken. La Tentation 
de Saint Antoine, put aside for the time, finally appeared in a much 
curtailed shape in the year 1874, after the great successes of 
Madame Bovary and Salammbé. The best, however, which can be 
said of it, is that it discloses the existence of powers which another 
subject might utilise. 

To the student, however, of French literature this incident is 
chiefly noteworthy as having indirectly been the cause of the 
writing of the one book upon which must rest Flaubert’s claim to 
go down to posterity. It was on the day which followed this 
bitter disappointment to Flaubert’s expectations that Bouilhet 
suggested to him the subject, which was to take such life in the 
story of Madame Bovary. An old pupil of Flaubert’s father, a 
country.doctor practising in a village near Rouen, had married a 
young girl, who had received an education above her station. The 
unfortunate man doated on his wife, who returned his affection 
with the most unconcealed contempt. After a course of infidelity 
and crime, overwhelmed by debt and pursued by her creditors, the 
wife committed suicide, having irretrievably wrecked the lives of 
her husband and only child. It is this melancholy drama of 
provincial life which furnished the frame-work of Madame Bovary. 
About this remarkable book much misapprehension has existed. 
Upon the one hand, it has been claimed, as heralding a new 
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departure in literature; upon the other, extrinsic circumstances 
gave it a somewhat unenviable notoriety. The literary taste of 
Flaubert was always singularly sound. As early as 1844 we find 
him writing to Louis de Cormenin :— 

My favourite authors are Montaigne, Rabelais, Régnier, La Bruyére, and Le Sage. 
I confess that I adore Voltaire’s prose. I have read Candide twenty times, I have 
translated it into English, and have read it again from time to time. At present Iam 
going through Tacitus once more. When my health improves,I shall resume my Homer 
and Shakespere. Homer and Shakespere, everything is there! The other poets, even 


‘the greatest, seem small by the side of them. 

Aman who could feel and write thus, whilst still almost a boy, 
was not likely to be guilty of the foolish arrogance which his self- 
appointed followers would credit him with. In theory and by 
profession, Flaubert remained to the last a romantic of romantics, 
occupying herein a position somewhat analogous to that of Byron, 
whose practice enforced the poetic principles which in theory he 
most completely reprobated. In Flaubert’s opinion form was the 
all in all, for which ‘he would be content to sacrifice everything, 
even sense itself. He adopted and took as the main article of his 
literary creed the sentence of Buffon :— 

Toutes les beautés intellectuelles qui s’y trouvent (in a good style), touts les rapports, 
‘@ont il est composé, sont autant de verités aussi utiles et peut-étre plus précieuses pour 
‘Yesprit public, que celles qui peuvent faire le fond du sujet. 

As was said of him, Flaubert was born under a curse, a poet 
without the gift of rhyme. ‘“ Littera -scripta manet,” and in a 
well-turned sentence Flaubert found the satisfaction which he 
sought in vain elsewhere. 

I do not propose'to enter into a detailed criticism of Madame 
Bovary. There are scenes in it, such as that of the Agricultural 
Meeting, which have all the vividness of a Dutch picture, and the 
characters are drawn to the life: though that life presents but one 
side of the Janus face of human nature. It must be observed, 
however, that the strongest qualities of Flaubert’s work are all such 
as would tend to become defects in the hands of lesser men. 

One specimen of the extreme felicity of Flaubert’s style, of the 
manner in which the language works out and develops the idea, 
may, perhaps, be cited. It is the passage where husband and wife 
are lying side by side, their thoughts miles asunder :— 


Il croyait entendre Vhaleine légére de son enfant. Elle allait grandir maintenant ; 
chaque jour vite amenerait un progrés. I] la voyait déja revenant del’école ala tombée 
du jour, tout rieuse, avec sa bassitre tachée de l’encre, et portant au bras son panier; 
puis il faudrait la mettre en pension, cela céuterait beaucoup; comment faire? alors il 
réfléchissait . . . Au galop de quatres chevaux, elle était emportée depuis huit jours, 
vers un pays nouveau, d’ow ils ne reviendraient plus. [Ils allaient, ils allaient, les bras 
enlacées sans parler. Souvent, du haut d’un montagne ils apercevaient tout & coup 
quelque cité splendide avec des démes, des ponts, des navires, des foréts de citronniers, 
et des cathédrales de marbre blanc, dont les clochers aigus portaient des nids de 
s#igogne. 
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The passage is further noteworthy as being almost the oniy 
place in the whole story where the husband can claim our entire 
respect. The moral and the artistic defects of the book are the 
same, and spring alike , from the pale pessimism with which it i is 
all through ‘“ sicklied .0’ er.” The art no less than the moral 
of the novel requires that Charles Bovary should be a character 
capable of calling forth the reader’s sympathy. There is, even 
as it is, a sense in which, with some reservations, Madame 
Bovary may be .pronounced a work of the most terrible morality. 
Given, the stock subject of French novels, the breach of the seventh 
commandment, it might be well that for once the truth should 
appear in all its nakedness. Viewed from this standpoint the book 
might be called ‘‘ L’envers de l’adultére,” and furnishes a healthy 
antidote to writers of the type of M. Octave Feuillet. 

Aussi qu’est ce autre chose que la vie des sens, qu’un mouvement alternatif de 
Yappétit au dégoat, et du dégoft & V’appétit, ’ame flottant toujours entre l’ardeur qui 
se ralentit, et l’ardeur qui se renouvelle ? 

Madame Bovary is a long commentary upon this text of Bossuet. 

I have said, ‘‘ with some reservations,” because it cannot be 
ignored that there are descriptions in Madame Bovary which 
offend against that noble reserve which is the attitude of all 
genuine art. However innocent may have been his intention, it is 
much to be regretted that Flaubert should have given ground to 
reasonable suspicion ; nor is it merely Frenchmen who, as St. Beuve 
expressed it, are ‘“nés malins.” It is this taint which will 
probably prevent Madame Bovary from taking rank among the 
classics of French literature. 

What comic element there is in the book is supplied by the 
apothecary, M. Homais. This character is one of the most 
successful of all fiction. M. Homais is the type of the bourgeois 
who has read Voltaire, and is full to overflowing of the stock 
common-places of a pseudo-science and half-apprehended culture. 
From the moment when he enters upon the scene, to deliver a 
tirade against the Christian religion (apropos of the curé having 
refused to accept a glass when calling about a missing umbrella!) 
to the close of the story, no opportunity is lost of exposing him 
to ridicule. M. Homais, however, has his serious side, and the 
finishing touch is given when this philanthropist, who had, by 
evasion of the law, fattened upon the patients of Bovary, refuses 
to allow his children to associate with the unhappy little girl of 
the ruined doctor. No Conservative ever attacked with such 
power the shibboleths of Philistine Radicalism. The study of 
M. Homais affords a lesson which others besides Frenchmen could, 
with profit to themselves, lay to heart. 

The next in order of time of Flaubert’s books, and the only 
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other which, in a cursory study of this sort, requires notice, is 
Salammbé. Salammbé is a Carthaginian historical novel; an 
historical novel, however, written in the absence of history. By 
means of an elaborate study of what authorities there are bearing 
on Carthaginian history, and by a minute investigation on the 
spot, Flaubert sought from a few fragments of Polybius to 
reconstruct a history of the struggle between Carthage and her 
revolted mercenaries, which followed the first Punic war. As 
St. Beuve remarked, the only things wanting are a plan of 
Carthage and a dictionary of technical terms. In truth, though 
for the time it acquired a great popularity, few will care to. 
read Salammbé for the second time. Flaubert himself con- 
fessed that the statue is too small for the pedestal. What he 
meant was, that the interest of the central figure, Salammbé, 
is dwarfed by that of the war between the mercenaries and 
Carthage. Moreover there seems no reason for the book’s ex- 
istence. If the history of the time was the feast of horrors 
here spread out for us, we need only to be thankful for the dark- 
ness which has fallen on it. Salammbé, it must be confessed, is 
at once dull and revolting. Dull because its continuous and con- 
scious erudition cannot fail to weary though it may be too brilliant 
to bore. Revolting, because it deals throughout with horrors, and 
so deals with them as to display to the full that morbid appetite 
for the monstrous, which, in Flaubert’s case, was probably the 
retort of his physical upon his moral and intellectual nature, but 
which is the common characteristic of the school which claims him 
for its master. 

A French critic—M. Paul Bourget—who has written upon the 
psychology of contemporary French authors, finds in Flaubert’s 
books the evolution of an uniform principle. Man is a being born 
to unhappiness, because unhappiness is the inevitable result of 
the disproportion which exists between man’s nature and his 
circumstances. The cause of this disproportion lies in the faculty 
of thought, the fatal facility to create ideals which only lead to 
disappointment. Balzac had already written, “Si la pensée est 
l’élément social elle est aussi l’élément destructeur,” and the 
works of Flaubert enforce the same truth. Emma Bovary, 
Salammbé, St. Anthony, the Frédéric Moreau of L’Education 
Sentimentale, the retired tradesmen Bouvard et Pécuchet, all 
point the same moral. Cogito ergo—doleo. Disappointment and 
disillusionment are the law of life. 

How far this theory was consciously before the mind of Flaubert 
may be doubted, but it must be observed that to hold such 
opinions, and yet to write books, is to occupy an untenable position ; 
because from this point of view books, which enlarge the area of 
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human interest, serve but to add a fresh sting to the original 
curse. The theory, brought to its logical conclusion, would lead 
to absolute despair and intellectual nihilism. 

In the foregoing pages an attempt has been made, without 
seeking to deny the merits of a distinguished writer, to show that 
the qualities in him, which have attracted imitation, were in great 
measure due to disease and accidental circumstances, and that in 
fact the Flaubert who wrote Madame Bovary was already ‘“ dimi- 
diatus.” Butif the test applies, “‘ By their fruits ye shall know 
them,” the verdict will be yet more unfavourable. ‘‘ Vous 
rirez,” wrote George Sand to Flaubert in 1867, ‘‘ quand vous 
verrez dégringoler ce tas d’ordures.” But it is no laughing matter 
when the filth claims one as the author of its being. The 
naturalism of contemporary French art is indeed a strange and 
melancholy spectacle. The attitude of Balzac towards religion, 
which is best expressed in the cynical verse of Ovid, ‘‘ Expedit 
esse deos, et ut expedit, esse putemus,” has been exchanged for one 
of sullen and apathetic unbelief. No longer believing in God, 
French art has ceased to believe in man. Being no respecter of 
persons, it has lost even self-respect. Each year it has grown 
more shameless, until things have culminated in the unspeakable 
abominations of Pot Bouille. If these are the natural fruits of 
the scientific novel, and the literary work of Mr. James and 
Mr. Howells appears too slight and (if one may say so without 
impertinence) too trivial to support by themselves the contrary 
conclusion, here surely is a field for the application of Conservative 
principles in art; here, yet once more, when the subtlety and the 
ingenuity of these new methods are described to us, may we reply, 
“ Nolumus leges Anglize mutari.” 


Hueu E. Eaerron. 
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THE VOLUNTEERS AS A MILITARY FORCE. 


Te first and natural emotion of any person who takes up 
this paper will probably be a feeling of impatience. Can any- 
thing new be said about volunteers as a military force ? 
What can a civilian know about it? I feel, therefore, that 
I must assert a locus standi before I proceed with my subject. 
And first, although we have doubtless heard much about volun- 
teers from the professional military critic, we have heard 
little about them from the civilian volunteer critic. There 
may be little left unsaid by the former, but there has been little 
that has been said at all by the latter. If anything new is to be 
said, it must therefore come from the amateur. My reader may 
retort that, according to my own showing, my civic ignorance is 
my only guarantee of novelty; but, seriously, the distinction be- 
tween professional and amateur criticism in reference to a body 
like the volunteers is a very substantial one. With all deference 
to the knowledge and judgment of the professional soldier, and the 
value of his opinion with reference to a regular army, he is not, as 
a rule, a good critic of volunteers. In the first place, there are 
very few regular officers who know much about volunteers. Even 
those who see them most—inspecting officers—have little oppor- 
tunity of judging of their merits and demerits. They see a 
battalion once a year, on the day of all others when it performs 
the worst. At an inspection the ranks are swollen by all the lazy 
and incompetent men who come to drill as seldom as possible. 
The mounted officers are nervous ; the battalion very often far too 
large either to be commanded by any man who has not the voice 
of Stentor, or to be manceuvred in any ordinary parade-ground. 
With the exception of inspecting officers, who probably form too 
low an estimate of the force, and of brigadiers who have under 
their command picked battalions of volunteers during Autumn 
manceuvres, and who probably form too high an opinion of the 
force, there are really very few regular officers who know anything 
about volunteers at all. Those few are the officers who have 
served as adjutants to volunteer regiments, or on the staff of a 
volunteer school of instruction. Again, regular officers are bad 
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critics of volunteers, as a rule, because they measure them by a 
standard to which such a force neither can nor ought to attain. 
We know the old painters’ trick of putting a patch of brilliant 
colour on the side of their canvas in order to make themselves 
paint “strongly.” Now a regular officer has always got his bit of 
scarlet in his eye, and the more homely greys and blacks of the 
volunteers never come up to his canon. He sees a volunteer 
guide come out to dress a company and flourish his sword in order 
to make the men dress up or back. He sees officers drawing their 
swords and cutting off daisy heads when off parade; or he sees men 
a little unsteady in the ranks, or swinging their arms on the 
march, or what not. Now this in a regular regiment may be 
rightly considered high treason ; but such blemishes a civilian 
army must always have, and they do not really make them one 
tittle the worse. The pity is that little things of this kind do 
undoubtedly cause the majority of regular critics to take a much 
more gloomy view of the volunteer force for drill and discipline 
than the truth compels. I have thought, therefore, that some 
thoughts upon the subject of volunteers both as a military force 
and as a social institution, from one who, like myself, professes to 
be no more than a civilian, but (until a few months ago) an ardent 
volunteer of nearly twenty years standing, who has served in 
various capacities and ranks in corps of very different characters, 
might not be altogether without interest. 

As I said at the outset, the general public are very familiar with 
the staple criticism which is passed upon the force both in those 
dreary post-prandial thanksgivings for the army, navy, and volun- 
teers, and also in the articles that appear from time to time in 
periodical literature. They invariably echo the same old story. 
The volunteers, we are told, are a body of skilled marksmen, 
practised long-range shots, such as the world has never seen; and 
far better than the regular army in this respect. On the other 
hand, so far as their drill is concerned, although the men are 
intelligent and smart in their movements, they lack steadiness and 
discipline. Thus rifle-shooting is looked upon by most people as 
the “‘ratio essendi” of the force, the only part of their perform- 
ance which the more foolish of our countrymen (who will always 
cringe before acknowledged merit), are content not to scoff at. 
So we find the Times this year* calling the National Rifle Associa- 
tion ‘‘ the highest spontaneous embodiment of the volunteer spirit.” 
Now I believe that anyone who has had a long “ internal” experi- 
ence (if so I may call it) of the volunteer force, will agree with me 
when I say that this criticism represents the exact reverse of the 
truth. 

* March Ist, 1883. 
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And first as regards the shooting. No doubt there are a 
certain number of volunteers who have taken up rifle-shooting 
as a science and an amusement, and who are marvellously 
expert in the use of the weapon. Possibly it may be true 
to say that first-class, scientific rifle-shooting in England was 
inaugurated by volunteers, and that the recent improvements 
in small arms are to a great extent due to the results attained by 
them. They certainly have made match-shooting popular, fashion- 
able, and profitable. For all this, I believe it to be entirely 
fallacious to suppose either that volunteers, as a body, are good 
shots, or that Wimbledon in any way represents the life and soul 
of the movement. Per contra, I believe that the average volunteer 
is at present a very bad shot, far worse than the average 
regular ; and that the volunteer force as a whole would be scarcely 
conscious of the change if the National Rifle Association and the 
Wimbledon meeting were altogether abolished. Indeed, notwith- 
standing the generally received opinion, to anyone who considers 
the conditions under which the volunteer force exists, it would 
seem certain, a priori, that they must have acquired a reputation 
for marksmanship as a body to which they are not entitled. 

Good rifle-shooting, above all things, requires regular and intel- 
ligent practice. Practice depends upon time, means, and oppor- 
tunity. The kind of volunteer corps which is the most permanent 
in number and efficiency, and which is becoming daily more typical 
of the entire force, is the large corps of from 500 to 1,000 
members—the rank and file of which is recruited mainly from 
the class of young clerks, shop assistants, and artisans. They 
are very young, joining at the earliest moment, and often 
resigning when they marry. It is obvious that, unaided, such 
men can afford neither time nor means for rifle-shooting, nor that 
combination of both which, in most places, is necessary to produce 
opportunity. Good ranges are few and distant; ammunition is 
expensive ; markers and cleaners require “ baksheesh.” How is 
the range to be reached by men who have to be off to their work 
at six, seven, or eight in the morning, and who do not get home 
again until dark? How are the sinews of war to be provided out 
of the 10s. to 30s. a week that most of them earn ? 

How far, then, are they aided by Government in the pursuit 
of that skill, which, unaided, they obviously cannot attain? 
First, there is a certain standard of rifle-shooting required of 
every efficient volunteer who is to earn the regimental grant. 
In every good corps the authorities will generally ensure that 
sufficient pressure is brought to bear upon their men to compel 
them to do all that is necessary to earn that grant. But the 
Government standard is ridiculously low. In the first place, 
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after his recruit year, no volunteer is obliged to go through 
any position drill, aiming drill, or musketry instruction what- 
ever. So much for their teaching. And for the firing. Every 
volunteer to be eligible for the capitation grant must fire twenty 
rounds in the third class (that is, at distances from 150 to 
300 yards, in a standing position), and obtain forty points. If 
he does not obtain forty points, he must fire another twenty 
rounds at the same ranges, and, if again unsuccessful, a third 
twenty rounds, making altogether sixty rounds. After he has 
fired his sixty rounds, even if none of his bullets have gone 
near the target, he is eligible for the grant. Thus we find that, if 
a volunteer does no more than is required of him by Government, 
he never has any instruction in shooting after his first year, he 
need never fire a round at a longer range than 300 yards, or in a 
position in which anyone would dream of firing in actual service, 
and need never hit the target at all. 

But do they, as a rule, do more than is required of them? What 
inducements do the Government regulations offer for such excess ? 
Every man is allowed ninety rounds of ammunition gratis. 
That is, after he has fired his third class, if he is successful his 
first time, he has sixty rounds left, the material for about one day’s 
good practice, which he can use without paying for them. If he 
wants more, he pays about 8d. for every ten rounds—an enormous 
expense to the average volunteer private. But, as a matter of 
fact, I believe that it is only a very small percentage of volunteers 
who ever do any more target practice than the barest minimum. 
No doubt statistics on this point would vary considerably in 
different corps. In the Inns of Court, Artists, London Scottish, or 
other regiments whose privates are all, or many of them, in a 
superior position of life, the percentage of rifle-shooting would be 
high. It isa difficult figure to obtain, because it is not as a rule 
creditable to a corps, and the authorities do not like to reveal it. 
I have been furnished, however, with the exact number in one 
large Metropolitan Corps, and in that 8 per cent. only of the men 
do more target practice than the bare minimum required by 
Government. This, certainly, is a regiment which pays most of 
its attention to drill rather than to shooting, but if you were to 
multiply the figure by three for the average (which I am sure would 
be far above the mark), even then you would have to confess that 
three-fourths of the entire volunteer force never do more shooting 
than the Government minimum, never firing a round above 300 
yards—never more than sixty rounds in the year, most of them 
only twenty—without any obligation to hit the target, and, after 
their first year, without any instruction. 

This condition of things seems highly unsatisfactory. The 
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object of all instruction or direction in rifle-shooting should be 
to produce good average shooting throughout a regiment rather 
than a small percentage of crack shots. A regiment of 1,000 
men with about 800 fair shots in it, would be a far more 
formidable body than the same regiment, as they mostly exist 
at present, with 100 first-rate shots and the remainder hope- 
lessly bad. The cause of this want of proportion in volunteer 
shooting is probably to be found partly in the character of the 
national match-shooting competition at Wimbledon. This has 
become a fashionable amateur amusement. All the prizes fall to 
a few crack-shots, a good many of whom are never seen on the 
parade-ground at all. Not a few of them are not even in the 
service. The enormous majority of volunteers do not go to Wim- 
bledon, and never practice match-shooting. They devote their 
time rather to drill, which costs them nothing, and which, as a 
rule, takes place at some spot that is readily accessible. With the 
force as a whole Wimbledon has no more connection than Hurling- 
ham. The best-drilled men and smartest soldiers are, as far as 
my experience goes, rarely crack shots; and conversely, I may 
say (exceptis excipiendis) that the crack shots of a regiment are 
rarely smart soldiers. As a rule they manage just to scramble 
through the efficiency drills necessary to qualify them for the 
Queen’s Prize. They regard drill generally as a bore, and behave 
accordingly. 

I think, then, as I said before, that I may claim the general 
experience of volunteers as supporting the first half of my pro- 
position, viz. that volunteers, as a body, are not good shots, but 
bad. It is difficult to institute any comparison between their 
average merit in this respect and that of the average regular 
soldier. This much, however, can be said: If regular soldiers are 
not, on the average, better shots than volunteers, they certainly 
ought to be. They are compelled every year to go through a com- 
plete course of musketry instruction, and they are allowed 150 
rounds of ammunition gratis. A recent commission has advised 
that this allowance should be increased to 300 rounds. If this 
be necessary for the regular soldier, why should 90 rounds be 
sufficient for the volunteer? I have been told, with how much 
truth I know not, that the target-practice of the regular soldier is 
not so good as it should be, owing to the fact that the men regard 
it as a “spree,” and are careless accordingly ; but this surely 
might be prevented. I believe it would be found, as a rule, if 
matches were instituted between two-thirds, at least, of the entire 
strength of regular and volunteer battalions, that the regulars 
would be victorious. I should doubt if many volunteer battalions 
eould even show such a number of marksmen, in proportion to their 
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numbers, as the better regular regiments, the highest of which, 
according to this year’s returns, has a total of 276 marksmen. 

So much for shooting. Now let us turn our attention to drill 
and discipline. In both these respects, but more especially the 
latter, the average critic considers the volunteer force sadly 
deficient. Of course, the nature of such criticism must depend to 
a large extent upon the standard with reference to which it is made. 
Having regard, however, to the conditions of modern warfare and 
the qualities that it requires, I believe that the volunteer force are 
a far more formidable body, more expert in drill, and better disci- 
plined than most of their countrymen give them credit for. The 
recent Transvaal war is the best illustration of my meaning. It 
has shown that rapidity and independence of individual movement, 
combined with intelligent concert between the scattered members 
of a force, are the most valuable qualities which a body of soldiers 
can possess. That, as against men trained like Boers, barrack-yard 
drill is wholly useless. Or, if I may again illustrate my meaning, 
I would say that the combined independence and concert which 
is shown by a first-class football team are precisely the qualities 
which a modern regiment should possess. And consider what 
very superior qualities are required for an ideal of this kind to those 
which produce the physical steadiness and uniformity which is the 
pride of the barrack-square. Each man must be at once self- 
reliant and unselfish. He must have sufficient steadiness of nerve 
to fight single-handed. He must be prepared either to “‘ make a 
point,” or “back” his nearest neighbour, as the occasion may 
arise. He has to select his own cover, to determine his own posi- 
tion in line, and generally to act as an intelligent unit in a widely- 
scattered body. I say the individual soldier must do this, because, 
in actual fighting, when a force is widely extended, if every private 
is to wait until his section leader tells him what bush he is to make 
for, or how many rounds he is to fire, the entire force would very 
soon come to a standstill. Now, the whole training and character- 
istics of the volunteer force fit them admirably for this modern 
system of warfare, just as the typical training of an ordinary 
régular soldier unfits him for it. The main characteristic of 
volunteers is independence of thought and action within limits. 
The main characteristic of the ordinary regular soldier is an 
éffacement of independence. The volunteer private will mentally 
criticise the word of command that is given to him, and if it is 
the wrong word of command he will very often execute the move- 
ment which ought to have been commanded. I have seen a whole 
regiment more than once execute correctly a movement which was 
obviously intended, although their commanding officer had given 
the wrong word of command. 
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Now, the regular soldier will obey literally the exact command 
that is given to him, although he knows that the result of such 
obedience will be to “‘ club” his battalion or company hopelessly. 
I have often heard this very distinction relied upon as showing 
the great superiority in drill and discipline of the regular soldier. 
To my mind, having regard to the necessary conditions of modern 
warfare, it shows the reverse. It shows that the regular soldier 
is become a mere machine, entirely dependent for his movements 
on the command of others; while the volunteer, in his very 
obedience to command, shows that intelligent independence without 
which the modern soldier is nought. As regards drill, then, if we 
consider that term with reference to modern requirements, and 
not with reference merely to the evolutions of the barrack-yard, I 
believe that all competent judges would say that the excellence of 
the volunteer force is surprisingly great. I do not say for a 
moment that any volunteer corps can hope to rival the marvellous 
precision and steadiness of a first-class regular battalion in close 
order; I do not think that it is an ideal at which the force 
ought to aim, however invaluable it may be for a regular regi- 
ment; but this I do believe, that there is hardly a volunteer 
corps in England which, after it had been for a short time 
under canvas and in regular practice, would not work more 
smartly and intelligently in extended order than any regular 
regiment in the service, with the exception of the rifle and 
light infantry regiments, who have made skirmishing their 
special duty. 

The whole system of our regular service stifles the independence 
and power of adaptation to varying conditions which is the soul 
of a smart tirailleur. I was astonished once at a school of instruc- 
tion at Aldershot—where a scratch battalion of seasoned soldiers 
from different regiments was brought together for the officers 
attending the school to practice upon—to see how the least depar- 
ture from their accustomed conditions throw them upon their 
beam ends. Drilling in single rank instead of double, and with 
strange faces on their right hand and on their left, seemed utterly 
to confuse and disconcert them. On one occasion an old sergeant 
told them, almost with tears in his eyes, ‘‘ that they had been 
brought there to show the officers how to drill, and that they did 
worse than a lot of volunteers,” and this was certainly the case. 
In a volunteer regiment, different faces turn up for drill at each 
parade. A man can never be sure of having the same neighbour 
or being under the same officer or sergeant two parades running. 
Again, when numbers are short, it is often found expedient to drill 
in single rank in order to get the necessary width of company. 
Thus, although a complete company of volunteers might not drill 
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as well as a complete company of regulars under their accustomed 
conditions, I believe that a “ scratch ” company of volunteers would, * 
even in close order, often perform better than a “ scratch ” company 
of regulars. In the event, then, (which, may it be far distant,) of the 
volunteers being called upon to serve their country in active war- 
fare, I believe that, if they will improve their shooting, they will 
prove to be a marvellously effective body of light infantry soldiers. 

Next, as to the question of discipline. It is almost impossible 
to compare them with the regular army in this respect. Discipline 
in the regular army means unhesitating and almost instinctive 
obedience to control. Discipline in the volunteers means ready 
self-control; as a Greek would say, rod xaAod é&vexa. A volunteer 
officer obtains from his regiment the same sort of submission 
and obedience that a captain of a college boat club does from the 
members of his crew. If he is a smart and efficient man, 
although he has no real power of punishing them, they will 
obey all his orders and submit to any rebuke with the utmost 
alacrity. On the other hand, it must be confessed that volunteer 
privates do not well endure rebuke from men of their own class ; 
and that a slovenly officer will soon ruin a company or a regiment. 
A volunteer regiment is a striking example of the aristocratic 
spirit. In the regular regiment everything depends on the ser- 
geants. In a volunteer regiment everything depends on the 
officers. 

But to return to the immediate question; the importance of 
the distinction between the discipline of volunteers and of regulars 
is this:—whereas the regulars obey from fear of punishment, 
volunteers do so for the sake of that untranslateable xadov. The 
regulars will very often misbehave themselves when out of the 
reach of control, in cases where volunteers will not. The last 
time that I went to Brighton for the Easter Monday Review, 
the extraordinary discipline of the volunteer force was much 
impressed upon me. I was with a detachment of over 100 rank 
and file, most of them quite boys in age, who were quartered 
in Brighton from the Good Friday until after the review on the 
Monday following. During all that time, notwithstanding the 
multifarious temptations of the town, we had occasion to repri- 
mand only one man, who had yielded to the solicitations of 
an Eve whom he had lately taken to wife, and had stayed 
out of quarters after closing time. And, taking the force as a 
whole, although it was calculated that some 20,000 volunteers 
were in Brighton between Friday and Monday—most of them with 
some money in their pockets, and many wearing their side arms— 
although there was no attempt on the part of the military autho- 
rities to establish any [general military police, there were in the 
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whole time, I believe, only four men arrested for drunkenness, or 
any offence, either by the police or by the various regimental 
patrols. Now imagine an occasion on which a similar number of 
regulars might be turned loose in a town under similar condi- 
tions, or even a similar number of the same class of men as the 
average volunteer private, only without their uniforms, and your 
imagination can hardly fail to picture a result which, by compa- 
rison, will be highly creditable to volunteer discipline; for dis- 
cipline this is in the highest sense which enables a man, out of 
respect to his cloth and to the force to which he belongs, to restrain 
himself from excesses which, if indulged in, would bring upon him 
no punishment. Now, if we revert to the necessities of modern 
warfare before alluded to, the value of discipline of this kind will be 
fully realised. As long as a man is enabled to fight in line or 
‘square, fortified by the example of those around him, and encou- 
raged by the certainty of being shot for cowardice if he runs away, 
that discipline which consists in mechanical obedience for fear of 
punishment may suffice; but where a man is fighting to some 
extent single-handed, and has every opportunity of escape or con- 
cealment, some higher motive must be brought to bear upon 
him. 
I hope that it will not be thought, from anything that I 
have said, that I consider the volunteers as having realised the 
perfection of a light infantry force; but I do believe that their 
present excellence in that respect is considerable, and that there is 
to be found in them the germs of a more efficient force for the prac- 
tical purposes of modern warfare, than any that has ever been seen 
before in this country. I believe, also, that their highest quality— 
that combination of independence and obedience before alluded to 
—is the one which an ordinary military critic least understands, 
and which is therefore spoken of by him with dislike and contempt. 
This has occasionally shown itself when a retired regular officer is 
put in command of a volunteer battalion. He sometimes tries to 
drill them as if they were a line regiment, aims at a precision of 
battalion movement to which they neither can nor ought to attain, 
and neglects their proper work of light infantry drill. He gets 
disgusted at little unsteadinesses and defects, and very likely loses 
his temper with the regiment, and throws up his command. 

If I were asked what would improve the volunteer force more 
than anything else in the matter of drill and discipline, I should 
say the exhibition of a little more confidence towards them by the 
military authorities. The great drawback to the improvement of 
the force is its want of reality. The men cannot bear to be thought 
to be “ playing at soldiers.” The least sign of confidence and trust in 
them, asa real military force, gives them a better opinion of them- 
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‘selves, a sense of reality in their efforts, and a stimulus to improve- 
ment. Now, even in such matters as equipment, the appearance 
of.a sham is still kept up. How is.it possible for a regiment to 
look ‘upon itself as a military body, when it possesses no great 
coats, valises, leggings, or any other of the accoutrements necessary 
for a soldier on active service? In some corps, which are.richer 
than their neighbours, such things are provided by private enter- 
prise; but this is not-right. It is not fair to expect a man to.give 
his time and trouble to volunteering, and to have to put his. hand 
into his own pocket for the very necessaries of military existence. 
Few of the poorer corps have more than enough accoutrements: to 
equip a single company. A volunteer fully accoutred is quite a 
different man from one who is not. He then feels that there is 
some reality in his proceedings. The eagerness of the men to 
obtain a complete kit for a march-out or a camp, is sufficient 
evidence of the importance that they attach to “‘ being real soldiers 
for once.” It is quite astonishing what an improvement a week 
under canvas, or in barracks, or a little route-marching, or anything 
which gives reality to their existence, will effect in a regiment. of 
volunteers. The men, as a rule, are only too eager for employ- 
ment or responsibility. In some of the larger regiments the 
amount of time devoted to the cause by all ranks is extraordinary, 
many men spending nearly every evening of their lives at head- 
quarters. They only want a little more encouragement. 

A brother officer of mine had a scheme for the purpose of giving 
volunteers more opportunities of real soldiering, which seems to 
have considerable merit. He suggested that a certain number of 
permanent barracks might be built, some three or four in different 
parts of England, which should be exclusively occupied by 
volunteers, under the general supervision of a staff of regular 
officers. Regiments or drafts of regiments would relieve one 
another continuously throughout the year, at such time as was 
most convenient to themselves. And while in barracks they 
would be, in every respect save that of the Mutiny Act, regular 
soldiers. Every ardent volunteer would thus have an opportunity 
of doing a little real soldiering, and acquiring a knowledge of 
those minutize of barrack and camp life which no volunteer head- 
quarters can teach him. Whatever may be the feasibility of 
such a plan, it is a suggestion in the right direction. What 
the volunteers as a body want is to be treated as soldiers. 
The more real you make their work, the more work you can 
get out of them. The first step towards this reality is the 
provision of the proper accoutrements. Volunteers should not 
attempt to ape the absolute precision and uniformity of regular 
soldiers. They have, for them at least, a better and attainable 
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ideal. But they must be soldier-like, and treated like soldiers, 
or they will never make a military body at all. 

How their shooting can be improved is a matter of some 
difficulty. A multiplication of ranges, and a large addition to the 
gratuitous grants of ammunition, are perhaps the first requisites. 
A good deal might possibly be done by decentralising the Wimble- 
don meeting. Some two-thirds of the money expended in prizes 
there might be diverted to prizes at local meetings, at which 
poorer men would have some chance of attending; and more 
particularly to the encouragement of volley and file firing, and of 
inter-regimental matches at which at least two-thirds of the 
strength of the regiments should be obliged to compete. The- 
standard of class-firing might also be materially raised both in. 
the number of points required and the length of range. At any 
rate, a course of musketry instruction in each year might be 
obligatory on every efficient volunteer, and some minimum of 
points in class-firing. 

It is not my object, however, so much to propose a remedy as to 
suggest what I hope I have succeeded in doing, that in the matter 
of the volunteer force as a whole the public opinion errs—that 
they are not, as a body, good marksmen; but that, granted my 
ideal of excellence in drill and discipline, their proficiency in these 
respects is very remarkable. 

Hereafter I hope to be able to treat of volunteer corps regarded. 
as a social institution. 


Francis Rapcuirre. 
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KinerisHer Corner was the first place I made for when, as a lad, 
I started from home with my gun. The dew of September lies 
long on the grass, and by the gateway I often noticed wasps that 
had spent the night in the bunches, numbed and chilled, crawling 
up the blades bent into an arch by the weight of the drops. 
Thence they got on the gate, where, too, the flies congregated at 
that time in the morning ; for while it was still cool at the surface 
of the ground, the dry wood soon absorbed the heat of the sun. 
This warmth brought them to life again, and after getting well 
charged with it, the insects flew off to any apples they could discover. 
These heavy dews, as the summer declines, keep the grass fresh 
and green, and maintain the leaves on hedge and tree; yet they do 
not reach the earth, which remains dry. It is a different dew to 
the spring dew, or acts in another manner: the spring dews 
moisten the earth, and from the arable lands as the sun shines 
forth you may see the vapour rise and drift along the surface, like 
the smoke of a gun on a damp day. The mottled geometrical 
giant spiders find their webs thick with this September dew, which 
seems asifa little unctuous. Stepping through the gateway with the 
morning sun behind me, I saw at each step a fresh circle of dew- 
drops gleam, some ruby, some emerald, some brightly white, at 
the same distance in front. The angle of refraction advanced as 
I moved; there was a point at which the dew-drops shot back a 
brilliant ray, and then became invisible, or appeared a mere drop 
of dull water. By moonlight there is thus formed a semi-circle of 
light on the grass, which continually moves before you; it is a 
halo on the grass tops. I noticed this as a boy, and tried all sorts 
of experiments respecting it, but never met with any mention of it 
in books till quite lately, in Benvenuto Cellini’s Autobiography. He 
says :— 


There appeared a resplendent light over my head, which has displayed itself 
conspicuously to all I have thought proper to show it to, but those were very few 
This shining light is to be seen in the morning over my shadow till two o’clock in the 
afternoon, and it appears to the greatest advantage when the grass is moist with dew ; 
it is likewise visible in the evening at sunset. This phenomenon I took notice of in 
Paris, because the air is exceedingly clear in that climate, so that I could distinguish 
it there much plainer than in Italy, where mists are much more frequent; but I can 


still see it even here, and show it to others, though not to the same advantage as in 
France. 


Benvenuto thought this one of the most extraordinary things that 
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had happened to him ; and records it after a wonderful dream, as 
if it, too, were supernatural. It is, however, possible that some 
eyes are so constituted as not to be able to see this phenomenon in 
their own case; at least, I have sometimes tried in vain to get 
other people to see it. I should not have noticed it had I not 
been about at all hours with my gun as a boy. It is much more 
visible by moonlight, when the rabbits’ white tails go dot, dot, 
lightly over the grass, and you are just as likely to shoot at their 
shadows as at their bodies. As the scythe of the mower mows a 
swathe before him, so the semi-circle of light moves in front over 
the dew, and the grass appears another tint, as it does after a 
roller has passed. In a scientific publication not long since, a 
letter was published describing what the writer supposed was 
indeed something extraordinary. He had seen a fragment of 
rainbow—a square piece, as it were—by itself in the sky, some 
distance to one side of the sun. In provincial papers such letters 
may often be found, and even, until lately, in papers issued in 
London ; now with accurate accounts of an ordinary halo about 
the sun, now with a description of a prismatic cloud round the moon, 
and one day some one discovered that there were two currents of 
air, as the clouds went in two directions. Now it is clear enough 
that none of these writers had ever been out with a gun or a rod; 
I mean out all day, and out in the full sense of the phrase. They 
had read books of science; from their language they were 
thoroughly educated, and felt a deep interest in natural pheno- 
mena. Yet what a marvel was here made out of the commonest 
incidents of the sky! Halos about the sun happen continually ; 
the prismatic band or cloud about the moon, is common; so is the 
detached rainbow ; as for the two currents of air, the clouds often 
travel in three directions, occasionally in four. These incidents 
are no more surprising to a sportsman than the sunset. I saw 
them, as a boy, almost day by day, and recorded the meteors 
in the evening. It seems to me that I used to see scores of 
meteors of various degrees of brightness. Once the path, the 
woods, the fields, and the distant hills were lit as if with a gigantic 
electric light, I was so interested in tracing the well-known scene 
so suddenly made apparent in the darkness that it was not for 
some seconds I thought of looking for the bolide, but even then I 
was in time to see it declining just before extinction. Others who 
have been out with their guns have, of course, seen exactly the 
same things; I do not mention them to claim for myself any 
special powers of observation, but as instances of the way in which 
sport brings one in contact with nature. Other sportsmen, too, 
must have smiled at the marvel made of such appearances by 
clever and well-educated, but indoor, people. This very spring, 
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‘as I walked about a town in the evening, I used to listen to find 
if I could hear any one mention the zodiacal light, which, just after 
sunset, was distinctly visible for a fortnight at a time. It was 
more than usually distinct, a perfect cone, reaching far up into 
the sky among the western stars. No one seemed to observe it, 
though it faced them evening after evening. Here was an instance 
in the opposite direction—a curious phenomenon even now, rather 
the subject of hypothesis than of demonstration, entirely over- 
looked. The common phenomenon made a marvel, and the un- 
explained phenomenon unnoticed. Both in the eyes of a thought- 
ful person are equally wonderful; but that point of view is apart 
from my present object, which is to show that sport trains the 
eye. Asa boy, roving about the hedges with my gun, it was my 
especial delight to see Mercury, because one of the great 
astronomers had never seen that planet, and because in all the 
books it was stated as difficult to see. The planet was favourably 
situated, and I used to see it constantly after sunset then, pale, 
‘and but just outside the sunset glow, only a little way above the 
distant hills. Now it is curious, to remark in passing, that as the 
sun sets behind a hill the slope of the hill towards you is often 
obscured by his light. It appears a luminous misty surface, rosy- 
tinted, and this luminous mist hides the trees upon it, so that the 
slope is apparently nothing but a broad sweep of colour; while 
those hills opposite the sun, even if twice as distant, are so clearly 
defined that the smallest object is evident upon them. Sometimes, 
instead of the mist there is a blood-like purple almost startling 
in its glory of light. 

There have been few things I have read of, or studied, which in 
some manner or other I have not seen illustrated in this country 
while out in the fields. It is said that in the Far West on the level 
prairies, when the snow covers them, you see miles and miles 
away, a waggon stopping; you hurry on, and in half a day’s 
journey overtake it, to find the skull of an ox—so greatly has 
distance and the mirage of the snow magnified its apparent size. 
But a few days since I saw some rooks on the telegraph wires 
‘against a bright sky, but as I approached they flew and resolved 
into starlings, so much had the brilliant light deceived me. A 
hare sometimes, on the open ground, looks at a distance, in the 
sunny days of May when hares are often abroad in daylight, as 
‘big as a good sized dog, and, except by the leap and the absence of 
visible tail, can hardly be told from adog. The bamboo fishing 
rods, if you will glance at the bamboo itself as you fish, seem the 
most singular of growths. There is no wood in the hedge like it, 
neither ash, hazel, oak, sapling, nor anything; it is thoroughly 
foreign, almost unnatural. The hard knots, the hollow stem, the 
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surface glazed so as to resist a cut with a knife and nearly turn 
the steel, this is a tropical production alone. But while working 
round the shore presently you come to the sedges, and by the 
sedges stands a bunch of reeds. A reed is a miniature bamboo, the: 
same shape, the same knots, and glazy surface; and on reference 
to any intelligent work of botany, it appears that they both belong 
to the same order of inward-growing endogens, so that a few 
moments bestowed on the reed by the waters gives a clear idea of 
the tropical bamboo, and makes the singular foreign production 
home-like and natural. I found, while I was shooting every day, 
that the reeds, and ferns, and various growths through which I 
pushed my way, explained to me the jungles of India, the swamps 
of Central Africa, and the backwoods of America; all the vegeta- 
tion of the world. Representatives exist in our own woods, 
hedges, and fields, or by the shore of inland waters. It was the 
same with flowers. I think I am scientifically accurate in saying 
that every known plant has a relative of the same species or genus, 
growing wild in this country. The very daisy, the commonest of 
all, contains a volume of botany, so do the heaths, and the hare- 
bells that hang so heavily under the weight of the September dew. 
The horse-tails by the shore carry the imagination further back into 
the prehistoric world before the coal measures were formed, and 
relations of these plants flourished as trees. The horse-tails by 
ponds are generally short, about a foot or eighteen inches high, 
more or less, but in ditches occasionally there are specimens 
of the giant horse-tail as high as the waist-coat, with a stem as. 
thick as a walking-stick. This is a sapling from which the pre- 
historic tree can readily be imagined. From our southern woods 
the wild cat has been banished, but still lives in the north as an 
English representative of that ferocious feline genus which roars 
in tropical forests. We still have the deer, both wild and in 
parks. Then there are the birds, and these, in the same manner 
as plants, represent the inhabitants of the trackless wilds abroad. 
Happily the illustration fails most in reptiles, which need not be 
regretted; but even these, in their general outline as it were, 
are presented. It has long been one of my fancies that this 
country is an epitome of the natural world, and that if any one 
has come really into contact with its productions, and is familiar 
with them, and what they mean and represent, then he has a 
knowledge of all that exists on the earth. It holds good even of 
Australia ;" for paleontologists produce fossil remains of marsupials 
or kangaroos. As for the polar conditions, when going round for 
snipes I constantly saw these in miniature. The planing action 
of ice was shown in the ditches, where bridges of ice had been 
formed ; these slipping, with a partial thaw, smoothed the grasses 
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and mars of teazles in the higher part of the slope, and then lower 
down, as the pressure increased, cut away the earth, exposing the 
roots of grasses, and sometimes the stores of acorns laid up by 
mice. Frozen again in the night, the glacier stayed, and 
crumbling earth, leaves, fibres, acorns, and small dead boughs fell 
on it. Slipping on as the wind grew warmer, it carried these 
with it and deposited them fifty yards from where they origi- 
nated. This is exactly the action of a glacier. The ice-mist 
or “blink” was often visible over the frozen water-meadows, 
where I went for duck, teal, and at intervals a woodcock in 
the adjacent mounds. But it was better seen in the early 
evening over a great pond, a mile or more long; where, too, 
the immense lifting power of water, hydraulic pressure, was 
exemplified, as the merest trickle of a streamlet flowing by and 
by forced up the thick ice in broad sheets weighing thousands 
of tons. Then, too, breathing-holes formed just as they 
are described in the immense lakes of North America, lakes 
Superior or Michigan, and in the ice of the Polar circle. These 
were never frozen over and attracted wild fowl. In August, when 
there were a few young ducks about, the pond used to remind me 
in places of the tropical lakes we heard so much of after the 
explorers got through the portentous continent, on account of the 
growth of aquatic weeds, the quantity and extent of which no one 
would credit who had not seen them. No wonder the explorers 
could not get through the papyrus-grown rivers and lakes, for a 
boat could hardly be forced through these. Acres upon acres 
of weeds covered the place, some coming up from a depth of 
twelve feet. Some fish are chiefly on the feed in the morning, 
and any one who has the courage to get up at five will find them 
ravenous. We often visited the place a little after that hour. A 
swim was generally the first thing, and I mention a swim because 
it brings me to the way in which this mere pond illustrated the 
great ocean which encircles the world. For it is well known that 
the mighty ocean is belted with currents, the cold water of the 
Polar seas seeking the warmth of the Equator, and the warm water 
of the Equator floating—like the Gulf Stream—towards the Pole, 
floating because (I think I am right) the warm water runs on the 
surface. The favourite spot for swimming in our pond was in 
such a position that a copse cast a wide piece of water there into 
deep shadow all the morning up till 10 o’clock at least. At 6 
in the morning this did not matter, all the water was of much the 
same temperature ; having been exposed to the night everywhere, 
it was cold of course. But after ten the thing was different; by 
that time the hot reaper’s sun had warmed the surface of the open 
water on which the rays fell almost from the moment the sun rose. 
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Towards 11 o’clock the difference in temperature was marked ; 
but those who then came to bathe, walking along the shore or 
rowing, dipped their hands in and found the water warm, and anti- 
cipated that it would be equally so at the bathing-place. So it 
was at the surface, for the warm water had begun to flow in, and. 
the cold water out, rather deeper, setting up in fact an exact copy 
of the current of the ocean, the shadowed part by the copse repre- 
senting the Polar area. Directly any one began to swim he- 
found the difference, the legs went down into cold water, and in 
many cases cramp ensued with alarming results and danger. 
Down to the chest it was warm, quite warm, while the feet were 
very cold. Not much imagination is needed to conceive the effect 
on persons not used to rough bathing, and even a strong man 
might suffer. People insisted that these chills and cramps were 
caused by cold springs rising at the bottom, and could not be argued 
out of that belief. As a matter of fact there was nota single 
spring over the whole extent of the bottom. ‘That part in particular 
was often dry, not from dry weather, but as the water of the pond 
was drawn away. Let it rain as much as it would, no spring ever 
broke up there. The cold currents were produced by the shadow 
of the copse, and, had the trees been felled, would have disappeared. 
That would have been like letting the sun of the Equator shine 
on the Polar seas. After a storm of wind the lee shore was 
marked with a dark-green line of weeds and horse-tails, torn up 
and drifted across, which had been thrown up by the little breakers. 
beyond the usual level of the water. A mass of other weeds and 
horse-tails, boughs and leaves, remained floating ; and now was. 
seen a reversal of the habits of fishes. Every one knows that 
fishes seek the windward shore in a breeze for the insects blown 
in; but now while the gale, though subsiding, still rippled the 
water, the best place to fish was on the lee shore, just at the 
edge of the drifted weeds. Various insects probably were there 
washed away from the green raft to which they had clung. The 
water being often lowered by drawing hatches, the level changed 
frequently ; and as storms of wind happened at different levels, so 
there were several little raised beaches showing where the level. 
had been, formed of washed gravel and stones—the counterpart, in 
fact, of the raised beaches of the geologists. When the water 
was almost all drawn off, then there was a deep winding 
channel in the mud of the bottom, along which trickled a little 
streamlet which fed the pond. The sun hardening the mud, it 
was possible by-and-by to walk to the edge of the channel, where 
it could be seen that the streamlet ran five or six feet deep between 
precipitous banks of mud, Near where the stream first entered 
the pond the deposit was much deeper, for this five feet of alluvium 
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had in fact been brought down by one small brook in the course of 
little more than fifty years. The pond had been formed fifty years 
previously, but already in so short a period, geologically speaking, 
all that end was silting up, and the little brook was making a 
delta, and a new land was rising from the depths of the wave. 
This is exactly what has happened on an immensely larger scale 
in the history of the earth, and any one who had seen it, and 
knew the circumstances, could comprehend the enormous effects 
produced in geological time by rivers like the Ganges, the Amazon, 
or Nile. Going by with a gun so frequently, one could not help 
noticing these things, and remembering them when reading Lyell’s 
Geology, or Maury’s book on the sea, or the innumerable 
treatises bearing on the same interesting questions. Whether 
en route for the rabbit-ground, or looking for water-fowl, or later for 
snipe, I never passed by without finding something, often a fragment 
of fossil washed from the gravel or sand by the last storm. There 
were plenty of partridges on each side, and their calls came over 
the water, but they did not often fly across, preferring to go round. 

I do not think that any one ever walked through a field with 
a gun, or by water with a rod, without being the better for it. 
Knowledge is natural history, and can only be acquired in the 
open. From books images are formed in the mind, but they 
are very unlike the reality; description is so different to touch. 
With gun and rod actual facts are reached, touched, and under- 
stood. No one can obtain a clear idea of things as they actually 
are without seeing or touching; reading is not enough. I had 
studied several books on physiology, and considered | possessed a 
fair knowledge oi the organs: yet when one day I chanced to see 
a large animal opened after its death I was utterly confounded, 
so little had coloured plates and letter-press prepared me for the 
reality, that I could not recognise it. There was no comparison at 
all between the diagrams and the facts, of which I should have 
remained in ignorance. The actual organs appeared so original as 
to be quite another series to those I had studied. Now I claim for 
the gun that, although of metal, it is a better book than any 
printed volume. I claim for sport in its general sense that it 
brings the mind in contact with the facts of life, and imparts the 
higher education which is independent of and superior to mere 
literary knowledges A man may be extremely clever with his 
books, his mathematics, his differential calculus and analysis, and 
yet be absolutely ignorant of those forces which still control the 
minds and hearts of men in the nineteenth century as they did in 
the fifteenth. In the fifteenth and sixteenth, men seem to have 
excelled in the knowledge of their fellow-creatures, their passions 
and desires, a knowledge that comes to the surface in everything 
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which remains to us of those days. But though we individually 
now walk forth unarmed with dagger, or secret breast-plate, and 
though the nations listen complacently to the smooth tongues 
assuring them of peace, yet it is certain that man is man much the 
same as ever; and my argument is that, in these days of literary 
scholarship and scientific scholarship, many otherwise leading 
minds are constantly forgetting those strong passions and forces 
which will for ages yet dominate the destiny of the world. Pre- 
sently they will wake up, under the shock of some great and 
terrible event, to discover that the real physiology and the real 
organs are entirely different to those coloured plates and diagrams 
which they mistook for truth. Did they walk out with gun, or 
rod, or mount into the saddle and ride in the hunting-field, their 
eyes would be opened to the facts of nature and life. Certain 
it is that great numbers of what are called well-educated people 
at the present day, pass years and years practically indoors, and 
morally looking out over the world through pink-tinted glass for the 
preservation of their eye-sight. Everything that passes before 
them, whether matters that affect an empire or an individual, 
takes the same tint; all things are judged from some artificial 
stand-point, and never on their own basis. This may be very 
amiable and well-intentioned, but what occurs? The forces which 
dominate the world, the passions and ambitions, hatreds and 
jealousies, steadily march onwards, utterly refusing to listen 
to these theories, and by-and-by a war, or some national con- 
vulsion, throws all things into confusion. I contend that those 
who have been educated in the field, as well as in the study, in 
contact with nature and in contact with man, are best fitted to 
guide the country. A statesman must be a sportsman, or, what 
comes to the same thing, he must move in contact with the 
actualities of nature ; he must take his thought from the earth as 
it is, from man as he is, direct, and not from the pale images of 
books. Then he will lead by virtue of the genius springing in his 
heart, and he will be successful because his course will correspond 
with observed truth. 

Historians have frequently recorded their admiration of those 
feats of heroic courage and chivalrous devotion which stand out 
bright as sunbeams against the dark clouds of war. Out of the 
smoke and the carnage and the bitter thirst, there arise deeds 
which all humanity applauds—not for glory, nor for triumph, but 
for humanity ; applauds because some one has nobly sacrificed him- 
self, some one has reached high above the usual motives of interest 
or safety, some one has been more than man. The stir and 
struggle, the continued effort and emulation, bring forth all that is 
good as well as all that is evil; and when those who declaim of 
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virtue require an example, they find it in the chronicles of war. 
Things have been done by English soldiers and sailors—as every- 
one may know who will read the records of how the Victoria Cross 
was earned—equal in nobleness to the finest deeds of antiquity. 
Under a common danger, inspired by a common effort, and acting 
side by side, men rise to be more than men. The hidden heroism 
of character is called forth. No one on this account would desire 
to see our armies employed, but there is the undoubted lesson to 
be drawn from it that when men pursue a common object— 
especially if danger enter into it—the character does receive an 
elevation. The comparison of the chase to war is very ancient, but 
in this respect it retains its freshness. Men who mingle in the chase 
gradually come to feel a certain esprit de corps, a certain mutual 
esteem—a fellowship—arises. They belong to the same army— 
they are in the same field, engaged in the same campaign. There 
is an element of risk, sufficient to give a sense of comradeship. If 
one has put a shoulder out to-day, another may break a collar-bone 
to-morrow; this knowledge makes the field companionable to a 
degree resembling that which prevails in a regiment during a war. 
‘Glad as every one is to return home in safety, yet, if there were 
absolutely no risk in hunting, hunting would probably become 
speedily extinct. It would cease to be sport—that is, something in 
which skill and courage is momentarily needed to counteract 
threatening circumstances, and carry the rider in triumph over obsta- 
cles. This is quite distinct from foolhardy displays which are rare 
in these times. A good sportsman never rides wilfully into danger, 
and yet he never shirks it; and the very triumph of the game of 
the fox, is to be as cool in the moment of excitement as the calmest 
-chess-player who takes an hour to consider a move. Though there 
be nothing heroic in the chase, there is a great deal that is eleva- 
ting and humanising; elevating in the sense of courage and 
endurance, and humanising in the sense of sociability, good nature, 
and fellowship. Scarce a man—or woman either—who will not 
dare when the hunt is up; dare, remember, a word, indeed, in 
these cold-blooded, calculating days, a word to print in large type, 
-and full of a world of meaning. The entire tendency of modern 
existence, is to pare down enthusiasm, to check each generous im- 
pulse, and put a perpetual query before every act—Is this for my 
interest ? People shut their eyes and walk by on the other side of 
the street if they percieve any one in trouble—it is best to pass on, 
‘one may get one’s pocket picked. People will put up with almost 
anything rather than face, denounce, and redress it. Each for 
himself is more and more our motto in these nominally philan- 
thropic times. Each for himself, in the coldest, narrowest sense. 
The hunt is up, and scarce a man or woman who will not dare ; all 
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the generous spirit within is called forth, and in that short hour 
the heart leads a wider life. Between those who hunt there exists 
an understanding which may be sought for in vain elsewhere. Let 
but a man say he is a sportsman, and he is welcome to everything. 
Houses are opened, the country-side welcomes him. Those who 
have spent their lives in the stiff and formal atmosphere of London 
suburbs can form no idea of the freedom of social intercourse which 
prevails in sporting counties. Every one knows every one ; everyone 
talks with every one ; all are ready to oblige. If aman isa genuine 
sportsman, and is known as such, he is tolerably certain to be 
assisted to enjoy the sport in some way, even if his pecuniary 
means are insufficient. A mount is procured for him somehow— 
in what calling can as much as that be said? In what other 
pursuit will one man, for pure love of the pursuit, and for no selfish 
end, help another to enjoyment? These are not solitary cases, 
such instances are to be found everywhere. More or less it is the 
case in other sports, but it is peculiarly so in hunting. The 
generous side of human nature is brought forth ;—much, indeed, we 
need it brought forth in this nineteenth century! If a man, or 
woman, come to feel trouble, is ill, or in any way suffering, it is 
from their hunting friends that they receive the most earnest 
sympathy. They are missed, and the field enquires for them. 
Where else is a man missed? Where else is he enquired for if absent ? 
If a well-known face be absent from the mart, who cares, who 
enquires, unless there be creditors? But once a sportsman— 
alwaysa sportsman. A sportsman, or a sportswoman, is never for- 
gotten. The memories of many are still green, though the grass 
has grown rank over them long since, and while yet one of their 
generation endures they will be spoken of. Never do you hear a 
sportsman speak ill of a brother sportsman. He may joke to any 
extent, but you will not hear an evil word of another behind his 
back. A true sportsman has a kind heart for his fellow men ; there 
is not a hunting country, not a village where examples may not be 
collected. There are instances where the inhabitants of a whole 
district look upon the master of the hounds as their friend and 
guide. The humblest cottager knows that he can get assistance— 
every one speaks well of the master, and deeply would the country- 
side, especially the poorer population, feel any interruption to that 
intercourse. One pack of hounds will cause more good feeling 
among men than forty pulpits resounding. Give me for a friend a 
man who rides. 

With gun, or rod, or in the saddle, a man, let me repeat, is the 
better, larger in heart and mind, for exercise in the field. He 
becomes himself; the layers of interest, self, and prejudice which 
circumstances have placed round about him disappear. He forgives 
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and forgets; his vision opens, and his heart expands. So severe is. 
the pressure of the times that it is not every one’s fault if years and 
years of continued labour ultimately blind the moral sense. I do. 
not mean in a guilty way, I mean that one may be conscientious 
and upright, and yet morally blind. To gather together so much 
money daily becomes, in time, not a passion, but a hard duty. 
All other things are lost sight of in that one duty, for it is looked 
on quite honestly as a duty. The necessity of money granted, still 
there is a time when over-much straining for it causes a moral 
blindness. Generosity of spirit and elevation of mind fade away,. 
and he who was originally good natured, and ready to applaud 
every noble sentiment, sinks into a cynical disregard of all but the. 
banker’s book. Then follows that tone which is too prevalent in 
our time, the tone which judges all things, all men, all motives, all 
deeds, by money. It is not characteristic of old men only, it is. 
heard from the lips of the young as glibly and with as firm a con- 
viction. Finally some one, high in authority, raises that terrible 
ery :—Let all perish, so that we have a level budget! Let our honour, 
and our history, our future existence cease, only give us a balance ! 
Surely this is moral blindness, surely those who echo this soul- 
destroying cry speak unwittingly. They cannot be conscious of 
what they say, they cannot really understand themselves. It is. 
blindness. Too severe a concentration of mind upon one object has. 
caused it to assume unnatural proportions. The moral eyes, like 
the physical eyes, need rest, grassy fields, running brooks, shadowy 
woodlands. A pliant rod and silken line, beguiling the footsteps. 
away beside a trout stream, will open a new view of the world. The 
management of the rod and line, the art to throw it exactly where 
the ripple runs swiftly at the foot of the rapid, gradually takes up. 
the mind. Intense pre-occupation yields to physical effort—the 
turn and sway of the wrist, the lissom bend of the rod, the swish 
of the line, transmute thought into the pleasure of action. The 
very rush of the water against the fishing-boots recalls the strained 
brain to flesh and blood ; the nerves resume their long-suspended 
functions, and the thrill of life courses to and fro. Sounds of 
ripples, and splash, the leap of trout, the soft, loving sigh of the 
wind in the trees, the passage and call of birds,—these stroke 
away the heavy ache of ceaseless labour. Gleams of light 
reflected, shadowy pools, green meads, and hills whose very curves 
against the sky are soothing in their slumberous, reposeful outline,— 
these charm the inner existence into accord with the earth. The 
wound-up sternness of thought melts away, and the fisherman 
discovers how beautiful it is simply to live. Simply to live is more 
beautiful by far than the highest position the opinion of the world 
can confer. The mind becomes independent of that opinion, and 
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Judges for itself. There are other things now besides money and 
money’s creed. River and meadow, sunlight and wind, have shown 
the fisherman his own heart: he finds that there is such a thing as 
friendship, as good-fellowship, as unselfish companionship. Once 
know these, and honour is no more an empty word—honour and 
truth, straightforwardness in everything, are far above the measure 
of the banker’s book. Let us take a broader, a nobler view of this 
our lovely country. Let us not look at our land as merely so 
many acres worth so much. Let us remember the long roll of 
greatness which forms the real title-deed of the nation. You see 
the river, and the meadow, the sun, and the wind, bring to the 
mind a sense of reality—a grasp of the fact that this is England. 
Till a man has in some manner or other gone afield he does 
not thoroughly comprehend the meaning of his own country. In 
a word, it is not home to him. After knowledge of the river and 
the wood, the hill and mead, such knowledge as gun, rod, or 
saddle alone can give, he realises that it is his country, that it is 
his home. I claim for sport that it makes a man feel himself 
an Englishman in the full sense of the word, and that it counter- 
acts the narrowing spirit of commerce alone. Commerce is of 
the very highest importance to us; but if men follow commerce 
from year’s end to year’s end without change, by degrees they 
must acquire a petty view which is not natural to them. It is well 
known that some of our most successful commercial and financial 
men are thorough sportsmen, and no doubt derive an elasticity of 
spirit from moor and river which stands them in good stead when they 
return to the city. It is doubtful even whether the money-spinner, 
who is a money-spinner only, is the one who is most successful 
from his own point of view. Good health, brightness of spirit, 
and cheeriness of manner are worth no small sum yearly. Other 
things being equal, a man who is physically happy will beat a man 
who is chained body and mind to one deadening round. Our 
fields and woods, moors and rivers, are our play-grounds, from 
which we emerge, strong and ready, to fight the battles of the 
world. Their value as play-grounds increases year after year. 
There thought, heart, and body are alike recruited, and energy 
stored up for work. As the bees gather their honey from the 
broad stretches of heather, so those who go out into the open air 
gather up vigour of frame, and that indefinite nerve-power which 
is more valuable than muscular strength. Nothing but sport can 
supply it, and thus the country has a value oyer and above 
its utilitarian produce. A moor—a vast stretch of heather—may 
graze a few sheep: the money they represent is but little. But 
the grouse give an increase of strength, a renewal of nerve force, 
to those who pursue them over the mountain-side, not to be 
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estimated in pounds, shillings, and pence. A little trout-stream, 
if it were farmed on the most utilitarian principle, could only 
send a small tribute of fish towards feeding a town. But the 
same river may lead many and many a sportsman out into the 
meadows, insensibly absorbing the influence of the air and 
sunlight, the woods and hills, to his own profit individually and 
to the benefit of all with whom he associates. A fox is useless. 
in itself, but each fox fairly hunted is worth a thousand pounds: 
a thousand pounds worth of health, courage, manliness, and 
good-fellowship are purchased by a successful run. These are 
things of the very highest value, not only to the individual but to 
the country. Further, there is a tone among genuine sportsmen 
and sportswomen which effectually banishes even the very 
discussion of those unwholesome questions which have been 
persistently forced on the public of recent years. Sections of so- 
called thinkers lose no opportunity of proclaiming their belief 
from the house-tops ; they cry aloud for the loosing of the bonds 
which Jenner laid upon the foul demon of small-pox; they cry 
aloud in worship of their miserable idols of materialism, more 
superstitious than anything known in medieval days; they 
display all manner of hatred and malice against everything that is 
good; they wish an empire to perish that a budget may balance; 
they secretly disseminate the loathsome doctrines which teach the 
prevention of families. Such doctrines and such questions could 
never achieve a momentary notoriety in this country were they 
not published and advertised persistently. Such doctrines and 
questions are impossible among sportsmen and sportswomen. The 
tone of conversation is too manly, too thoroughly English, to 
permit of their introduction. The whole body of sportsmen present 
an impenetrable phalanx to their impact. I care not to what 
nominal Party a man belongs, if he be a sportsman he will turn 
away in disgust from these matters. Circumstances may compel 
him to tolerate them in Parliament, but never in his private house. 
Hence the bitter animosity to sport shown in certain quarters ; 
hence the false ery of cruelty, and the ridiculous reproach of 
barbarism levelled at sport. It is felt that the manly tone 
encouraged by sport is one of the strongest elements in the oppo- 
sition to these unnatural doctrines. Therefore every effort is to be 
made to put down such barbarous manliness. The idea is to 
reduce us to a species of effeminate Chinese flying kites; we are 
never to feel the instinct of sport arise within us: that would 
be a relic, a survival from the times when we were all still missing 
links, a sort of scientific original sin. Merely to think of the 
trout rising when a shower comes over is to be a moral crime, 
showing us unregenerate. Till we have quite eliminated the last 
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faint traces of our “‘ barbarous” tastes, till we have forgotten the 
trout sucking in the May-fly, the grouse whirring over the heather, 
the pheasant rising above the ash-poles, the fox breaking cover; 
till we cease to know what a gun, or a rod, or a saddle is like, 
we shall grovel in imperfection. Our evolution will be incomplete 
till we are afraid to mount a horse, handle a gun, or touch a rod. 
When that at last comes to pass, we shall be morally perfect, and 
walk the earth as saints. We shall then be fit to receive the 
esoteric truths of the ‘‘ Fruits of Philosophy”; we shall under- 
stand the blessings of small-pox; we shall comprehend the 
advantage of offering our possible enemies a dry passage into our 
midst ; we shall cheerfully sink our navy, and joyously dismiss 
our army about its business. Those will indeed be times! Such 
immeasurable foolishness as this is actually put forward with 
a grave countenance, and people, apparently honest, assure us 
that they beliéve in endeavouring to bring it about they are 
aiding in the ideal development of the human race. They are 
certainly aiding in a great deal, aiding in the elimination of all 
that is manly, noble, and true. They are working for the ex- 
tinction of all generous sentiments and friendship. They are 
labouring to extinguish the high and lofty spirit which has so often 
led England on to victory. They are endeavouring to found a 
state of things which, if established, would hand this country over 
to the first despot who chose to seize it. They are trying to 
weaken the very constitution of the race—to obliterate all power 
of endurance, and to reduce youth to effeminacy. They are paving 
the way for those vices which history shows to flourish as vigour 
‘declines. How plainly is it evident that could this foolishness 
have its own will, this ideal condition would result in the rule of 
all that is mean! The survival of the fittest would be the survival 
of the meanest and most cowardly. No wonder that, conscious of 
the poorness of their argument, they have tried to throw the dust 
of “cruelty” in the eyes of onlookers. No wonder, conscious 
that sport is the stronghold of manliness, they attack it with all 
the virulence of which they are capable. Instead of raising the 
ideal of the human race, this course, if adopted, could only end in 
reducing it to a level of cowardly meanness unknown to the worst 
of the missing links. Fortunately, the country is so attached to 
field sports, that this last development of fanaticism will spout 
‘and howl in vain. But unless the folly of such pretensions be 
exposed in sufficiently plain language, some mischief may be done, 
because of that very spirit of fairness which leads the public to 
always accredit these who set up to teach it with the best of 
motives until the truth is demonstrated. 
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To anyone who has dispassionately watched the career of 
the Government from its outset to the present hour, the insane 
concessions, both in principle and detail, made by them to M. de 
Lesseps in respect of his pretensions to be the master of the water- 
ways of Egypt, can cause no surprise. Their conduct. in this 
particular matter has been no more foolish, no more unstatesman- 
like, and scarcely more mischievous than their conduct in every 
other business of gravity and national concern. Their treaty with 
M. de Lesseps is strictly on a par with their treaty with Mr. Parnell, 
with their Convention with the Boers, and with their negotia- 
tions with Brahminical disloyalty as exhibited in their Indian 
Criminal Jurisdiction Bill. No doubt the Cabinet contains some 
very clever men, but we question if there is a Statesman 
among them. In any case, they are dominated by a personage 
who is so thoroughly the reverse of a Statesman, that what little 
statesmanship they command is completely nullified by his 
deleterious influence. It has taken the Times three years to 
make a discovery which all persons judging impartially dis- 
covered long ago; that an arrogant sense of infallibility on every 
occasion, and on every subject, is the substitute of the Prime 
Minister for statesmanship, and that he and his colleagues have 
no real touch of the reason and serious wishes of their countrymen. 
It is a matter for much regret that the violent dissatisfaction now 
expressed with the Cabinet should not have found a continuous and 
more moderate voice from the moment it first exhibited the un- 
national temper that has culminated in the gratuitous surrender to 
a foreign Company, and practically to a foreign Power, of the 
rights and interests of England in a quarter of the world where 
its rights are the most clear and its interests the most precious. 
Let us suppose that the Government were justified in entertain- 
ing the question if the original concession to M. de Lesseps to 
make the Suez Canal conferred on him an absolute and eternal 
monopoly to construct water-communications through the only 
portion of Egypt where they can be made with advantage, and that, 
furthermore, the reply they received from their legal advisers was 
favourable, as it appears to have been, to the pretensions of the 
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shrewd and vigorous French engineer. What right had they to. 
promulgate such an opinion? Mr. Gladstone has told the world 
that M. de Lesseps himself did not raise the point, and that no 
communications passed between him and the Government on the 
subject. Then how came the opinion of Lord Selborne, of Sir 
Henry James, of Mr. Herschel, to be made the property of the 
whole world? The question has been answered by the Prime 
Minister ; and the answer contains the most amazing confession 
ever made by a person entrusted with the destinies of a great 
country. It was in pure self-defence, Mr. Gladstone pleads, 
‘that he and his colleagues published their opinion that the 
Suez Canal Company is master of all present and all future 
waterways for the commerce of this country through Egypt. 
It was only when he found that the details of his agree- 
ment with the Company were viewed with amazement and 
repugnance by the House of Commons, and by every Chamber of 
Commerce in the kingdom, that he made M. de Lesseps a present 
of the most valuable acknowledgment that could by any pos- 
sibility issue from his lips. Having made an idiotically bad 
bargain for English merchants and shipowners, he forthwith, as 
soon as they told him they considered such to be its character, 
tied the hands of English diplomacy and hampered the action of 
all future English statesmen, by wantonly and gratuitously 
announcing that, in the opinion of himself and his colleagues, we 
are so thoroughly in the power of M. de Lesseps, that we must 
either accept the idiotically bad bargain, or obtain no bargain at 
all. Language more insane, and conduct more unpatriotic, it 
would be impossible to conceive, and if he got his deserts 
he would be driven from public life. Yet not content with 
trying to exonerate himself for the moment by permanently 
damaging his country, Mr. Gladstone proceeded to affirm that, in 
his opinion, this exclusive concession, this eternal monopoly, that 
clogs the movement of English commerce and hampers the freedom 
of English policy, is not personal to M. de Lesseps, but appertains 
to the Company he has formed. It is as though Mr. Gladstone 
has said, ‘‘ You accuse me of having made a bad bargain for you, 
and you declare that you cannot endorse it. Then see how I will 
pay you off. I will make it impossible for you ever to make a 
better. As Prime Minister of England, I will make statements, 
acknowledgments, and admissions that shall place M. de Lesseps 
in an impregnable position against you, and that will render it 
impossible for you who differ from me ever to benefit your country 
by taking an opposite view and acting upon a different opinion, 
unless you are prepared to have me, my law officers, and all my 
colleagues, called into court as witnesses, to depose that you 
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are acting illegally, violently, and in bad faith; and unless, more- 
over, you are prepared to encounter the not improbable contingency 
of having to fight for rights which I have taken care to inform the 
enemy and the whole world do not belong to you.” 

For it is idle to suppose that the mischief wrought by this 
deplorable attempt at self-exculpation can ever be entirely undone. 
We shall never be able to seem to go into court with clean hands 
against M. de Lesseps again. If any future Cabinet has the 
courage to assert that M. de Lesseps has no exclusive and eternal 
monopoly in Egypt, the opinion of its predecessor will be cited 
against it. We shall be told that we are a nation of brigands; 
and who shall guarantee that even the French Government may 
not be tempted to take up the gauntlet against us, under the 
encouragement bequeathed it by Mr. Gladstone? Surely he 
knew, whatever might be the opinion of Sir Henry James and 
Mr. Herschel, that jurists of at least equal standing entertain a 
different opinion, and that the point was disputed, and therefore 
disputable. In English law we give even criminals the ‘ benefit 
of the doubt.” Yet this is precisely what an English Prime 
Minister has refused his country. But, we repeat, there is nothing 
wonderful in all this. Mr. Gladstone has acted in the matter of 
the Suez Canal precisely as he acted at the time of the Bulgarian 
atrocities. His sole thought has been, not if he should embarrass 
England, but if he could not embarrass those who differed from 
him. He does not know what love of country means; the words 
have no signification for him. He is not a patriot; he is a pas- 
sionate casuist, employing all the resources of his nature and all 
the expedients of his intelligence, not for the advantage of England, 
but for the indulgence of a colossal self-love. Some one expostulated, 
the other day, because a Conservative speaker described him as 
‘**the curse of his country.” The language was strictly accurate. 
It is melancholy to have to add that the curse was of the country’s 
own choosing; and the curse, unfortunately, has come home to 
roost. 

What is to be done? As we have said, the mischief cannot be 
wholly remedied; but surely those who have worked the Empire 
this irreparable mischief can be punished. Just as we argued, two 
months ago, that though it might not perhaps be worth while to 
send out 15,000 troops again to the Transvaal, in order to enforce 
the suzerainty of the Queen, it would be wise and just to drive 
from office a Cabinet that had withdrawn 15,000 troops just at 
a time when they might have enforced her sovereignty ; so now, 
though it may be impossible to divest M. de Lesseps of all the 
advantages it has pleased Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues to 
confer upon him, some efforts ought to be made to divest ourselves. 
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of the disadvantage of having these persons for our Rulers. . The- 
Resolution, of which Sir Stafford Northcote has given notice, but 
which will not be debated till these lines are in print, is substan- 
tially an expression of Want of Confidence in the Cabinet. The 
Government, however, will probably have the dexterity to avoid 
the issue, as they have hitherto avoided every formal challenge of 
their policy. 

From a private letter that lies before us from an Englishman of 
education and patriotism, who went out to New South Wales twenty 
years ago, who has there acquired an influential status, and who is 
at this moment in Europe, we extract the following sentences, 
since they seem peculiarly pertinent to the situation, and being 
written by one who is a stranger to our Party Politics, they may, 
perhaps, command some weight: ‘In the Suez Canal and the 
New Guinea questions, the Government have got a couple of 
hornets’ nests which they will find it plaguey difficult to handle. 
They have made a mess, it seems to me, of both questions. At 
the same time it is only fair to add that the Canal question bristles 
with difficulties, and cannot be settled in the slap-dash manner 
commercial men suggest. To read some of the speeches that 
have been delivered on the subject, one would suppose that Egypt 
belonged to England. That it ought to have belonged to England 
long ago, admits of very little doubt. But it doesn’t; and there’s 
the rub!” This homely direct language seems to us—to copy it 
for a moment—to hit the nail on the head. The victory of 
Tel-el-Kebir and our expedition to Egypt have been wasted. 
They ought to have procured for us in that country rights com- 
mensurate with the responsibilities we had undertaken. They 
have not done so, owing to the vacillating and Janus-faced policy 
of our Government. Our position is consequently pregnant with 
embarrassment ; and we are still struggling in the meshes and 
tangles of the Gordian knot which the sword of Lord Wolseley 
might have cut. 

The answers of an Under-Secretary of State, influenced, as a 
rule, by a desire not to offend the cautiousness of his official 
superiors, or chafing under the sense of restraint such a position 
entails, ought not, perhaps, to be scrutinized too severely. But 
the sneering observations of Mr. Ashley, when interrogated as to. 
the expression of opinion issued by the Government of Queensland 
on hearing of the conditions agreed to by the Cabinet in their 
negotiations with M. de Lesseps, is deserving of a passing reference, 
since it indicates the political attitude of the Government towards 
Colonial opinion. Our Colonies in Australia are profoundly 
interested in facility and cheapness of communication between 
themselves and Europe through the valley of the Nile; and, like 
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‘the Chambers of Commerce in this country, they would have been 
consulted on the question by any Administration not stupefied by 
self-conceit. But Mr. Ashley seems to be of opinion that their 
venturing to express any view of the matter is a piece of imper- 
tinence. We ought not, however, to wonder at this notion being 
-entertained by a member of a Government that can deliberately 
‘select Lord Derby as its Colonial Secretary; the man of all public 
men in England the most unfitted by an unsympathetic tempera- 
ment to deal with questions that are questions very largely, if not 
mainly, of sympathy, not to say of sentiment. The Dispatch in 
which Queensland is told why the Government at home cannot 
accede to its request to assent to the annexation of New Guinea, 
is a model of the lower form of reasonableness. But the highest 
reason, the reason that penetrates to the heart of a subject by a 
due conception of the mixed motives that mould and direct human 
nature, is entirely absent from it. It is for the Australian 
Colonies themselves to decide, and to decide on their own initiative, 
whether they will form themselves into a Confederation. Lord 
Derby presses them to do so, and urges them to this course in 
language that may plausibly be interpreted to contain an invita- 
tion to them to make themselves independent of the English Crown. 
England has only to permit its Ministers to persist in this sort of 
language, to end by convincing the Colonies that the assertion of 
Shakespeare about youth and crabbed age not being able to live 
together, has become applicable to themselves and the mother 
-country. We observe, with pleasure, that a letter, pitched ina 
very different key, was addressed to the daily papers by the Earl 
of Carnarvon, upon the subject of New Guinea; a letter which 
showed that we have at any rate one prominent statesman amongst 
us who understands the value of sympathy in the conduct of our 
relations with our Colonial brethren. 

It may at first sight seem paradoxical, but we suspect it is the 
fact, that the Government are reaping distinct benefit from the 
variety and multiplicity of their blunders. It is another and a novel 
illustration of the old aphorism that there is “‘ safety in numbers.” 
Any one of the graver errors of the Cabinet, its policy in South 
Africa, its policy in India, its policy in Egypt, or, finally, its 
policy in Ireland, would have sufficed to ruin its reputation, and pos- 
sibly to seal its fate. But before public opinion has time to challenge 
and deliberate fully on blundering in one direction, attention is 
-diverted to a sudden manifestation of folly and incapacity in 
‘another. Criticism is thus as much embarrassed and baffled as a man 
finds himself to be who tries to drive half a dozen cows out 
-of a field into which they have all broken at the same time. 
They go in different directions, and he, first after one, and 
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then after the other, with the most futile results. Had it 
not been for our anxieties in India, our humiliation in South 
Africa, and our confusion in Egypt, attention would have 
been concentrated on the evidence that is being accumulated 
week by week of the deplorable and disastrous consequences 
engendered by the Irish legislation for which we are indebted to 
the Prime Minister. The return of a Home Ruler for Monaghan, 
and the defeat of the O’Connor Don in Wexford by an obscure 
Nationalist, are the most recent fruits of the Message of Peace, the 
Kilmainham Treaty, the disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
the spoliation of Irish landlords, and occult coquetry with the 
Papacy. The answer returned is everywhere the same: one of 
defiance and menace. The Liberals of Ulster are taking alarm, 
and are said to be beginning to understand that their only chance 
of safety lies in co-operation and coalition with the Irish Conserva- 
tives. Two things areclear. One is that Mr. Parnell has not been 
in the faintest degree conciliated by all Mr. Gladstone’s Bills, 
compacts, and surrenders, but is, if anything, more embittered 
against England in general, and against the Liberal Cabinet in 
particular, than ever. The other is that the note of warning and 
expostulation uttered by Leo XIII. has produced no effect. Some 
persons try to comfort themselves for the fact that the Home Rule 
candidate at Monaghan obtained more votes than the Conservative 
and Liberal candidates taken together, by pleading that Monaghan, 
though in Ulster, is a Roman Catholic constituency. Is it then 
confessed that the legislation of the last few years—which was 
apologised for on the ground that it would conciliate the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland—has alienated them still further; and that 
the only persons in Ireland still faithful to the English connection 
are those whom the Liberal Party first outraged in their religious 
feelings, and then mulcted in their pockets? If the political 
atmosphere were only clearer, were it not that clouds overhang us 
in every direction, the time would surely have come to submit to a 
searching examination the Irish policy of the Government. 

As matters stand, the Cabinet pleads that there is no time, 
and the Opposition apparently lack the disposition, to submit 
to the consideration of Parliament the failures and collapses 
that have marked the policy of the last three years. It 
appears to be considered more important to have something to 
show for the labour of the session ; and the Corrupt Practices Bill 
and the Agricultural Holdings Bill accordingly have been pro- 
ceeded with during the month, at a pace more suggestive of im- 
patience than of deliberation. The Agricultural Holdings Bill 
has been supported by the Opposition, as far as the avowed 
principle upon which it is constructed is concerned. We can only 
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hope the day will not come when people will discover the measure 
was only the thin end of the wedge, at the broader end of which 
were the claims of the “sitting tenant,” with the “three F’s” 
behind them. The Government profess to abide by the ostensible 
principle of the Bill; but their reluctance to accept the Amend- 
ment moved and carried by Mr. Arthur Balfour, which may be 
described as a test of what the principle involved really is, raises a 
painful suspicion that the Government either have not grasped the 
point which is at issue, or are not acting in perfect good faith. 
Precedence has naturally to be given on all occasions to the 
interest excited by our own affairs over the curiosity aroused by the 
concerns of other communities ; and on the present occasion our 
own affairs demand unusual length of comment. It happens, 
however, that foreign nations are engaged just at present rather in 
watching England and its several embarrassments, than in adding 
pages to history on their own account. France, no doubt, is in one 
sense an exception ; since French ironclads have bombarded Tama- 
tave, and French naval and military forces are about to operate in 
Tonquin. The Prime Minister startled the House of Commons one 
afternoon by announcing that the French Admiral commanding off 
Madagascar had inflicted grave insults upon the British Flag, and 
sanctioned grave outrages upon British subjects. But whether it is 
that Mr. Gladstone has an imperfect sense of proportion, or that he 
wished to divert attention from matters of real gravity, the fact 
remains that this singular ebullition of the British lion in the 
person of the Prime Minister has had no sequel. France pursues 
her way unmolested in Madagascar, in Tunis, on the Congo, and in 
Indo-China, with a steady disregard of what may be the wishes or 
the interests of this country. She is amply justified in disregarding 
both, if she thinks her own interest requires her to do so. But in 
the name of the commonest common-sense, why should we at the 
same time be sacrificing our own interests elsewhere, and allowing 
everything in Egypt to lapse afresh into confusion, lest, if we did 
our duty and looked after our interests, we should be wounding the 
susceptibilities of France, and be sacrificing the French Alliance ! 
It is not easy for plain men to see what there is to sacrifice. The 
Liberal Party are supposed to be in favour of peace, and to be 
scandalised by the ‘‘ bloated armaments” maintained on the 
Continent by the great military Powers. These could be reduced 
by one-half to-morrow, if England would only act cordially with 
‘Germany and Austria. It is the eternal coquetting of England 
with France that encourages French hopes of revenge against 
Germany. Left to herself, France alone, or France acting with 
Russia—always supposing Russia could be persuaded to act with 
her, which is very doubtful—would be powerless against the two 
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German Powers, with Italy as their auxiliary. Prince Bismarck 
would then be justified in relieving his countrymen from a portion 
of their military burdens, and Austria and Italy would equally be 
gainers. But the perpetual hankering of the Liberal Party to be 
on good terms with France renders such a course impossible. 

As recently as July 23rd, Mr. Gladstone in the House of 
Commons spoke of our “ alliance with France.” Yet no one has 
-asked when this “‘ alliance ” was concluded, and what are its terms 
and conditions. Meanwhile Prince Bismarck frankly accepts the 
situation, watches our ‘lovers’ quarrels” with our precious 
Republican ally with a mixture of amusement and amazement, 
and devotes himself to strengthening still further the ties that 
unite Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy. The Emperors 
William and Francis Joseph are shortly again to meet and confer, 
and affirm afresh the stability of that friendship which has made 
Italy and Russia their very good humble servants, and’ whose 
favours even Spain is now openly beginning to court. The alliance 
of Germany and Austria is real and honest, and therefore bears 
solid fruits. Our alleged friendship with France is a hollow 
pretence, whose fruits are a perpetual clashing of policies, and 
-a series of undignified recriminations. 
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The outcome of a journey, by Author and Artist, through the most poverty- 
»” stricken districts of the Metropolis. 


HOW THE POOR 


BY GEORG 


ILLUSTRATED BY FREDERICK BARNARD. 


Unneattuy Dwetiines.—In his last report, Dr. Liddle, the Medical Officer of Health of 
Whitechapel, draws attention to some newly-erected dwellings, partly in Commercial-street 
and partly in Shepherd-street, Spitalfields, the block having 73 rooms for 39 separate 
families. There are 151 persons—59 adults and 92 children—living in 53 of the rooms, some 
of which, the doctor says, “ are totally unfit for {human habitation.” There was no light in 
them even on a bright day, and “the sanitary arrangements” were “very unsatisfactory.” 
There is no yard or open space to a building intended for more than 200 people, and Dr. 
Liddle thinks that this case exemplifies, in a striking manner, the necessity of such legislative 
enactment as shall prevent the erection of unhealthy dwellings. Some of the rooms have been 
closed by order of the authorities. Another building of the same character is described as 
“ Plough-street-buildings,” Whitechapel, having in one block 83 rooms, of which 79 were 
occupied by 178 persons, 91 of whom were adults and 87 children, “the lower order of 
foreigners, and very dirty.” As in the other case, the ground floor is occupied by shops, and 
though the building has only been erected about four years, it is described as, in part, quite 
“ unfit for habitation."—TZhe Times, June 8th, 1883. 
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Ros". ROBERTS & COMP": LIVERPOOL. 


(Established 1840.) 


*.* The Supplying: of the Consumer at Wholesale’ Rates for Net Cash, is a 
Branch of our Trade which was instituted in September, 1840; and its immense 
development has proved beyond doubt, that it has been conducted upon a principle 
which has insured tocall those with whom we have had transactions, the greatest 
advantages in Price and Quality. 
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